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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
Franciscan Educational Conference 


Adopted at the final meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1919. 


ARTICLE I 
NAME AND OBJECT 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be: “The Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference.” 


Srction 2. The general object of this Conference shall be to 
safeguard the principles and to promote the interests of Catholic 
Education. 


Srotion 3. The particular object shall be: 

a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and codperation 
among the Friar educators of the American provinces ; 

b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan educational 
work in all its departments; 

c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement of learn- 
ing and the pursuits of literary work among the Friars. 


ARTICLE II 
DEPARTMENTS 


Srcotion 1. The Conference shall consist of three departments: 
The Classical, the Philosophical, and the Theological Department. 


ARTICLE III 
OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION 


Srotion 1. The Officers of the Conference shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, and a Secretary. 

Section 2. These officers shall be elected separately, by secret 
ballot, in the last session of each convention, a simple majority decid- 
ing the successful candidate. If, after two ballots, no election has 
been effected, the two having the greatest number of votes, shall be 
the exclusive candidates in the third ballot. In case two candidates 
receive an equal number of votes, the senior Friar shall have the 
preference. 

vi 


CONSTITUTION vii 


ARTICLE IV 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all the meetings of the 
Conference and of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall preside at these meetings 
in the absence of the President. 

Ssction 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all matters per- 
taining to the Conference. He shall make due announcement of 


meetings and make the necessary preparation for them. He shall 
finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


ARTICLE V 
THE EXECUTIVE Boarp 

Section 1. The three officers aforementioned shall ex officio con- 
stitute an Executive Board. 

SEecTION 2. The Executive Board shall have the management of 
the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with power to 
make the regulations regarding the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Conference meetings. 

Srction 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Regulations of the Conference, and, in matters of dispute, its decision 
shall be final. It shall also have the power to appoint the various 
committees of the Conference. 

Section 4. The outgoing officers shall finish all the business of 
the previous convention. 

ARTICLE VI 
CONVENTIONS 

Section 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place 
and interval as may be determined by the Very Rev. Provincials in 
their annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENTS 

Srotion 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority vote in any general session of the Conference, provided 
such amendment has been presented in writing and announced in a 
previous general session. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
By-Laws 


Szotion 1. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this Con- 
stitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general session 
of the Conference. 

AMENDMENT 


The Executive Board shall consist of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary. The aforementioned officers, in turn, shall 
designate as associate officers one member from each Province affiliated 
to the Conference, and not yet represented on the Executive Board. 


AMENDMENT 


On the occasion of the Annual Conference there shall be at least 
one Executive Session of the Executive Board and of the associate 
officers. In case anyone of them is absent, the senior member of his 
Province or Commissariat shall have his place and vote. 


AMENDMENT 


The Executive Board shall be augmented by one more member, 
viz., a Secretary for Franciscan Literature. He shall act as Chair- 
man on the Committee for Franciscan Literature at the Conference 
and, under the direction and with the authority of the Executive 
Board, shall promote and edit the “ Franciscan Studies.” 


AMENDMENT 


In order to insure the continuity, efficiency and a more active 
representation of the Franciscan Educational Conference, the elec- 
tion of officers shall proceed as follows: 


The three branches of the Order shall be represented on the Execu- 
tive Board on the basis of the number of Provinces affiliated, i. e., two 
officers shall be chosen from the Friars Minor (with nine affiliated 
Provinces), one from the Minor Capuchins (with five affiliated Prov- 
inces), and one from the Minor Conventuals (with four affiliated 
Provinces). 

The election shall be preceded by nomination and free discussion 
from the floor. 

No one shall be elected who has not attended at least one previous 
Meeting of the Conference. 

All officers shall serve at least two years, and not more than two 
new officers shall be elected each year. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 


Renssevarr, New York, June 21, 1938, 7.30 p. m. 


The first session of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference was called by the Very Rev. 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of the Conference, on June 
21, 1938, in the Library of St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Seminary of 
the Friars Minor Conventual, Rensselaer, New York. 

There were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Very Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., Fonda, 
N. Y.; Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Very Rev. 
Ferdinand Mayer, O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Maurice Im- 
hoff, O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Clement O’Donnell, O.M.C., 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Allen Boland, O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; 
Rey. Boniface Henning, O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Method 
Billy, O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Terence Wholihan, O.M.C., 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Sebastian Weber, O.M.C., Rensselaer, 
N. Y.; Rev. Dominic Rapp, O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. 
Alvin Hughes, O.F.M., Callicoon, N. Y.; Rev. Kilian Hennrich, 
O.M.Cap., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph Vann, O.F.M., 
Loudonville, N. Y.; Rev. Adrian McGonnell, O.F.M., Callicoon, 
N. Y.; Rev. Lawrence Kidder, O.F.M., Loudonville, N. Y.; Rev. 
Placid Linesch, O.F.M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Severin Lamping, 
O.F.M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Brendan Morrissey, O.M.Cap., 
Garrison, N. Y.; Rev. Vincent Langguth, O.M.Cap., Herman, 
Pa.; Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Leonard 
Bacigalupo, O.F.M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, 
O.F.M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Solanus Crowley, O.F.M., Lowell, 
Mass.; Rev. Justine Graborsky, O.M.C., Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Rev. William Lavallée, O.F.M., Trois-Riviéres, P.Q., Canada; 
Rev. Isidore Cwiklinski, O.F.M., Sturtevant, Wis.; Rev. Denis 
Gallagher, O.M.C., Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Damian Lyons, O.F.M., 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Rev. Arthur Brophy, O.F.M., Allegany, 
N. Y.; Rev. Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., Mount Calvary, Wis.; 
Rev. Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Alexis 
Gore, O.M.Cap., Mount Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Raphael Huber, 
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O.M.C., Washington, D. C.; Rev. John Loftus, O.M.C., Mt. St. 
Francis, Ind.; Rev. Antonine Bochenski, O.M.C., Granby, Mass. ; 
Rev. Benvenute Gorezyca, O.M.C., Granby, Mass.; Rev. Andrew 
Ehlinger, O.M.C., Staten Island, N. Y.; Rev. Mathias Biedrzycki, 
O.M.C., Staten Island, N. Y.; Rev. Alexander Sheridan, O.M.C., 
Staten Island, N. Y.; Rev. Aloysius Isele, O.M.C., Trenton, N. J.; 
Rev. Clement Orth, O.M.C., Carey, O.; Rev. Cyprian Mensing, 
O.F.M., Loudonville, N. Y.; Rev. Louis Murlock, O.M.C., Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Rev. Benedict Rubeck, O.M.C., Carey, O.; Rev. 
Bernardine Mazzarella, O.F.M., Catskill, N. Y.; Rev. Ubaldus 
di Brizzo, O.F.M., Troy, N. Y.; Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Washington, D. C. 

Very Rey. Ferdinand Mayer, O.M.C., Guardian of St. Anthony- 
on-Hudson, welcomed the delegates in few but heartfelt words. 
In truly Franciscan fashion he turned over to the visitors the local 
friary and grounds with all their natural attractions and con- 
veniences, good-humoredly restricting them from carrying away 
the house on their departure. In his reply the President voiced 
the gratitude of all for this genial welcome and in words no less 
sincere assured the Father Guardian that all the delegates would 
take advantage of his proffered hospitality. In view of the fact 
that urgent business elsewhere required the presence of Father 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of the Conference, he 
reluctantly announced his departure for the morning and called 
upon the Very Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., Vice-President, 
to preside as chairman at all sessions of the Conference. 

Addressing the delegates, Father Thomas Grassman said: “ It 
were, indeed, unfortunate if our President had not made his 
appearance here tonight when our Conference, reaching its second 
decade, celebrates its twentieth anniversary. For nineteen years 
his presence has enlivened our meetings and it is good to know 
that if he cannot preside in person at this twentieth meeting, at 
least his inspiring shadow will be cast over its sessions. We are 
grateful to Father Plassmann for even so brief a visit. As to the 
subject-matter of this meeting—it is most important. We are met 
to study the sad plight of our American youth, threatened by 
the snares of materialism and atheism. Idle and hopeless, our 
young men and women are seriously tempted to abandon the 
supernatural and the saving things for which it stands. Every- 
where clouds are hovering and they seem to lack the proverbial 
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silver lining. As sons of St. Francis, the King of Youth, we must 
study the problems confronting our youth and with light from 
above seek the practical solution.” 

The Secretary now submitted his report. The minutes of the 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting were adopted as printed in the Report 
and a vote of thanks tendered the Secretary. Fourteen hundred 
copies of the Report of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting were 
printed and approximately eleven hundred copies were distributed 
among the friars and among others interested in their work. 
Moreover, eighteen hundred copies of the Index covering Reports 
I through XV were also printed and sent to all our friars. Any 
friar is welcome to additional copies of the Index and need only 
apply to the Secretary. To all others the Index will be sold for 
$1.25 postpaid. The Index is comprehensive and analytical, sub- 
stantially bound, and makes readily available the wealth of in- 
formation contained in the first fifteen Reports issued by the 
Conference. The total income of the year, including the Pro- 
vincial contributions, and the sales of the Reports and of the 
Franciscan Studies, amounted to $2,747.85. The expenses for 
postage and for printing the Report and the Index were $3,039.14. 
On July 1, 1937, the Conference had on hand $891.44. The 
balance on July 1, 1938, is $599.65. 

The Secretary also announced that the following institutions 
have ordered and received complete sets of the Report: The Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. ; 
The Enoch Pratt Public Library, Baltimore, Md.; Yale Univer- 
sity; University of Chicago; Marquette University; University of 
Notre Dame; University of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Universita 
Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Milano; St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee; St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein; Acquinas 
High School, La Crosse. 

Reporting on the Franciscan Studies Friar Marion Habig, 
O.F.M., submitted the following: 


Of the eighteen numbers of F’ranciscan Studies thus far pub- 
lished, Numbers 3, 5, 8, and 15 are now out of print. The number 
of copies on hand for each of the remaining issues is as follows: 


Number Number 
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Number Number 
TRUCE Re 35 vs ee oa 127 
OR anette 94 LAOBM ES 394 
LOmeE Oe; 86 LOWE AAG 81 
LIAR RG 71 pees 400 
AD aSare sh 105 pbeb os arises 416 


Among the earlier numbers, more than 400 copies remain of two, 
both of which treat of St. Bonaventure; No. 2 is a pamphlet, 
selling at $2.75 a dozen, and can be offered for sale in pamphlet 
racks at our Franciscan churches; No. 6 is a work that should 
be in every Franciscan library. Of the later numbers, No. 10, 11, 
12, 18, 16, and 18, are works that deserve a place in every Ameri- 
can Church History collection, while No. 14 and 17 are valuable 
contributions to Medieval History, containing not a little apolo- 
getical material. Please consult list of Franciscan Studies for 
titles. 

No. 15, the study on the Third Order, has been translated into 
French by Fr. William Lavallée, O.F.M., and published (1938) 
by the Franciscan Press of Montreal, Canada, under the title: 
Le Tiers-Ordre en Marche. 

No. 19 (Vol. XIX), The Portiuncula Indulgence from Hono- 
rius III to Pius XI by Fr. Raphael M. Huber, O.M.Conv., 8.T.D., 
Assistant Professor of Church History at the Catholic University, 
is now in press. A book of xii + 207 pages, it will appear in an 
edition of 500 copies, of which 300 will have the usual paper cover 
and 200 will have a cloth binding. This is something new, and we 
hope it will promote the sale of the Studies. The cloth-bound 
copies of Vol. XIX will sell at $2.00 per copy, the others at $1.25. 

Vol. XX of Franciscan Studies, of which the manuscript is 
already in the hands of the editor, will be a work by Fr. Victor 
G. Green, O.M.Cap., B.Litt. (Oxon.), The Franciscans in Medie- 
val English Life (1224-13848). 

Fr. Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., Ph.D., of Old Mission, Santa 
Barbara, who has already given us Father Ore’s account of the 
earlier martyrs of Florida, is completing a Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of all the Franciscan missionaries in Florida; and he has 
offered this work to us for the Franciscan Studies’ series. 

The editor also wishes to call attention to a critical bibliography 
of all available source material on Father Hennepin, Bibliographie 
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du Pére Louis H ennepin, récollet. Les Piéces documentaires, pre- 
pared by Father Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., F.R.S.C., and just 
published (1938) by the Franciscan Press in Montreal. It is an 
imposing work of xvii + 239 pages. Only 200 copies have been 
put on sale. 

A new quarterly for mission science, Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Muenster in Westfalen, Germany), with the Rev. Dr. Otto Maas, 
O.F.M., of Franziskanerkloster in Wiedenbrueck in W., Germany, 
as one of the collaborators, has been launched this year (1988). 
This review, covering as it does a field in which Franciscans 
should excel, deserves our whole-hearted support. 

The Board of Editors of the Franciscan Studies is as follows: 
Editor-in-Chief, Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., A.M. Associate 
Editors: Rev. John Wuest, O.F.M., L.G., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. 
Berard Vogt, O.F.M., Ph.D., Butler, N. J.; Rev. Maynard Geiger, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., Santa Barbara, Calif.; Rev. Aloysius Costa, 
O.F.M., S.T.D., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Casimir Stec. O.F.M., Bur- 
lington, Wis.; Rev. Urban Adelman, O.M.Cap., J.C.D., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., F.R.S.C., Montreal, 
Canada; Rev. Vincent Mayer, O.M.C., Syracuse, N.Y.; Rev. 
Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Mount Calvary, Wis.; Rev. 
Matthew Baran, O.M.C., S.T.D., Athol Springs, N.Y.; Rev. 
Aloysius M. Fish, O.M.C., Ph.D., Chicago Heights, Ill; Rev. 
Hilary McDonagh, O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., D.D., Ireland; 
Rey. Alexis de Barbezieux, O.M.Cap., Canada; Rev. Dunstan 
Dobbins, O.M.Cap., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Oxford, England; Rev. 
Celsus Kelly, O.F.M., Charing Cross, Waverley, N. 8. W., Aus- 
tralia; Rev. Dominic Devas, O.F.M., London, England. 


Following is a complete list of the subjects published in the 
series of the Franciscan Studies: 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES 


A series of monographs dealing with subjects of Franciscan 
history and Franciscan science. They are published at irregular 
intervals. The following issues have appeared to date: 


1. Science in the Franciscan Order, An Historical Sketch. By John 
Magenhart (0 wMic Capea taaren matatsterett tates riar isto o cletealacelens wines $0.25 


XIV 


2. 
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St. Bonaventure: The Seraphic Doctor. His Life and Works. By 
Ludger Wegemer, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure on the Knowledge of 
God. By Vincent Mayer, O.M.C.............----e creer ene 

The Origin and Development of the Franciscan School. Duns 
Scotus and St. Thomas. Note on the “Formal Distinction ” 
of Scotus. Note on the “ Forma Corporeitatis” of Scotus. By 
Berard Vogt, O.F.M., Ph.D. (Out of print) 722-22... - 2 eee 

Ven. John Duns Scotus. His Life and Works. By Edwin Dorz- 
weiler, O.M.Cap., A.M. The Doctrine of Ven. John Duns Scotus 
concerning the Causality of the Sacraments. By Raphael M. 
Huber, O.M.C., S.T.D. The Teaching of Ven. John Duns Scotus 
concerning the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady. By Vincent 
Mayers OM. ©) rigcrcrsgereuctele araieect otetens ote iene ok Remeron eee et nla ao as oe 


. Language Studies in the Franciscan Order. An Historical Sketch. 


By John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. (Out of print.)................ 


. Franciscan Mysticism. A Critical Examination of the Mystical 


Theology of the Seraphic Doctor, with Special Reference to the 
Sources of His Doctrines. (Essay crowned by Oxford Univer- 
sity.) By Dunstan Dobbins, O.M.Cap., B.Litt. (Oxon.) . 


. The History of Franciscan Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers 


(1209-1927): By Anscar Zawart, O.M.Cap..:..........0..5.:: 


. The Capuchins in French Louisiana (1729-1966). An Historical 


Sketch Based on Original Documents. By Claude L. Vogel, 
OMWECape Phe Des(Outkoreprinits ee rer ere eee tment 
Pere Girard, Educator. By Andrew Maas, O.M.C., A.M........... 


. Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.M.Cap. By Donald Shearer, O.M.Cap., 


Ph.D. Pioneer Capuchin Missionaries in the United States 
(1784-1816). By Norbert Miller, O.M. Cap., A.M.............. 


. Pontificia Americana: A Documentary History of the Catholic 
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Aware of the Holy Father’s apostolic interest in catechetical 
instruction, the Rey. Sylvester Brielmaier, O.M.Cap., Librarian at 
the Collegio di San Lorenzo, Rome, presented to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, a specially bound copy of the Nineteenth Annual 
Report dealing with religious instruction. Specially bound copies 
were also presented to His Eminence, Cardinal Eugene Pacelli, 
Secretary of State; to His Eminence, Cardinal Granito Pignatelli 
di Belmonte and to His Eminence, Cardinal Angelo Maria Dolci. 
Speaking both for His Holiness and for himself, Cardinal Pacelli 
responded : 

DAL VATICANO 
SEGRETARIA DI STATO 


DI SUA SANTITA 


June 2, 1938. 
No 169003 


Da Citarsi Nella Risposta 
Dear Reverend Father: 

I am charged by the Holy Father to convey to Your Reverence this ex- 
pression of grateful appreciation for the volume entitled Religious Instruction 
which you presented to Him in token of devoted filial attachment. 

To Your Reverence and to the members of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, in whose name you laid this book at His feet, His Holiness 
imparts, as a pledge of abundant grace, His Paternal Apostolic Benediction. 

I beg to add to this august message a word of cordial thanks for the copy 
which you were good enough to offer to me. 

With sentiments of esteem and regard, I am, dear Reverend Father, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


EE. Card. PACELLI. 


Cardinal Dolci sent the following note on April 28, 1938: 


The Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Secretary, Franciscan Educational Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


Il Cardinale Dolci Benedice affetuosamente il M.R.P. Silvestro da Dubuque 
O.M.Cap., e lo ringrazia sentitamente del libro rimessole per pacco postale, 
e lo prega di rendersi interprete presso il Segretario del suo gentile omaggio, 
dei sensi della sua riconoscenza. 


Piazza Mincio 2—hi 28—iv—38. 
His Eminence Cardinal Granito di Belmonte replied on 
April 30: 


Molto Reverendo Padre: 


Per mezzo del Rev. P. Silvestro da Dubuque, ho ricevuto da parte vostra, 
il volume Religious Instruction, nel quale sono raccolti i discorsi e i risultati 
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dell’ annuale convegno tra gli educatori delle tre famiglie Francescane negli 
Stati Uniti. 

Assicurandovi di avere gradito il Vostro pensiero e il vostro dono, vi mando 
con ringraziamenti la benedizione e anche benedico “the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference.” 

Pregate per me, 


Al M. R. Padre + G. Card. Granito di Belmonte, 
P. Claudio Vogel, Vescovo di Ostia e di Albano, 
die Min. Cappuccini. Protettore dei Minori Cappuccini. 


The Secretary presented the following selection of communi- 
cations: 
ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Calif. 
16 December, 1937. 

Dear Father Claude: 

Let me acknowledge with thanks your kindly thoughtfulness in sending me 
a copy of Religious Instruction and the Report of the Ninteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

I am very, very grateful to you for sending it to me and look forward to 
the reading of it with a great deal of pleasure. 

With every blessing, I am 

Faithfully yours, 


* JOHN J. MITTY, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 


CURIA GENERALIS FF. MINORUM CAPUCCINORUM 


Via Boncompagni, 71 
Roma (125) 
March 17th, 1938. 
Very Reverend and dear Father Claude: 

My sincerest thanks for favoring me with the Report of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference dealing with the timely subject of Religious Instruc- 
tion. It would not be easy to select a topic of greater vital importance in 
these days of growing indifference to spiritual values, or one which lends itself 
better to specifically Franciscan treatment. 

The Friars are to be congratulated on the thorough discussion of the 
subject. The harmonious and codperative efforts of the members of the Con- 
ference in discussing and solving educational problems is a source of inspira- 
tion and gratification to every true son of St. Francis. May the blessing 
of our Seraphic Father attend and fructify all your undertakings. 


Yours fraternally in St. Francis, 


Fr. VIGILIUS OF VALSTAGNA, 
Min. Gen. 0.M.Cap. 
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Freiburg, Schweiz, 28. Dezember 1937. 
Hochwiirdiger P. Sekretir! 

Empfangen Sie meinen verbindlichen Dank fiir die Zusendung des Report 
liber die 19. Franziskanische Erziehungs Konferenz. 

Immer nehme ich mit grossem Interesse diese Berichte zur Hand. Der 
letztjahrige offenbarte ganz unbekannte Nachrichten iiber die Geschichte der 
franziskanischen Ordenszweige in Amerika. Der diesjihrige behandelt wieder 
ein Gebiet, das mir wenig bekannt war, nimlich wie der Religionsunterricht 
in Amerika erteilt wird oder werden soll, und was die Amerikaner dariiber 
geschrieben haben. 

Sowohl die an der Konferenz gehaltenen Vortrige als auch insbesondere 
die liickenlose Liste der einschligigen Literatur, die Sie im Verein mit P. 
Felix Kirsch zusammengestellt haben, sind von bleibendem Wert. Lange 
Zeit waren die Amerikaner—gestatten sie mir diese Bemerkung—riickstindig 
in Fragen der Katechetik und verwandter Gebiete. Jetzt riicken sie auf den 
ersten Plan. 

Auch die von P. Marion Habig besorgte Zusammenstellung aller letztjahrigen 
Ver6ffentlichungen aus der Hand von Franziskanern Ihres Sprachgebietes 
ist sehr wertvoll. Sicher ist ein Grossteil dieser Biicher und Artikel der 
Anregung Ihrer Konferenzen zu verdanken. 

Schon jetzt freue ich mich, den nichstjihrigen Report iiber die Katholische 
Jugendbewegung zu lesen. 

Empfangen Sie meine herzlichen Gliickwiinsche zu gottgesegneter Weiterar- 
beit im Jahre des Heiles 1938. 

fr. HILARIN FELDER, O.M.Cap. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Brookland, D. C. 
Dec. 13, 1937. 
Dear Doctor Vogel: 

I just received a copy of the Franciscan Educational Conference that you 
so kindly sent. Please accept this expression of our sincere gratitude for your 
great kindness. 

I have just glanced through the work and it seems to be particularly well 
done. The topic is certainly an important one, and I feel that you men have 
done excellent work in this field. In fact, I have not seen anything so 
thorough and comprehensive up to the present. I feel that your work will 
effect a great deal of good in all circles. 

With every best wish, I beg to remain 


Very sincerely yours in Christ, 


W. J. DOHENY, C.S.C. 
Superior. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dec. 15, 1937. 
Reverend Father: 


I have again the pleasure of thanking you for the current Report of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. These volumes which go out year after 
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year not only to your own houses but to so many other institutions and to 
the Catholic press are full of information and, what is more, stimulation and 
suggestions for all who are theoretically and practically interested in Catholic 
education. May God bless all your endeavors. 


FRANCIS SALESIUS BETTEN, 8.J. 


Schwaz in Tirol, 11. IV. 1938. 
Hochwiirdiger Mitbruder! 

Fiir die liebevolle Zusendung des Berichtes der vorjaihrigen Lektoren- 
konferenz sowie fiir den Index zu den bisher erschienen Reports sage ich Ihnen 
aufrichtigen und herzlichen Dank. Es freut mich immer, zu sehen, wie das 
Interesse und der Hifer zu einem guten Gelingen unvermindert andauert. 

Als kleines Zeichen meiner Dankbarkeit schicke ich Ihnen ein Buch, das 
einer unserer Patres voriges Jahr herausgegeben hat und des berits in 
zweiter Auflage erscheinen konnte. 

Indem ich nochmals fiir Ihre Giite danke, bleibe ich 


Euer Hochwiirden 
ergebenster 


P. GEROLD FUSSENEGGER, O.F.M. 


Franziskanerkloster, 
Schwaz in Tirol, 
(Austria ) 


SULPICIAN SEMINARY, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 10, 1937. 
My dear Fr. Vogel: 

I thank you for the Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference. We 
are especially interested in the subject discussed this year and the papers and 
discussions will be a great help to us in preparing our students to teach 
religion. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. VIEBAN. 


1248 NEWTON ST, N. E. 


Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 18, 1938. 
My dear Father Claude: 

It was very kind of you to send me the Report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference dealing with the exacting topic of Religious Instruction. It is 
packed with helpful matter—but I was most interested (and instructed) by the 
paper on “Training our Clerics for Religious Instruction” (a subject with 
which I myself had to deal for several years), and also by the long and meticu- 
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lously laborious paper on “The Religion Teacher’s Library,” which ought to 
prove a great boon to every instructor in Catechetics. Assuredly, the annual 
Franciscan Educational Conference is achieving a great purpose. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. T. HENRY. 


ST. CHARLES SEMINARY 


Overbrook, Phila., Pa. 
March 2, 1938. 
Reverend and Dear Doctor, 

Thanks again for the Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 
I like to remain in touch with the important doings of the great Franciscan 
Brotherhood which has made such valuable contributions to American 
Catholic cultural life. For this year again you have chosen a truly timely 
topie for discussion. I am convinced that sound religious instruction is the 
only thing that can save our people in the tainted atmosphere that sur- 
rounds us. It is good that you give such full treatment to the subject and 
enter into all its phases with thoroughness and profound insight. Only 
one thing is to be regretted, namely, that these ripe fruits of Franciscan 
learning and experience are not accessible to a larger public. 

Please accept my congratulations on the fine work of the Conference. 


Yours fraternally, 
CHAS. P. BRUEHL. 


PROVINZIALAT 
DER FRANZISKANER 


Postscheckkonto Dortmund 25000 
Fernruf 510 


Werl, Kr. Soest, den 10. Febr. 1938. 
Hochwiirdiger Pater Sekretar! 

Kiirzlich kam der 19. Band der Franciscan Educational Conference. Das 
erinnert mich daran, da& ich voriges Jahr Ihren Bericht bekommen habe, 
ohne eigens dafiir zu danken. Ich méchte diesen Dank heute nachholen, 
zumal da die Franziskanergeschichte Nordamerikas mich besonders inter- 
Orie den neuen Band danke ich Thnen ebenso herzlich. Auch diesmal 
haben Sie fiir die Referate ein einheitliches Thema gew&hlt, und zwar ein 
besonders wichtiges; denn von der religiésen Unterweisung hingt doch die 
Erhaltung des Christentums ab. Mit besonderer Aufmerksamkeit habe ich 
Thre Zusammenstellung von Handbiichern fiir den Religionslehrer durch- 
gesehen. Nicht wenige Biicher, die Sie anfiihren, stammen ja aus Deutsch- 
peers ich Ihnen und der ganzen Konferenz fiir die Anregungen des 
Buches danke, sende ich Ihnen ergebenste franziskanische Griife. 


P. MEINRAD VONDERHEIDE 
Provinzial. 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS CHURCH 


Covington, Ky. 
Feb. 17, 1938. 
Dear Fr. Claude: 


I wish to thank you for sending me your latest Report. Since the topics 
centered on Religious Instruction, I was particularly interested. The im- 
pression seems to be that your Reports are for Franciscans only. Perhaps 
they are, but they certainly do appeal to all who are alive to the problems 
discussed. All the Reports, but especially the latest, deserve perusal by all 
priests and teachers. I have taught religion and have written about the 
teaching of religion for many years, but I have derived both profit and in- 
spiration from the thirteen papers contained in the Report. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. J. LAUX. 


After these preliminaries the Chairman called for the first paper 
entitled: “The Youth Movement—A World Movement,” by the 
Rev. Ralph Ohlmann, O.F.M., Franciscan Convent, Oldenburg, 
Ind. This paper showed the significance and magnitude of the 
youth problem, and evoked a detailed and lucid comment from the 
Rev. Severin Lamping, O.F.M. of Cincinnati who as a result of 
studies abroad spoke with authority on the youth movement in 
Germany and other European countries. Distinguishing between 
a controlled and an uncontrolled youth movement, the speaker 
gave a clear exposition of both their benefits and their dangers. 
Over-organization, lack of organization, adherence to political 
groups, segregation from the parish—all received enlightened 
comment. The Meeting adjourned at 9.30 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 


RenssevaEr, N. Y., June 22, 1938, 8.00 a. m. 


Upon opening the Meeting the Chairman appointed the follow- 
ing Committees: 

On Press and Publicity: Friars Sebastian Weber, Brendan 
Morrissey, Kilian Hennrich, Urban Mueller, Dominic Rapp, 
Matthias Biedrzycki, Arthur Brophy, Rudolf Harvey and Severin 
Lamping. :; 
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On Resolutions: Friars: Theodore Roemer, Damian Lyons, 
Marion Habig, Vincent Langeuth, Alexis Gore, Denis Gallagher 
and John Loftus. 

After announcing a special meeting of the Executive Board for 
11.30 a.m., the Chairman called for the paper entitled: “ Our 
American Youth—A Psychological Study,” by the Rev. John 
Loftus, O.M.C., A.M., Mount St. Francis Pro-Seminary, Mount 
St. Francis, Ind. A lively discussion followed on the psychological 
tendencies of the adolescent, on the influence of environment and 
on ways and means to improve our teaching methods for this 
critical period. 

The second paper of the morning session—“ Statistical Survey 
of the Catholic Youth Movement in the United States,” was read 
by the Rev. Damian Lyons, O.F.M., 8.T.D., of Old Mission, Santa 
Barbara, California. This paper entailed a tedious investigation 
of figures and facts and contained enlightening data on a very 
practical question. The discussion dealt especially with the difi- 
culties of organization, the lack of material aid and suggestions 
for improving youths’ organizations. The Third Order of St. 
Francis was recommended as a powerful spiritual leven for the 
renewal of youthful society. 

Father Marion Habig, O.F.M., A.M., of Quincy College, 
Quincy, Ill., presented the final paper of the morning session. 
The title is: ‘“‘ The Franciscan Order and the Youth Movement.” 
The paper represents diligent research presented clearly and 
succinctly. The discussion traced the intimate relationship be- 
tween the Franciscan apostolate and the education of youth. Asso- 
ciations such as the Antonian Youth, the Archconfraternity of the 
Cord of St. Francis and the Third Order were suggested as 
excellent means of organizing Catholic youth and directing their 
activities. ‘The Meeting adjourned at 11.30 a. m. 


THIRD SESSION 
RenssE.aer, N. Y., June 22, 1938, 3.00 p. m. 


The Secretary read the following communication from the Very 
Rev. Vincent Mayer, O.M.C., Provincial of the Province of the 
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Immaculate Conception at whose seminary the Conference was 


assembled : 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 21, 1938. 


To the Delegates of the Franciscan Educational Conference: 


It is an intense disappointment for me to be prevented at the last moment 
from attending the Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
assembled at St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. I had looked for- 
ward with real pleasure to extending personally the hearty welcome of our 
Province to the officers and members of the Conference. 

However, I feel it my duty to sacrifice my personal inclinations in this 
matter and instead to make the journey to Louisville, Ky., to pay our last 
respects to Very Rev. William Peberle, O.M.C., of the Province of Our Lady 
of Consolation, who died this morning and whose funeral takes place at 
Louisville on Thursday morning. Father William was a member of our 
Province before the erection of the Province of Our Lady of Consolation. 

I am sure the members of the Conference will feel that they are welcome 
to St. Anthony-on-Hudson and to every convent of our Province. Please 
accept my heartfelt greetings and my very best wishes for the success of 
your deliberations. May they be again productive of much good for the 
cause of Franciscanism and of religion in general. 

Once more assuring you of my deep regret at being prevented from 
attending in person and with every good wish, believe me 


Very fraternally and sincerely yours, 


Fr. VINCENT, O.M.C., 
Provincial. 


The afternoon session presented a symposium on Youth Activity 
in the realms of the Spiritual, the Educational and the Recrea- 
tional. The first paper entitled ‘‘ Spiritual and Religious,” was 
read by the Rev. Aloysius Isele, O.M.C., St. Francis Convent, 540 
Chestnut Ave., Trenton, N. J. This practical paper reflecting 
the writer’s personal experiences with a group of high school boys, 
awoke much interest on the part of the assembled friars. The dis- 
cussion emphasized the necessity of retreat masters appealing not 
so much to the emotions of young men as to their intellect. 
Thought-provocative conferences and sermons will arouse interest, 
suggest further questions from the hearers and thus open the way 
to further information and, with God’s grace, resolutions for self- 
improvement. 

The second paper in the symposium on Youth Activity dealt 
with the “ Educational and Cultural” and was read by the Rev. 
Pius Barth, O.F.M., of Quincey College, Quincy, Ill. Precision 
and completeness characterized the paper. In the discussion the 
vocational school came in for a large share of criticism. It was 
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argued that in many cases the cost of maintenance is prohibitive 
and that therefore a system of apprenticeship to a master as is 
frequent in Europe should be devised. Cultural subjects for ex- 
ceptional students might be pursued in night schools. 

The third paper treating the “ Recreational ”’ was presented by 
the Rev. Bernardine Mazzarella, O.F.M., of Mount St. Anthony, 
Catskill, N. Y. The discussion corroborated the speaker’s conten- 
tion that good wholesome pastime in the form of athletics, music 
and dance are of paramount importance in any program of youth 
activity. It was also urged that in the appointment of directors 
consideration should be given to personality. 

Present at this afternoon session, as a special guest visiting the 
seminary, was Doctor Arthur K. Beik, Professor of Educational 
Philosophy and Research, and head of the Graduate School at 
New York State College for Teachers. Doctor Beik enlightened 
the Conference on several questions of law relative to education, 
notably that the New York Law allows students to obtain a working 
certificate to do part time work during the school term. The 
Meeting adjourned at 5.30 p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION 


RenssevaEr, N. Y., June 28, 1938, 7.30 p. m. 


The evening session was devoted to the consideration of youth 
organization. A symposium of three papers covered the topic. 
“ Symposium On Organization—General,” was treated by the Rev. 
Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M., of the Franciscan Friary, 1615 Re- 
public St., Cincinnati, Ohio. A spirited discussion followed on 
the merits and demerits of the various present-day organizations, 
e. g., the C. Y. O., the Boy Scouts of America, the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade.. It was also pointed out that there is no real youth 
movement in the United States nor in the Catholic Church of the 
United States. Organizations sponsored privately or locally do 
not betoken a general youth movement. Youths must be cautioned 
against organizations that positively or negatively endanger the 


faith. 
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The paper on ‘“ Organization In Our Seraphicates,” was read 


by the Rev. Alvin Hughes, O.F.M., of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Callicoon, N. Y. The discussion stressed liturgy and literature 
and also the student organizations as powerful means for inte- 
grating the candidates for our Order. The question as to whether 
extra-mural or only intra-mural games should be advocated in our 
seraphicates was answered in favor of extra-mural provided the 
proper supervision is at hand. 

The last paper in the symposium entitled: “ In the Streets and 
Lanes,” was presented by the Rev. Leonard Bacigalupo, O.F.M., 
of Mount St. Francis, Lowell, Mass. The interesting discussion 
respected chiefly the preventive and reclaiming measures to be 
followed by the zealous priest—the good shepherd—in seeking the 
homeless or neglected boy. Courses in practical boyology were 
highly recommended. The Meeting adjourned at 10.00 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Rewssetser, N. Y., June 23, 1938, 8.00 a. m. 


The Rev. Arthur Brophy, O.F.M., of St. Bonaventure’s Semi- 
nary, Allegany, N. Y., presented a paper on “ Reclaiming the 
Wayward.” Experience in dealing with the reformatory and 
court boy lent weighty authority to the writer’s statements. In 
discussing this paper the friars urged especially the parish visita- 
tion and simple practical retreats to pupils in elementary and 
high schools. Control of environment is also necessary but since 
it is not always possible, religion must equip the individual to 
face victoriously difficult situations. 

The Very Rev. Kilian Hennrich, O.M.Cap., A.M., Director 
General of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
213 Stanton St., New York City, presented the final paper of the 
Conference. Years of practical experience in his field rendered 
the writer competent to speak on “The Dangers and How to 
Combat Them.” ‘The paper stimulated a free discussion on the 
dangers encountered from public schools and universities, from 
political, state and federal control. As an antidote, the principle 
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was put forth: “Keep youth in Catholic organizations imbued 
with Franciscan ideals.” 


The Chairman now called for final business. Upon inquiry as 
to the subject of next year’s Meeting, the Chairman made official 
announcement that the subject would be Liturgy as the Meeting 
of 1937 had decided. Thereupon the Editor of the Franciscan 
Studies submitted the following report of what the friars have 
published during the year: 


Ahearn, Pascal, 0.M.Cap. 
“Hell.” The Cowl. Feb., 1938. 
Alexis, Fr., 0.M.Cap. 
Grandeur et Décadence de V Autorité. Montreal, 1937. 
Antonin, Fr. 0.M.Cap. 
Pour de V’Evangile en Action. Montreal, 1938. 
Arcand, Césaire, 0.F.M. 
Bibliographical Notices. Nos Cahiers. 
Bacigalupo, Leonard, O0.F.M. 
First Provincial Tertiary Convention of the Immaculate Conception 
Province. Lowell, 1937. 
Baier, David, 0.F.M. 
Catholic Liturgics. Revised ed., Paterson, 1938. 
In The Franciscan: 
“The Preface and the Sanctus.” June, 1937. 
“ Prayers at the Foot of the Altar.” Aug., 1937. 
“Tncensation of the Altar—the Introit.” Sept., 1937. 
“The Kyrie and the Gloria.” Oct., 1987. 
“The Greeting and the Collect.” Nov., 1937. 
“ Chants between Epistle and Gospel.” Jan., 1938. 
“The Gospel and the Credo.” Feb., 1938. 
“ Offertory Chant and the Procession.” March, 1938. 
“ Offerings of Bread and Wine at Mass.” April, 1938. 
“Other Rites and Prayers at the Offertory.” May, 1938. 
“The Preface and the Sanctus.” June, 1938. 
Balcerak, Daniel, 0.M.C. 
In the Seraphic Chronicle (Polish) : 
Serial on Our Lady’s Litany: “ Mother of Divine Grace ”—“ Virgin 
Most Prudent.” July, 1937—June, 1938. 
Baliman, Reginald, O.F.M. 
The Catholic Church at Cochecton. New York, 1938. 


Ballou, Benedict, 0.F.M. 
In Vow Regis: 
Meditation on Biblical Characters: 
“Lot.” Nov., 1937. 
“ Abraham.” Nov., 1937. 
“ Melchisedech.” Dec., 1937. 
“ Agar.” Jan., 1938. 
“Tsmael.” Feb., 1938. 
“ Joseph.” (Old Test.). March, 1938. 
“The Wife of Lot.” April, 1938. 
“ Aaron.” May, 1938. 
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Basil, Fr., 0.M.C. 

“ Now—A Union of Prayer.” The Companion, Jan., 1938. 
Bédard, Walter, O.F.M. 

Bibliographical Notices in Nos Cahiers. 
Behrendt, Emmanuel, 0.F.M. 

“The Newest ‘ St. Joe’s.’” Franciscan Herald, March, 1938. 


Bennett, Owen, O.M.C. 
In The Companion: 
“ Abundant Graces of Holy Communion.” July, 1937. 
“The Seraphice Doctor.” July, 1937. 
“Together in Peace and Unity.” Aug., 1937. 
“ Priest’s Preparation for Mass.” Sept., 1937. 
*“Vestments of the Priest.” Oct., 1937. 
“ Liturgy of the Requiem Mass.” Nov., 1937. 
“Liturgy of Advent.” Dec., 1937. 
“Vestments of the Priest” (II). Jan., 1938. 
“ Accidental Parts of Holy Mass.” Feb., 1938. 
“ Prayers at the Foot of the Altar.” Mar., 1938. 
“ Confiteor of the Mass.” April, 1938. 
“ Haster and the Mystical Body.” April, 1938. 
“Dominus Vobiscum.” June, 1938. 
“Through Christ our Lord.” July, 1938. 
In The Apostolate of Our Lady (Carey, Ohio) : 
“ Septuagesima Season.” Feb., 1938. 
“ Kaster.” April—May, 1938. 
Bellerose, Justin-M., 0.F.M. 
“Fondation franciscaine d’une Maison de retraites fermées au Japon.” 
Les Missions Franciscaines, March, 1938. 
Benoit, Séraphin-Jos., O.F.M. 
Programme de conférences & Vusage du Maitre des novices de la Province 
O.F.M. St. Joseph du Canada. Montreal, 1938. 
Bienneman, Stephen, 0.M.Cap. 
In St. Francis Home Journal: 
“The Greatness of a Mother.” March—April, 1938. 
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The Sacrifice and Sacrament of the Mass, Heart of the Mystical Body of 
Christ (private printing). St. Ant.-on-Hudson, 1938. 


Wecker, Alexius, 0.F.M. 
In Franciscans in China: 
“From Dust—To a New Life.” July, 1937. 
“China’s Youth.” March, 1938. 
Weir, Eligius, 0.F.M. 
“A Saint in Prison.” Franciscan Herald, March, 1938. 
Wheeler, Celsus, O.F.M. 
“A Franciscan Looks at Life.’ Catholic Union and Times, Buffalo, 
1938. Series of articles. 
Wholihan, Terence, 0.M.C. 
“ Kternal Light for Japan.” The Companion, Dec., 1937. 
“ Race Suicide—Today’s Menace.” Zhe Companion, Jan., 1938. 
Wiest, Brendan, 0.M.Cap. 
“Caguana ” (Mission, Puerto Rico). St. Francis Home Journal, Feb., 
1938. 
Wilken, Robert, 0.F.M. 
Historical Sketch of Holy Family Ohurch and Parish. Oldenburg. 
Cincinnati, 1937. 
“Oldenburg Centennial.” Prov. Chronicle, Jan., 1938. 
Workman, Hyacinth, O.F.M. 
In The Franciscan Review: 
“Talks on the Third Order. The monthly meeting.” June, 1937. 
“Talks on the Third-Order. The Tertiary’s Contribution.” July, Oct., 
Dec., 1937—Jan., 1938. 
“Our First Pilgrimage to Mount St. Anthony (Sherbrooke).” July, 
1937. 


PROCEEDINGS lv 


we ee a the Third Order. The Canonical Visitation.” Feb., March, 


“Talks on the Third-Order. The Spirit of the Rule.” June, 1938. 


“A letter to the author of the Priest’s Way to God.” Nos Cahiers, 
March, 1938. 


Wuest, John, 0.F.M. 
One Hundred Years of St. Boniface Parish. Louisville, 1937. 
Wyse, Alexander, 0.F.M. 


“God’s Hero (Fr. Leo Heinrichs, 0.F.M.).” Provincial Annals, April, 
1937. 


In The Franciscan: 
“The Grave of Francis’ Heart.” Aug., 1937. 
“The Four Masters.” Mar., 1938. 
“The Holy Man of Horta.” June, 1938. 
Yudin, Robert, 0.M.C. 
“Christmas at Greccio.” The Companion, Dec., 1937. 
Zonca, Norbert, 0.M.C. 
In the Seraphic Chronicle (Polish) : 
“St. Anthony, Example of the Love of God.” Aug.-Sept., 1937. 


The Rey. John Loftus, O.M.C. submitted the Resolutions 
which were adopted as read. Since there was to be no election at 
this meeting, the following remain in office for the ensuing year: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., Fonda, N. Y. 

Secretary, Fr. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Editor (Franciscan Studies), Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M., 
Quincey, Il. 


The following friars were chosen as new members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Conference: Fr. Turibius Deaver, O.F.M., for 
the Province of Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Calif.; Fr. Alcan- 
tara Dion, O.F.M., for the Province of St. Joseph, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Since all business was now finished, the Rev. Marion Habig, 
O.F.M., gave thanks to the Province of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, particularly to the Very Rev. Vincent Mayer, O.M.C., Pro- 
vincial, the Very Rev. Ferdinand Mayer, O.M.C., Rector of St. 
Anthony-on-Hudson, and to all the local friars, for the truly Fran- 
ciscan hospitality dispensed during the strenuous days of the con- 
vention. While chanting the grateful Te Dewm, each friar could 
not but feel that, over and above the intellectual atmosphere, he 
had also imbibed the spirit of the place—Franciscan hospitality, 

rosity, charity. 
ald : Fr. Craupe L. Voeet, O.M.Cap., 


Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT—A WORLD 
MOVEMENT 


Fr. Ratpo Oupmann, O.F.M. 


Today the eyes of the world are focused on youth. Every- 
where youth is in the limelight, whether as a problem of the 
present or as symbol of the future. It would seem that twenty-five 
years ago there were no youths, for the child stepped from the 
school immediately into a job and became a man without anyone 
particularily noting a period of transition. But twenty years of 
social, economical, political upheaval has isolated youth from 
the mass of humanity and has revealed him to a startled world as 
something distinct, as something definite, with its own character- 
istics, its own exigencies, its own powers. The moral forces of 
this world, the Church, the State, Society were at first indifferent 
towards this new apparition on reality’s horizon, but when they 
came to recognize the innate, latent power for good or evil bedded 
in youth they were not slow in applying themselves to aid or 
exploit it. So much so that today there is not a country, not a 
movement, whether political, social or religious, wherein youth is 
not asked to play a conspicuous role. In a word, the world has 
become youth conscious. 

A survey of the principal countries shows their youth to be 
intensely active. Everywhere they command attention, and 
governmental machinery has been sorely taxed to relieve their 

needs, meet their demands and promote their in- 


Youth terests. Unemployment is the kernel problem out 
Everywhere of which most of the other youth problems have 
Active grown. To ameliorate this condition the Civilian 


Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration were organized in America. Similar organizations 
exist in Australia, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Sweden, 
Switzerland and a host of other countries. The same problem of 
unemployed youths has revolutionized and intensified education. 
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There is hardly a lad who is not receiving some kind of instruc- 
tion. In Australia, Canada, Germany, Great Britain, South 
Africa, Switzerland and in the United States the youth are 
offered vocational guidance. In most every country on the globe 
they are given vocational training. Student aid can be acquired 
in Denmark, Great Britain and in the United States. Youth is 
given every opportunity to equip himself for a place in the world. 

The consequence of unemployment is too much leisure. To add 
zest to leisure hours and to keep the youth out of mischief, Aus- 

tralia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, the 
Danger of United States, not to mention other nations, offer 
Excessive recreational facilities, sponsor athletics, promote 
Leisure games, provide entertainment and promote apprecia- 

tion of art and nature. Then, too, some countries 
provide and encourage military training not of a compulsory 
nature to absorb hours which might otherwise hang heavy on the 
youth. Notable among these are Portugal, Brazil, Canada, Den- 
mark and the United States with its R. O. T. C. Besides, in 
most countries there are youth organizations of a private character 
with diverse aims and interests. 

But we must doff our hats to the States which rose out of the 
ashes of the World War for taking advantage of a situation. The 
Soviet Union, Fascist Italy and National Socialist Germany capi- 
talized on the distress, despair and dissatisfaction which was the 
inheritance of the youth of the post-war period. They awakened 
their enthusiasm and gained their support by painting a rosy and 
glorious future in which they, the youth of today, would form the 
backbone and supply the leaders. As Kohn remarks in his article 
on youth movements in the Dictionary of Social Sciences: The 
new rulers depended upon youth to effect the transition from the 
old order to the new. The youth movements became official or 
semi-official organizations and very often the most faithful support 
of the new regime.” 

That in Germany the youth were to be used to insure per- 
manency to what might otherwise prove a mere political flare is 
evidenced from a speech of Hitler, as quoted by the New York 

Times of May 1st, 1937: “ First of all, we made a start 
Utilizing with the Nation’s youth. There are still among us old 
German  foggies who are no longer good for anything. ... But 
Youth this does not disturb us. We will take away their 
children. These we will train and educate to become 
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new Germans. We will not permit them to lapse into the old way 
of thinking, but will give them a thorough training. We will take 
them away when they are 10 years old and bring them up in the 
spirit of the community until they are 18. They shall not escape 
us. They will join the party, the Sa, the SS, or other formations, 
or go into factories and offices. Later on they will do 2 years of 
military service. Who shall dare say that such training will not 
promise a Nation.” : 

The set-up in Russia is very similar. In the Soviet system the 
youth play an extremely important rdle—they are inoculated 
with the virus of Communism from infancy for they are to be the 

torchbearers of Communism for the generations to come. 
Russian All Russian youths have been regimented into one 
Youth  organization—the All-Union Lenist Communist Union 

of Youth (the Komsomol). Lenin, too, saw in youth the 
one means of perpetuating his ideas: “the generation,” he says, 
“which is now 15 years old will see the Communist society and 
will itself construct this society” while “the generation whose 
representatives are now about 50 year of age, should not expect 
to see a Communist society. This generation will die before then.” 

Down in Italy, theoretically, there is no obligation to join with 
a government-controlled youth organization. But in reality the 
government has complete control over the youth. The Opera 

Nazionale Ballilla, “‘ an institution providing moral and 
Italian physical education for the young, according to the princi- 
Youth ples and ideals sponsored by Fascism” (Royal Decree of 

April 3, 1986) takes care of young Italians until they 
reach the age of 18 when they enter the Fasci Giovanili di 
Combattimento. At 21 they are eligible to become full-fledged 
members of the Fascist Party and the Militia. The “ Dopo- 
lavora ”’ takes care of the leisure hours. 

But here it is to be remarked that Russia, Germany and Italy 
are not content with complete control of their own youth. Through 
a highly specialized group of propaganda artists their respective 
doctrines are being disseminated in other lands in such a way as 
to captivate the interest and arouse the enthusiasm of youth for 
their Weltanschauung, while, at the same time, engendering suspi- 
cion and hatred towards those who oppose their tenets or criticise 
their modus agendt. Such propaganda explains the mushroom 
growth of Young Communist Societies throughout the world, the 
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World’s Youth Congress Movement, youth organizations modeled 
from a German pattern, as found in both North and South 
America, as well as a great deal of late American education. 

Glimpses at other corners of the world show the youth in the 
front rank of their country’s activities. In Asia, both China and 
Japan are catering to youth. In China Generalissimo Chiang 
Kia- shek has instigated “the New Life Movement” which has 

found a tremendous following among the youth. In 
In Other Northern China youthful Communistie organizations 
Countries prevail. These are abetted by the fact that Japan is 

looked upon a “ Fascist’ State, and Communism is 
portrayed as its antithesis. Japanese youth movements are hind- 
ered by Japanese morality, which stresses the importance of filial 
piety, that is, subjection to one’s elders. Nevertheless the youth 
there show a keen interest in national and political affairs. 

In Africa Mohammedanism is making powerful strides. The 
Holy See is growing alarmed. The Arab world is changing her 
internationalism for nationalism. As T. E. Lawrence comments 
in his Seven Pillars of Wisdom: The Mohammedan world is no 
longer dreaming of wars for faith and dogma but for wars to 
establish independent government. Here, too, the youth are the 
power behind the movement. This is especially true of Egypt, as 
the events of the last decade will bear out. 

The Roman Catholic Church, being a universal Church, cannot 
but be interested in something so world-wide as the stress being 
placed upon youth. The Church is the mother of all, and it grieves 

her sorely to see her children not only being weaned 
Youth away but forcefully deprived of her nourishing breast. 
and the She realizes that her youth are being saturated with the 
Church liberal, atheistic, anti-social influences eminating from 

the leaders of organized youth groups. She also is aware 
of the dangers arising from unemployment, too much leisure and a 
morally decadent environment. Consequently, the Church no 
longer considers the Catholic education acquired in a parochial 
school as sufficient to mould her sons for life. She now recognizes 
those years from 14 to 21 as still belonging to the formative years, 
for at this age the youth is first called upon to weigh Catholic 
principles against those of Mammom, whatsoever the guise might 
be, Communism, Socialism, Capitalism, Atheism. Therefore the 
youth needs guidance, protection and a sincere appreciation and 
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warm enthusiasm for his religion. For these reasons the Church 
has set in motion a series of movements to gain, retain and re- 
claim youth. 

Youth interest in our missions, both home and foreign, have 
been stimulated as never before; Catholic Action has been given 
stressed impetus through the instrumentality of youth. The multi- 
plication of Catholic Schools of higher learning, Study Clubs, 
Catholic Student Federations, Catholic troops of Boy Scouts, 
Catholic Youth Brigades, Catholic Recreation Centers, the C. Y.O. 
all tend to hold our youth within the fold and equip him with 
means not only to defend Catholic principles but also to attack 
antagonistic ones. 

Despite the prominence given to youth today, it is nevertheless 
difficult to place the finger on anything that might strictly be 
defined as a youth movement, that is, a movement of the youths, 

for the youths, by the youths. Surely, the Hitler 


Lack of Jugend, the Komsomol, the Fasci Giovanili di 
Real Youth Combattimento do not measure up to such a notion 
Movement of a youth movement. Where youth bind them- 


selves not to think beyond the circles traced by a 
party of adults, not to act beyond the will of a grown-up master, 
not to interpret world affairs except according to the rules of 
hermeneutics as set down by a Hitler, a Stalin or a Mussolini, we 
can only speak of a regimentation, an exploitation of youth to 
further and bolster already established interests. Nor do the 
World’s Youth Congress Movement or the Veterans of Future 
Wars come up to the requisites of a real youth movement, for 
here the youth are but cozened into believing that they are leaders 
while they are actually being led. Perhaps, the closest approach 
to an existing youth movement in the true sense are the Jocists 
of Belgium and France, where youth under youth leadership and 
initiative are doing so much to salvage Catholicity among the 
working classes. 

It is true that there have been spontaneous outbursts on the 
part of youth to proclaim their own ideas in conscious revolt 
against the old, established order of things. A certain animosity 
has always prevailed between the older and the younger genera- 
tion. The one being unable to understand the other, mutual 
relations have always been more or less strained. Youth, however, 
with its inexperience has never been able to organize itself success- 
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fully against the prevailing order of things. This failure is 
attributable either to the lack of real leaders, or to the lack of 
sincerity, or to the lack of a definite, practical thing to substitute 
in place of the old. Youth movements have rarely gone beyond the 
school or center where they were hatched. Wanting stamina, they 
cannot stand life outside the incubator; the ideals being quickly 
stifled in coming into contact with the real. 

Prior to the war Germany was best known for youth movements. 
But then they were non-political. They showed primarily a 
marked trend against the extreme intellectualism of the school 
and an effort to escape from the materialism and routine of modern 
industrial life. But things have since changed. The youth move- 
ments, formerly so individualistic, autonomous and bearing that 
tell-tale characteristic, revolt against society, are now but an inte- 
gration of the ideological and political groups which have foisted 
themselves upon society since the World War, or, at best, they 
are a last line of defence set up by a toppling society to save at 
least something of the old order. 

But even if there is no real youth movement, still the youth are 
moving and are being moved. ‘That spirit of unrest so prevalent 
among the youth of today might well be dubbed a movement. The 

insecurity brought on by unemployment, the em- 
Youth’s harrassment caused by lack of money, “ dead-end ” 
Uncertain jobs, the circumvention of ambition, all these things 
Attempts have conspired to beget a pitiful state of mind in 

youth, a state of distress and bewilderment. They 
feel themselves abandoned in a chaotic social Maelstrom and they 
are crying out to be saved. And if we do not do something to 
save them, they will attempt to save themselves. If they cannot 
hitch their life-line to a star, they will hitch it to a submarine— 
social revolution. 


DISCUSSION 


FR, SEVERIN LAMPING, O.F.M.:—In speaking of the dangers inherent 
in the youth movement it may be well to distinguish between an uncontrolled 
and a controlled youth movement. In Europe the youth movements which 

had already begun before the world war received a 
Controlled and new impetus in post war years. The deflation of 
material values as well as of spiritual values durin 
Uncontrolled the world war made a new oyienvation uaperaeyal 
Youth Movements especially in Germany, humiliated by the drastic terms 
of the Versailles Treaty. Consequently, the German 
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youth looked for a new mode of living. It broke with many traditions of 
the past and advocated a simpler mode of living, a return to the country, 
the revival of old folklore and dances, the friendship with the youth of other 
nations. But despite the idealism and good objectives, this movement showed 
all the weaknesses of so many other youthful enterprises. This more or 
less uncontrolled youth movement, predominantly under its own leadership, 
overestimated its own importance and underestimated the achievements of 
its elders. Due to inexperience, it failed to value things properly. Certain 
traditions of the past were often ignored, especially the fact that a too sudden 
break with the past brings about a reaction. This new generation often 
lacked reverence for the achievements of the past. Members ofthe so-called 
“ Quick-born ” were especially fantastic in their utterances. 

With some individuals this spirit of youth led to a false romanticism and 
to a form of pantheism. The slogan: “ Back to Nature,” induced some to 
substitute nature for religion. Consequently, they preferred to worship “ under 

the blue dome of heaven” rather than to attend divine 

False services in church. The same slogan, moreover, brought 

ee about an overemphasis of the physical and of the human 

Romanticism body. Undoubtedly, the nudist movement in Germany found 

encouragement in the youth movement which in its endeavor 

to break away from the congested cities was prone to admit little restraint 

in its trend back to nature. Little wonder that the German Hierarchy re- 
peatedly warned against boys and girls hiking together. 

Animated by the best of motives, the Youth Movement of Germany, or at 
least certain groups, abstained from alcoholic beverages and smoking. At 
the same time, however, they were often too vehement in denouncing others 
who did not imitate them. Youth is radical and easily inclined to be in- 
tolerant of others. Hence, the European youth movements made the biggest 
mistake in assuming that youth can lead itself. They forgot that youth 
is a period of transition, a preparatory stage in human development and not 
a goal in itself. Gradually, however, these more or less uncontrolled youth 
movements were taken over by experienced leaders to the advantage of the 
youth. It may be safely said that these movements accomplished very much 
in bringing about a rejuvenation in many ways. The Catholic groups fostered 
the liturgical movement, helped the retreat movement and gave new stimulus 
to healthful sports. 

Dangers, however, lurk not only in the uncontrolled youth organizations, 
but also in the controlled or organized groups. It is naturally a matter of 

great importance in whose hands the youths are. As long 

Dangers of as the leadership is capable and of moral integrity and pur- 

ized «POSE: much good can be accomplished for and through youth. 

Organize On the other hand, leaders with false ideologies and perverted 

Groups moral standards can be the ruination of youth. The paper 

of Father Ralph Ohlmann, O.F.M., showed very forcefully the 

great dangers threatening the youth of various countries on the part of the 

totalitarian states where the youth organizations have become mere instru- 
ments of the states. : 

Unfortunately, many things which other agencies promise and give youth 
have a greater appeal than those things which the Church offers. The grandeur 
and prosperity of the nation, the theory of race superiority, the importance 
of blood and soil as stressed by National Socialism, or the fight for the 
liberation of the proletariat as promulgated by communism, are more con- 
crete than the spiritual gains and progress promised by the Church. More- 
over, many governments cater to youth, whilst the Church, though she may 
sponsor recreational facilities, must at the same time sternly uphold the 
moral order. It is impossible to conceive how some neo-pagan ideologies have 
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captivated the youth of the nation in foreign countries. The youth is not 
so much to blame as the irresponsible leadership. The German youth is 
taught that Bolshevism is the worst enemy; Russian youth is taught that 
Fascism is the ruination of the world. Thus the youth of these countries 
have imbibed false philosophies and have been educated along false lines. 

Even in the case of Catholic youth organizations certain pitfalls were not 
always avoided. The following mistakes were made in many European 
Catholic organizations: 

1. In the effort to organize the whole youth, too much 

‘ stress was laid on organizing. Frequently the numbers were 
Pitfalls to be rated more than the spirit. Moreover, every youth organiza- 
Avoided tion should be a living organism. Membership in a big 

organization is not always indicative of an active 
participation. 

2. Those not belonging to an organization often did not receive the atten- 
tion they were entitled to as members of the parish. Priests often had their 
eye on the members of the organizations but were inclined to overlook others. 

3. Catholic organizations were sometimes linked with political groups 
which worked out to the detriment of the organizations. Catholic groups 
should in no way be allied with political factions. 

4. Every youth organization should have as its prime objective—unless 
it promotes the missions or other similar works—the spiritual progress of 
the parish and of the family. The organization should never undertake any- 
thing or further particular interests to the detriment of the parish or the 
family. Some organizations failed in this respect. The members were con- 
tinually invited to participate in work, hikes, sports and were thus withdrawn 
from the influence of the home. 

There is no doubt that Catholic youth should be organized, for if we do 
not succeed in enlisting them in our organizations, other radical groups will. 
Nevertheless, it is of prime importance that we proceed wisely and under 
no circumstances be content to afford mere recreation without wholesome food 
for the soul. Spiritus est qui vivificat. 


OUR AMERICAN YOUTH—A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
VIEW 


Fr. Joun Lorrus, O.M.C., A.M. 


The task assigned the writer of this paper was that of present- 
ing the psychological background that must be taken into con- 
sideration in planning a movement designed to meet the problems 
of American Youth. The scope of such a paper is manifestly 
too wide to permit of anything like adequate treatment of all the 
factors that suggest themselves in connection with the topic. Con- 
sequently, the material presented herewith is not set forth as 
anything like a complete picture, but rather as an attempt at 
suggestion of some of the main characteristics of youth in general 
and American youth in particular. 

Treatment of the topic is rendered complicated by the funda- 
mental fact that youth extends for such a long period, includes so 
many varying stages, and embraces individuals with widely di- 
vergent backgrounds and opportunities. The statements made con- 
cerning youth must of their essence be general and patently 
subject to thousands of individual exceptions. 

To provide some unity for this discussion an effort has been 
made to proceed along an outline of growth in nature, interests, 
and needs of youth. This seems a reasonable approach in view 

of the fact that, trite as it may seem to say it, the 
Method of outstanding feature of youth is that of growth and 
Procedure consequent change. In that quite obvious phenome- 

non are rooted most of the difficulties in which youth 
finds itself and in which society sometimes finds youth. In this, 
too, in its constant changes and consistent freshness, lies the great 
charm youth has for those who have passed into maturer, more 
settled years. Out of youth’s development ensue his interests and 
his needs. On the foundations of his interests must be built all 
plans to meet his needs. 

In adopting such a method of procedure, however, we should, 
perhaps, first take cognizance of the fact that when we speak of 
different stages of development and point out accompanying 
quantative and qualitative changes, we do so simply for purposes 
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of convenience and not to propose a rigid mechanical formula. It 
is important to realize the distinction in grades of maturity, for 
“no single period of life can be adequately dealt with or fully 
understood except in its relation to other periods” (12: 12). The 
characteristics of each period have their roots in the past and their 
branches in the future. But it is dangerously unrealistic to con- 
sider the variously differentiated phases of human development as 
immutably distinct division. The periods overlap and shade into 
others with changes that are usually gradual. Even in the litera- 
ture on the subject, it should be noted, we meet somewhat 
confusing differences both in temporal demarcations and in 
terminology. 

Thus we proceed to a consideration of the growth of American 
youth. Quite the most observable phase of this growth is the 
physical. From data gathered by seriatiem measurements on the 
same individual at different ages and from single sets of measure- 
ments on many different individuals of each age level, psycholo- 
gists have been able to amass a considerable amount of data per- 
taining to the physical growth and development of American 
children, but the findings are often complicated with techniques 
and by factors of individual differences and varying rates of 
advancement for different portions of the anatomy. Tor reference 
we call attention principally to such studies as those of Baldwin, 
Wood, Boynton, Gray and Ayres, Meredith, Van Dyke, but for 
purposes of this short treatise it seems more expedient to adopt 
some such generalized summary of their findings as is given by 
Kelly. On the basis of stages of rapid or slow development, he 
distinguishes six stages: 

1. The period of infancy extending from birth to the third 
year and marked by rapid growth. 

2. The period of early childhood, or pre-school 
Stages of age, extending from the third to the sixth year and 
Physical also marked by rapid growth. 
Development 3. The period of childhood extending from the 
sixth to the tenth year, marked by a slowing down 
in growth and called the primary school age. 

4. The period of later childhood, the intermediate school age, 
extending from the tenth to the twelfth year and likewise a period 
of slow growth. 

5. The period of transition extending from the twelfth to the 
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fourteenth year marked by a rapid growth rate. This period is 
frequently designated as pre-adolescence or the junior high school 
age. 

6. The period of adolescence which extends from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth year is marked by a gradual slowing down of the 
growth rate until adult standards are reached (8: 231). 

For purposes of this discussion it seems better to extend the 
view of adolescence several years including the years 16-24 of the 
“adult minors.” 

With the earlier stages of childhood we are but slightly inter- 
ested here; our attention tends rather to focus on the levels of 
development that bring the youth away from the dependence on 
his home and more and more to the independence and self-reliance 
of maturity. In the earlier stages the task of guidance is largely 
incumbent upon the parental influence; in the later stages other 
educative forces and influences of society have more and more 
concern. 

The first problem that occurs in this connection is that of health- 
ful development of the youth. Brooks lists seven factors affecting 
physical welfare: 1) Diet and nutrition, 2) sleep and rest, 3) play 

and other recreational activities, 4) sex hygiene, 
The Seven 5) living quarters, 6) correction of physical defects, 
Factors and 7) prevention and treatment of disease (3: 484). 

Control of these factors lies for the most part within 
the realm of the home and family. But the quality of their pro- 
vision is greatly conditioned by the knowledge and resources of 
parents and by improper living habits of other members of the 
family. Of data on actual conditions little is reliable but we are 
told that three quarters of the school children examined have 
physical defects of one kind or another (15: 61). Communities 
and social agencies can do much good by eliminating slums, 
banishing smoke and noise nuisances, providing adequate recrea- 
tional facilities, furnishing health information, establishing clinics 
for the under-privileged and disabled, working sincerely in the 
cause of safety. 

Probably one of the most important contributions that can be 
made by a social agency is in connection with healthful recreation 
of youth. Happily youth’s greatest interest and greatest need are 
closely entwined and center about the focal points of health and 
recreation. Length of life and the state of health in later years 
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depends largely upon the care of health in youth. Unfortunately, 
a superabundance of vitality minimizes in the minds of youth the 
importance of health even when social and economic conditions 
render wholesome development possible. On the other hand the 
wisdom of nature provides motivation and means for healthful 
growth by supplying propensities for vigorous activity. Play is an 
essential to growth and nature equips the different levels of de- 
velopment with varying interests to meet the changing needs. 

Thus we find the lad in the latency period that just precedes 
pre-adolescence, who needs an outlet for his tremendous energy, 
whom nature is preparing to take on the responsibilities of ma- 

turity, and whose budding strength is enabling him to 
The surpass in skill and agility his former girl playmates, 
Gang now begins to turn to group and team games of a mascu- 
Age line nature. Football, basketball, skating, boxing, all such 

sports have attraction for him. Furfey finds this period 
(c. 10 years) the beginning of “ the gang age.” Usually there is 
a small gang of six or eight seemingly grouped on a basis of mental, 
chronological, and developmental age, possessing a leader—though 
he may not be recognized as such—and having a common athletic 
or predatory aim (6: 82). 

From this time on the gang is of predominant influence in 
the life of American youth until pubescence brings new powers, 
new problems, and new viewpoints. The preference for sexually 
differentiated games increases to the point of exclusion. The 
increase in height and weight brings with it an urge to restless 
activity. Hiking in the open air with his fellow scouts or the 
gang becomes increasingly popular. The problems of guidance 
lie in both these periods with provision for opportunity and ade- 
quate supervision. The gang spirit offers tremendous opportuni- 
ties for social adjustments and the urge for exercise must be wisely 
controlled in the interests of health. A program of activity will 
take note of the fact that sustained activity in this period may be 
as dangerous as no activity. It will also provide for the divergent 
needs of boys and girls. 

Of higher importance and worthy of more consideration is the 
treatment of the adolescent period. The time of adolescence is 
best expressed as the “ age period which extends from puberty to 

the completion of physical growth ” (6: 468). The 
Adolescence use of the term adolescent for the period is a par- 
ticularly happy choice for it indicates the inchoate 
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state of adulthood in which youth finds itself in these years. 
Among the Latins the term originally meant “to ripen” and it 
was applied by them, as it is by us, to suggest the state of coming 
into full flower of all the mental and physical powers of adulthood. 
It is just this very inchoativeness, this incipiency of the newly 
fledged powers and interests, that makes the years important both 
for the lad who finds himself no longer a boy nor yet a man and 
for those whose task it is to respect his manhood and guide his 
youth. 

The marking of the beginnings of the period with the advent of 
puberty is important not only because the individual then becomes 
“capable of begetting or bearing offspring” (2: 1), but also 
because various physical, mental, and moral changes come con- 
currently or concommitantly with this phenomenon and their 
inter-relations and co-ordination are basic in an understanding of 
these years (2: 1). 

Just when chronologically, puberty occurs in American youth is 
not definitely settled. Furfey sums up the findings of experi- 
mental measurements by saying: “ In the case of girls the data are 
conflicting and incomplete while the question is almost virgin 
territory in the case of boys.” From the data on hand, however, 
he concludes that the “‘ average age of puberty in American boys 
is about fourteen and a half years while among girls it is slightly 
under fourteen” (5: 469). A number of factors such as race, 
intelligence, heredity, social status, environment, geographical 
location, build, sex, disease, nutrition, mental health, sleep, rest, 
overwork, exercise, may accelerate or retard the onset of matura- 
tion (2: 41-44). Probably the most significant fact here is that 
puberty arrives on the average about a year earlier for girls than 
for boys. 

Along with the pubertal modifications that mark the beginnings 
of the period, there are a number of other physiological changes. 
Among these may be mentioned briefly, the change in bodily form, 
the increase in breathing capacity, the growth of the circulatory 
system, increment in muscular strength, added height and weight, 
and completion of ossification (2: Chap, II-III). Likewise there 
is the development of the “secondary sex characteristics.” 

Mention is made of such details in this discussion because the 
process of attaining full maturity have extended ramifications in 
the life of the adolescent and the adjustments he is called upon 
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to make. Understanding of them, of all the newness that the 
adolescent finds in himself will aid in giving to his changes in 
conduct and outlook that understanding which he demands and 
craves (9: 253). Upon that understanding can be built the 
guidance of adolescents that Fr. Kirsch calls both ‘“ challenge and 
opportunity ” (11: 1195). 

First among the items that demand understanding here is 
the youth’s own interest in his physical growth. We must re- 
member that he is in the midst of a “spurt” that followed the 

period of comparative latency. He has grown 
Peculiarities rather used to taking himself for granted. Now 

somewhat suddenly he finds himself almost a 
stranger to his own body. ‘“‘ He does not know at night, so to 
speak, what he will be like when he wakes up in the morning” 
(4: 13). This brings disturbances and compensations. He is 
proud of his new physique that puts him on a physical level with 
adults about him, but he is concerned over his inability to control 
at times his long limbs and developing muscles. The awkwardness 
he so often shows is as embarrassing to him as it is sometimes dis- 
turbing to others. Huis confusion at this he may try to disguise 
with conscious attempts at being ludicrous. But he is sensitive 
and resentful of criticism. As Fr. Kempf writes: Johnny wants 
to be understood in his interest in muscular strength, and Jane in 
her desire for grace and beauty” (9: 253). 

With these interests come problems that tax the ingenuity of 
all interested in youth. The newly found strength cries out for 
strenuous exercise. ‘There are opportunities here that demand 
consideration, and there are hazards that need careful avoidance. 
First of all, adequate provision must be made for opportunities 
to indulge in sports and games of a helpful, healthful nature. But 
care must be exercised, on the one hand, that excessive strain be 
not placed on the growing body, and on the other that athletics 
be not limited to exploitation of a few near professionals. More- 
over, a sports program should concern itself not only with school 
activities but should be carried out beyond those limits for the 
out of school youth. 

In connection with this latter point it is interesting to note that 
in the Maryland Survey conducted by the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education, almost half 
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(48% ) of the group interviewed specified parks, play- 


The grounds, or community centers as the things they 
Maryland would like to see their communities add to their 
Survey recreational programs. Another 15% suggested swim- 


ming pools. In the same context is a suggestion on 
the necessity of adapting programs to fit the needs of youth rather 
than of adults. The attitude of many is expressed in the question 
of the 18 year old girl who asked: ‘‘ Who wants to go up to the 
gym and see a lot of fat old married women doing calisthenics ” 
(1: 184). Other surveys indicate that the situation is the same 
everywhere in the country. In most cases adequate facilities are 
lacking for wholesome recreation. Where they are not, too often 
the program is ill adapted to the interests of youth (15: 79). 
Efforts to attract young people to any cause will bog down in 
boredom if the recreational needs and desires of the youth are 
ignored. 

So far we have discussed American youth and his needs chiefly 
in terms of his physical growth. Rather extensive attention has 
been paid to that aspect because it looms so large in the minds of 
youth and thus provides an easy avenue of approach to his inter- 
ests. Moreover, on its healthful development depends to a great 
extent the normal development of other aspects. We can never 
forget the intimate union of body and soul, of the interworkings 
of the material and the spiritual. Nature seems to have planned 
that the different abilities should unfold themselves as the physi- 
eal organism grows to a point where the powers can be utilized. 
Any deviation from this normal course may produce personality 
and conduct difficulties. For purposes of convenience, then, al- 
though without complete accuracy, we can link the progressive 
stages of other forms of growth in somewhat the same fashion as 
outlined for the processes of physical development. 


MentTaL GrowTH 


Thus, for instance, we can trace in the progressive changes tak- 
ing place in the child’s intelligence, differences that are both 
qualitative and quantitative. Avoiding the intricacies of plotted 
curves and alphabetical designations, and limiting ourselves to the 
school years we can make the following generalizations and 


applications: ' ; , 
At about the age of six our American child has a mind mature 
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enough to profit by formal education. The powers of reason are 
emerging but imagination is still a great influence. The first years 
of school find his mind more and more active. Perception and 
memory are remarkably acute and learning done is long retained. 
Action and feeling, rather than abstraction, are his forte (8: 2382- 
33). 

In later childhood and pre-adolescence judgment becomes more 
reliable and an intellectual curiosity makes for a keener observa- 
tion of details and powers of prolonged attention (8: 233-34). 
Imagination is vivid but not poetical. Pringle says of the pre- 
adolescent that his life is lived on a concrete basis. “ He is satis- 
fied if he can learn merely how the world runs: later he will phi- 
losophize about the running; now the facts are sufficient, later 
he will demand the theories which organize the facts” (4: 9-10). 
This is, finally, the beginning of the age of ideals and of hero 
worship. What kind of ideals and what type of heroes he cherishes 
is of the utmost importance. 

With adolescence intellectual capacity is increased. For the 
youth of this age there comes a deeper insight based upon a broader 
history of sensations and a newer social outlook. Reasoning 

powers are on the increase and the individual is better 
Signs of able to classify, organize, and arrange his information. 
Mental Logical memory is strengthened but the tedium of mere 
Growth rote learning becomes obnoxious. The imagination is 

quickened, power of imagery is developed, alertness is 
at its peak. Poetry and beauty have a new appeal. Ideals take 
on new lustre and force (12: 33-49). With the increase of intel- 
lectual power the youth is capable of serious thinking and quite 
worthwhile productivity. Poetry and creative writings of all 
sorts, if presented properly, have a decided charm. The fulness 
of development of intelligence takes place in later adolescence and 
presents tremendous potentialities that are sometimes neglected. 
With the right guidance and opportunities, youth of this age could 
and would be more interested in the deeper aspects of economic, 
social, moral, and religious questions. Apathy on these points, so 
often manifested, is a result not of inability or disinclination, but 
of neglect or of a shortsighted consideration of youth as childish. 
The latter approach, consciously or subconsciously, is resented by 
adolescents and leads them to seek intellectual occupation in 
shallower, less profitable pursuits. 
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The chief problems that present themselves with the develop- 
ment of intelligence are related to the interests and needs of 
growing youth and deal specifically with education, reading, 
movies, radio. Education in a formal sense is largely taken care 
of by the school for our American youngsters, but the news- 
papers, magazines, movies, and radio informally and potently are 
shaping the minds of youth to an unprecedented degree. 

Reading and movie interests have been studied in some detail. 
Brooks summarizes the findings as follows: 


Up to the age of five years children enjoy listening to simple narrative 
stories of animals and other children. They like to look at picture books, and 
nature stories, especially the latter, are liked best. Sometimes about the 
eighth or ninth year, interest in fairy stories becomes strong. Soon there- 
after strong interests develop in books of travel and biographical stories. 
Boys of ten or eleven are likely also to show some interest in mechanics and 
invention. Tales of adventure and mystery are enjoyed from the eleventh 
year. Interest in science increases after this year, whereas nature and 
animal stories are not so popular. Girls at ten and eleven years still enjoy 
stories of home and social life and fairy tales. By the age of twelve or 
thirteen, interest is found in biographies and historical narrative. Girls, 
however, show some interest in adult fiction. From fourteen to sixteen, sex 
differences in reading interest become more marked. Boys are greatly inter- 
ested in science, athletics, mechanics, inventions, and the radio, as well as in 
adventure stories. Girls’ dominant interests center chiefly in adult fiction, 
adventures, and in diminishing degree, in juvenile fiction” (3: 354-55). 


With regard to interest in motion pictures the same writer 
summarizes : 
Younger boys like adventure stories, western thrillers, and comedies. Younger 
girls also like adventure, comedies and western thrillers but they also have 
some interest in romance. With older boys and girls, the same qualities are 


much enjoyed, but romance and plot are more to the fore. With older girls, 
the order of preference is romance, comedy, and western thrillers (3: 355). 


From the viewpoint of guidance we are not concerned so much 
with the type of story or movies or radio program the youngster 
is devouring, but rather with the ideal that permeates that story 
or program. According to the interests of their stage of develop- 
ment they will naturally gravitate to stories of adventure, ro- 
mance, mystery, or comedy. And it is as perfectly possible to 
have an adventure story that is wholesome as it is to have one 
that is bad. A romance may be elevating rather than degrading. 
Courage, self-control, loyalty, chivalry, all the ideals that appeal 
to youth may be worked into tales about normal citizens as well 
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as about gangsters. Comedy may be found in a number of situa- 
tions that are neither vulgar nor obscene. 

But there lies the problem. In what seems to be a veritable 
conspiracy against youth, the movies, the magazines, the corner 
drug store library, and sometimes the radio, have in modern times 

enlisted on the side of the forces of evil. They are 
Conspiracies used too often not only to teach evil principles, but 
Against to wrap about the horror of vulgarity and sin the 
Youth glamorous cloak of idealism that appeals to youth- 

ful minds. The harmful consequences are obvious. 
Beginning with pre-adolescence and increasing in adolescence, as 
we have mentioned previously, youth is the time of ideals. And 
ideals, as Fr. Hull points out, can be good or bad, healthy or 
morbid, possible or impossible (3: 13). 

With millions of our American youth attending movies that 
glorify crime, sex aberrations, and illicit love; with these same 
millions finding in their newspapers—and even in the comic 
strips—a halo of publicity surrounding stories of lawlessness and 
immorality; with these same millions of American youth going 
to their beds of an evening thrilling with the latest adventures of 
a criminal hero or smiling smugly over the radio comedian’s slyly 
suggestive joke, the result can only be the establishment in youth 
of false and low ideals. It is no wonder that American youth are 
so frequently found in criminal courts or in the shame and dis- 
tress of sexual difficulties. 

The remedy obviously lies in supervision and selection, and 
likewise in communal efforts to raise publication and production 
standards. For the youths themselves there must be constant 
counter efforts to establish true and noble ideals fortified with all 
that is best in natural and supernatural motivation. 

As an aid to this cause we have a wealth of material in the 
lives of our saints and blessed. Without being too critical, we 
may safely say that ecclesiastical writers and artists have fre- 

quently done a disservice to the young. It is un- 
The Saints fortunate that in so many cases holiness has been 
as Ideals presented as unreal and unattractive. One notes 

with satisfaction the growing demand for biographies 
of the saints that will show to youth that holiness is not incompati- 
ble with happiness, that the courage of sanctity is true adventure, 
that love of God is high romance. And it would seem that in a 
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movement to popularize God’s saints, the Order’s tradition of 
“humanness”’ as well as its own galaxy of religious heroes would 
well equip the Franciscans for leadership. Likewise there is room 
for the friars also in such movements as the Catholic Theatre, 
Legion of Decency, and kindred activities. 


EmorionaL GrowTH 


The discussion of ideals provides a natural transition to another 
phase of growth, that of the emotional; for the emotions, while 
often coloring and making attractive the ideal, at the same time 
depend for their control and stability on the ideal. To understand 
the nature of emotional growth it is necessary first to understand 
the nature of the emotions. Moore’s definition is adequate: “ Each 
emotion consists of one or more simple feelings along with con- 
cepts, sensation, and a more or less complex bodily resonance which 
is partially specific and partially common to all emotional states ” 
(18: 132). He adds: “ Every human emotional complex has an 
important element-intellectual insight into the situation that is 
involved. This insight into the situation is the cause of the 
emotion ” (13: 133). 

The latter remark gives the key to the study of emotional 
growth. For depending upon the intellectual insight, they will 
naturally depend for increase, at least in part, upon the growth 
of intellectual ability. This, we have seen, develops gradually 
through childhood to maturity in mid-adolescence. 

Whatever may be the number and kind of emotions in early 
childhood it does not take a very keen observation to note that there 
are various different emotions present as the child develops. The 
number and intensity of these are dependent upon factors of 
health, environment, teaching, companions, example of others. 
Certainly the variety of emotional stimulants to which American 
Youth are subjected is having a harmful effect in arousing un- 
natural and undue emotional states. 

The type of emotions becomes more involved as the youth 
develops mentally. Consequently, with adolescent maturity the 
emotional life is broader and more intense than it was in child- 

hood. He may not only have more experiences than 
Effects of | he had previously, but his intellectual development 
Emotional renders him capable of reading deeper meaning into 
Growth his experiences. Moreover, for the adolescent there 
is the added factor of his new adulthood and his 
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great consciousness of it, coupled with a fear that it will not be 
recognized. From his physical development, too, for a time, he 
receives an emotional stimulus that produces a great and some- 
times little understood restlessness. 

The result is often sensitivity and emotional instability. Booth 
Tarkington wrote recently: “ Life at fifteen is like the stock ex- 
change, of which experts have announced that there is only one 
certainty; it goes up and it goes down. After it goes up it goes 
down and after it goes down it goes up”’( 16: 77). So it is with 
almost every adolescent. For him there is but a short distance 
between the extremes of joy and sorrow, hope and despair, love 
and hate, action and utter languor. Often this pendulum of emo- 
tion swings without seemingly sufficient cause. 

For American youth there is added danger in the rapid pace of 
the times. With his new powers there comes to the adolescent an 
incessant urge to exercise them; to taste the new experiences to 
the full. He is constantly on the alert for thrills and excitement. 
And our modern world stands too ready to give him the “ good 
time ” he wants, but often at the expense of his health and some- 
times of his soul. On the American scene the natural storm and 
stress of the period is frequently raised to the proportions of a 
veritable hurricane. 

Over these emotional crises all youth must be helped. Not 
that in any way the emotions must be stifled, but they must be 

properly directed and controlled. Here again 
Suggested Aids ideals are of paramount importance. The youth 

must be made to desire, strive for, cherish, prac- 
tices of self-control based on a rational understanding of the situa- 
tions that confront him and of the nobility and worth of virtue. 

More than this, youth needs something worthwhile to do; 
something meaningful to provide a really valuable outlet for the 
newly felt surgings of life. For this his increased vitality makes 
him capable, his widened outlook and sense of responsibility make 
him desirous, his sense of importance makes him eager. With a 
fine understanding of the psychology of youth our communistic 
brethren make it a principle and a practice to supply their young 
adherents with some duty to perform. An observer of our own 
practices would be inclined to the belief that we are somewhat 
backward in our treatment of adolescence and are prone to make 
of our program a routine of religious ‘“ busy-work ” that annoys 
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and repells youth. In this, as in many points, we have much to 
learn from others. 


SexuaL Propiems 


With the question of emotional control we are led to the vexa- 
tious question of sex with which it is so greatly concerned. There 
is no longer any doubt that sexual curiosity is aroused at an early 
age and that it is in the best interests of the child to give what 
information his curiosity desires and his capacity makes feasible. 
As the child increases in development, added details may be sup- 
plied in a natural, reasoned, calmly unemotional way. At as early 
an age as his individual needs call for, he should be made to 
appreciate fully the beauty of God’s law that is at work in his 
body. Carefully he must be led to a spirit of reverence in all that 
pertains to the body that serves as the tabernacle of his soul. As 
the years unfold new wonders to his ever more curious and more 
active mind, he should be given adequate explanation on the nature 
and the use of the beautifully arranged mechanism of his physical 
nature. 

Supplied with proper ideals and adequate information, and 
surrounded by the aids of religion, he will be able to meet the 
onslaughts that come with the sexual maturation and ensuing 

turbulence of adolescence. We who are enabled in the 
Source of confessional to read the text of the heart, need no 
Strength elaborate tomes of psychology to tell us of the fierce- 

ness and universality of struggle that come with the 
advent of sexual maturity. We who have in the forum of con- 
science access to the files of the soul need no results of the scientific 
survey or of the quickly hushed exposé of school scandals to tell us 
how often the records are blemished with the accounts of losses 
and defeats. But we know too (and be it added, the very intimacy 
of the source of our information gives surety to our knowledge), 
that the ideal of purity still has attraction for the minds of youth. 
For a group such as this, the amazement with regard to youthful 
sexual aberrations must arise not from the facts of their extent 
and frequency, but rather from their comparative limitedness in 
view of the present-day sex mania and general breakdown of char- 
acter. Fr. Kirsch says truly: “The temptations from without 
have grown to an alarming extent, while the supports from within 
have been weakened very seriously” (10: 804). Efforts to 
remedy the present sorrowful situation must strike at both these 
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factors. Every civic movement to elevate the general moral 
standard of American society and to lessen the incentives to sin 
deserves our full-hearted support. Every available resource for 
the up-building of general character and the correct direction of 
youthful energy must be utilized in behalf of training for chastity. 
The limitations of the paper prevent delineation of methods and 
detail, but in a general way we may summarize the situation with 
another quotation from Dr. Kirsch: 

Any adequate plea for chastity must include every supernatural and natural 
help ... the writer does not share the misgivings sometimes expressed as 
to the usefulness of the fear motive. In fact the fear motive is a deterrent 
from vice in the case of adults (the present national campaign against social 
diseases is based thereon) and even with adolescence it has some force. The 
sublimation appeal is more effective with the adolescent than with the sober 
minded adult. Yet neither the fear motive nor the charm of any merely 
natural ideal can be adequate alone, as each deals at most with only one 
phase of man’s complex nature, and ignores his weakness caused by original 
sin and requiring the assistance of supernatural aid to enable him to lead a 
life in keeping with his supernatural destiny. What must needs be stressed 


now is that complete Catholic appeal which includes both the natural and 
supernatural helps (10: 803-04). 


SoctaL DEVELOPMENT 


Social growth, as all growth, begins in the cradle, and in the 
earliest days of life the child begins to learn to adapt itself in its 
relations with others. In pre-school days and in the first years of 
school, children play together in groups and sometimes form inti- 
mate but transient friendships. Experience teaches, painfully at 
times, that living with others demands frequent subjection of self 
and recognition of the rights of others. Nevertheless, the interest 
and sympathies of the child are centered in itself and its efforts 
are turned to the attainment of its own ends. Witness here the 
classic example of trying to find an outfielder for a ball team of 
ten-year-olds. On the whole, then, we may say that real social 
development begins near pre-adolescence in what Furfey has termed 
the “Gang Age.” We noted before the intimacy, stability, and 
strength of the associations then formed and the characteristic 
activities produced. This phase of development is of vast im- 
portance in the character formation of youth. “ A good gang is a 
powerful influence in the life of a boy. A bad gang may work 
havoc in him, just as it does in the neighborhood” (12: 97). 
What effective use can be made of this side of youth for larger 
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ends than mere recreation can be seen in its utilization by the 
totalitarian governments of our own day. Its potentialities for 
the causes of democracy and religion in America are patently too 
little utilized. 

Some excellent work in this line is being done, of course, and 
merits wide approval. But it reaches far too little of the total 
population. Figures gathered from various sources show that only 

about one third of the 7-12 year group belongs to 
Organizing any organization, and most of these are boys. Of 
for Good — 8,000 young girls in California only 15% were found 

to be organized. In the Maryland study mentioned 
previously 72% of the white and 86% of the negro group belong 
to no clubs (15: 89). Why this condition exists is difficult to 
determine. But among the reasons are most probably the treasured 
individuality that characterizes Americans of all ages, and youth 
especially. Another may be found in the lack of the financial 
ability to pay dues, fees, supply uniforms, etc., that many of the 
youth organizations demand. Remedy for this, in part, would 
lie in reduction of expenses and in giving members of groups 
larger shares of responsibility. 

With adolescence the social spirit develops most fully, and 
social approval counts for most. The age brings a ripening of 
the social instincts, ‘‘ those natural tendencies that prompt a person 
to seek the companionship of others and to measure up to certain 
standards which society imposes” (12: 95). 

With the coming of maturity the youth becomes more aware 
both of his individuality and of his place in the group. With his 
new outlook comes new problems for the adolescent and those who 
are to guide him. Pringle well says: “ It is a time when the ado- 
lescent feels that he and his group understand more fully and know 
better all that is essential to life and conduct than older people, 
who as it seems to him, have lost step with the times; hence, there 
is a tendency for a time to be fundamentally impervious to adult 
influences ” (14: 91). 

This attitude may often lead the adolescent into trouble. Re- 
senting what seems to him a failure by adults to extend practical 
recognition to his manhood and to accord him the liberty which he 

feels he merits, he is inclined to take positive steps 
Youths’ toward asserting his individuality in conflict with 
Complex authority. As Furfey writes: “ Like a person with an 
inferiority complex he is not yet sure enough of him- 
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self to submit gracefully ” (11: 140). His craving for liberty 
often leads him to seeking for license. 

On the other hand the adolescent is capable of a great altruism. 
His recognition of the social group makes him capable of working 
with others and for others. A genuinely Catholic and American 
youth program must strive to promote and utilize the better phases 
of this social tendency. To supply the lack of appreciation for the 
guiding hand of authority and the wisdom of experience, attractive 
ideals must be supplied the youngster to serve as inner controls in 
times of stress. Coupled with religious training the altruistic 
spirit can be used, should be used, to produce those sacrifices out 
of which mastery of self is engendered. Supported by American 
initiative the adolescent can and should be introduced to activities 
socially and personally valuable. 


Reuicious Growtu 


The final and most important phase of growth of the youth 
is the religious. In a way it is, perhaps, inexpedient to speak of 
growth in connection with religion, for the fundamentality of 
faith and service of God may be as complete in a child as in the 
adult. But with the deepening of intelligence that comes with 
the years there is also an increase in exactness of concepts which 
we may refer to as growth. Unfortunately for a great portion of 
American youth, this aspect of growth and training, when not 
ignored entirely, is given inadequate consideration. Worse still, 
the vapid and vague conception of religion held by a majority of 
non-Catholics is rendered futile and infertile by the influence of a 
non-sectarian secularized public school system. The resulting 
indifference produces an irreligious American atmosphere that 
affects to an extent even Catholics. Furthermore, a lack of 
recognition of the principle of growth in abilities, interests, and 
needs is met at times in the teaching and application of religion by 
Catholic educators. 

The last meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
dealt at length with the question of the teaching of religion and 
traced out in detail the content and methods which seemed best 
suited to the different levels of development. It is hardly wise 
to attempt to summarize those findings here. We point out merely 
a few essential facts. 

Among these is that the youngest child is capable of belief in 
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God, but the nature of his belief and the religious attitudes are 
dependent upon his development. Consequently, while the child 
may be taught to know God and to love Him, the 
Essentials knowledge he has will be limited and confused and 
the extent of his love will be conditioned by his ex- 
perience with things and persons worthy of his love. McCarthy 
wisely and wittily writes of the child that: ‘“‘ His God is made to 
the image and likeness of man. The child derives his idea of 
the heavenly Father from the human Father with whose love and 
protection he is acquainted” (12: 184). But even so, religious 
beliefs, ideals, and ceremonies can be made to exercise a great 
influence in the shaping of the child’s conduct. 
The religion of the adolescent needs special consideration based 
on the phenomena of his growth mentioned in previous pages. 
His increased use of reason and ability to understand spiritual 
realities demand that his religion be based on a more intellectual 
teaching than was necessary previously. No longer will the doc- 
trines of religion satisfy him; he is interested in, and needs, the 
reasons of faith. He needs religion, too, in the challenge it ex- 
tends to his idealism and the personification it affords his ideals. 
He needs its consolation and its strength to help him to survive 
the storms that arise from his emotional disturbance. He needs 
its broad view of hfe and mankind to establish his budding 
altruism on a sound foundation. He needs its estimate of values 
to enable him to make satisfying adjustments to society. In 
short, he needs it in his life as never before, and in all phases of 
his life, physical, mental, social, moral. But it must be brought 
to him full of life and full of the meaning of life—as an elevat- 
ing force and not merely as a restraint. Else there is danger that 
‘he will find a horrible, but strong, substitute in some materialistic 
philosophy. Our task it is to make religion attractive to youth. 
Or rather, to show youth how attractive religion really is. In 
another age, St. Francis proved to youth and the world how 
lovable is Christ, how perfect the gospel way of life. And the 
youth of that age crowded about him to follow in his steps. In 
modern America, we have the opportunity and the duty to make 
the Franciscan example claim modern youth for God and His 
Church. 


With the discussion of religion, it seems that the purpose of 
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this paper has been served. And there, indeed, should all discus- 
sions of youth and youth movements end—and begin. No realistic 
consideration of any point in the training of youth can neglect the 
proposition that there is a question here of training a creature of 
God. In Him was the beginning and the end of all life. In Him 
must be the beginning and end of all training for life. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. DENIS GALLAGHER, O.M.C.:—“* Play is essential to growth.” To 
the teacher play affords a valuable opportunity to study and direct the 
social development of the adolescent. By the age of twelve the gregarious 

instinct has begun to manifest itself in the play of the normal 
The Value °Y: . He finds his pleasure in organized games and in gang 
activities. And he begins to show leadership or followership, 
of Play altruism or selfishness, and a host of more particular social, 
asocial and antisocial tendencies. In the classroom and in 
other activities carried on under the direction of his elders he is more or 
less suppressed by the consciousness of their surveillance and frequently 
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succeeds in hiding his real self. But in play, the activity that is of, by and 
for himself, the normal boy comes out in all his brilliant—and drab—colors. 
He puts into it with his whole heart whatever he is or is not. Hence, the 
opportunity to study his faults and his good points, to correct the one and to 
develop the other, to turn his gregarious tendencies into those social virtues 
he will need as a worthy member of mature society. 

The psychological secondary characteristics of sex would seem to provide 
a more fruitful object of study than the physical or physiological character- 
istics. Too great emphasis is often placed on the latter. True, the physical 
and physiological is the handmaid of the psychological in man; his psyche 
is dependent on his physical structure and his physiological processes. But 
it is still impossible to add to one’s stature by thought. And until recently 
science has not been able to do much about the physiological aspect of sex, 
although the medical science has now taken it up—with some promise. 

On the other hand, there are girls who in their interests, attitudes and 
emotions are more masculine than the average male himself. And there are 
boys who, if dressed in skirts, would put the girls themselves to shame in 
kittenish charm and cattish foibles. The range of psychological sex char- 
acteristics is so great in both sexes that, in this respect at least, it is some- 
times difficult to determine where the girl ends and the boy begins. Conklin 
(Principles of Adolescent Psychology) enumerates among the characteristics 
influenced by sex difference introversion-extroversion, personality synthesis or 
integration, frequency and intensity of emotional arousal, inferiority feeling, 
interests and social attitudes. Now these are in large measure subject to 
the will’s potestas dominativa. And whatever is subject to that power of 
self-determination is subject to education. Whence it would seem that edu- 
cators could learn much more, of practical value in their work, from the 
study of these phases of sex difference than from their so detailed investiga- 
tions of sex physiology. 

But probably the most valuable statement in Father John’s paper is his 
declaration that “with the right guidance youth could and would be more 
interested in the deeper aspects of moral and religious questions.” The 

intelligence testing movement, which has come to be a recognized 
Necessity integral part of formal education, assumes that maturity of 
: learning power is reached about the age of sixteen. Test makers 
of Right claim that at about this time of life mental growth ceases. 
Guidance After it the boy and girl can learn more but cannot learn better. 
But if youth can solve his own problems and think for himself 
as well at 16 as he can at 25—given the necessary background of information, 
it behooves us to adapt our teaching of morals and religion to this fact. To 
teach Catechism mostly by rote memory even in the seventh and eighth grades 
is not to make due use of the growing boy or girl’s problem solving ability. 
Greater interest is aroused and a more workable knowledge of religion is 
achieved by a method which proposes for discussion well chosen thought ques- 
tions on the matter to be learned. Such discussion not only serves to effect 
organization of knowledge in the mind of the student, but it gives him prac- 
tice in applying what he learns to his own everyday problems. 

Here too it might be well to say a word about the vicissitudinary character 
of emotional life so frequently found in youth. Cycles of emotional elation 
and dejection reach their extreme in the manic-depressive type of psychosis. 
And it is claimed, with apparent justification, that even normal emotional 
life is subject to cyclic periods of elation and depression. The adult who has 
attained emotional stability counteracts and balances these by will power. 
But the youth who has not yet learned self-control falls easy victim to 

otional storm. There are times when he is widely enthusiastic and others 
whee it is almost impossible to arouse him from his dejection. Youth’s 


temperament is notoriously sanguinic. 
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Educators should take account of this in what they expect of adolescent 
reaction to their teaching and guidance. Youth’s reactions during extreme 
emotional states are not indicative of his true self; hence they are not a 

valid measure of his educational achievement. It is what 

Scortmi “ a boy can and will do when his emotional life runs along 
Discrimination at a comparatively stable mean that should be considered. 
in Judgment Nor is it fair to the adolescent to expect him to do normal 

work while laboring under that species of inferiority 
feeling and resultant fear so often experienced in connection with crucial 
tests. Especially is this an argument against the validity of final oral 
examinations at this age. We have all seen boys, who in class showed 
themselves to be good students, sitting dumbfounded, unable to voice a 
coherent sentence, before a strange and presumably learned examiner. 


FR. RAPHAEL HUBER, O.M.C.:—As an additional means of strengthening 
the faith of our youth let me call attention to a form of spiritual reading 
which I saw practised by a U. 8S. Navy chaplain at Quantico, Va. Instead 

of wasting his time with social visits so prevalent in army 
, and navy posts, this good priest holds informal gatherings 
Reading and of abe 5 and CCC boys ae his home and reads to them 
Discussion from a Catholic book dealing with doctrine, travel, romance, 
and then provokes discussion. On the particular evening 
when I was present he read from The City From Within by Arnold Lunn. 
The boys and young men listened with rapt attention and were not at all 
hesitant about asking questions and advancing objections, all in their own 
straightforward way. The impression I got was that these young men derive 
as much if not more benefit from these informal readings and discussions 
than they do from sermons preached or books read by themselves. This 
simple method of promoting discussion might easily be tried in the meetings 
of our study clubs, Sodality and Third Order. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE CATHOLIC 
YOUTH MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Fr. Damian Lyons, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


I. Huisroricat SxetcH 


Concern for youth is not a distinctly modern interest of the 
Church. Even a hurried glance at ancient ecclesiastical! history 
will reveal the Church’s earnest endeavour to enrich the young 

with treasures that neither the moth nor the rust 
The Church can consume; it will reveal the Church’s motherly 
and Youth _—solicitude to safeguard her young members from 

vain philosophies which alienate the mind of man 
from truth, and from vicious practices which accelerate man’s 
absolute abandonment of God. Wherever the consecrated vessels 
of election carried the saving name of Jesus, they announced to 
little ones the things that remained hidden from the wise and 
prudent. Wherever the appointed ambassadors of Christ spoke 
the word of salvation, they told the little children to love one 
another, for this is the commandment of God. 

Whether they retraced their Master’s steps in His native Pales- 
tine to tell the Jews of the unsearchable riches of Christ, whether 
they tramped the Roman roads to preach Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied, to the Gentiles, the worthy dispensers of divine mysteries 
certainly recalled that unforgettable scene of God’s concern for 
the little ones; * they remembered the terrifying ‘ woe’ which the 
God-Man hurled against all who would ever separate the young 
from the love of God;” and they dared not to forget that their 
Prince was commissioned to feed the lambs of the Good Shep- 
herd’s flock. And so they fed the lambs with the bread of life 
and understanding; they went before the lambs, called them by 
name and led them into the green pastures of saving truth and 
divinising grace. They protected the tender members of their 
flock from ravening wolves, and they shielded youthful Christians 


1 Matt. 19: 13-15. * Matt. 18: 6. * John 21: 15-16. 
29 
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from the depredations of heretics and the depravities of false 
teachers. From the very outset these young followers of Christ 
were considered tender branches of the True Vine, who stood in 
constant need of unremitting care, spiritual shelter and the unset- 
ting sun of religious ideals, if they were to remain engrafted on 
the vine. From the very beginning the Church was extremely 
solicitous for the young members of Christ’s Mystical Body, who 
having put on Christ and living by the Spirit were obligated to 
seek the things that are Christ’s, to crucify their flesh with its 
lusts and to keep the temple of the Spirit undefiled. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to abridge the written 
record of the Church’s continued and fruitful activity for youth 
during the centuries which witnessed the oneness of Europe’s 

faith and the origin of her religious and politi- 
Religious Orders cal disintegration. That her program for 
and Youth youth was continuous is demonstrated by the 

rise of different types of schools and by the 
phenomenal growth of different Religious Orders. The history 
of the Catechetical, Monastic, Cathedral and Guild Schools is an 
eloquent eulogy on the enterprising zeal of those Christlike souls 
who answered the divine invitation, “ suffer the little children to 
come to me.” * That different Religious Orders and Congrega- 
tions are basically identical, no educated person will gainsay; 
that their particular aim was inspired at the time of their incep- 
tion by the need of the hour, that their numeric growth and popu- 
lar appeal have fluctuated in the course of centuries, and that all 
have not survived are matters of common knowledge. But the 
point at issue is that, when they flourished, the Religious Orders 
were recruited from the ranks of Youth; in a certain sense they 
foreshadowed the present mobilization of Catholic Youth. The 
first Franciscan procession through the Umbrian streets and 
Italian cities was, for the most part, a parade of religious youth. 
Sainted youths are the abiding fruit of the Church’s concern for 
and influence upon the young; being made perfect in a short 
space they pleased God, and He hastened to deliver them from a 
sin-weary and destruction-wooing world. The Church added them 
to the canon of her Saints and laid bare the sacred secrets of their 


“The reader is referred to the Bibliography cited by the late Wm. T 
in his article, “ Schools,’ Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 562, phaeys 
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divinely romantic lives to teach youth that “of such is the king- 
dom of God.” 

It is necessary to refer to the work of the Missionaries from 
Spain and France who severed the ties of friendship to bind the 
Aborigines with the cords of love, who braved the perils of an 

uncharted sea to plant the Cross on wind-swept 
The Spanish sands, and who chained the Americas to the God 
Padres of love with a rosary of missions. We readily re- 

eall their uniform method of catechising, the 
“Daily Doctrina”; ° we have always admitted that vocational 
training and supervised recreation contributed to the success of 
the Mission System. We are reminded too of the “ monjerio ” 
which sheltered the unmarried but marriageable girls of the com- 
munity, and which was the rendezvous of young brides during 
the absence of their husbands from the Mission village; and the 
affinity between the ‘‘ monjerio ” and the modern homes for work- 
ing girls is perceptible. The history of the early Missionaries 
has been penned by sympathetic scribes who have never failed to 
point out the broad religious, social and recreational program 
which characterized the Mission System, and which rescued gen- 
erations of Indian Youth from the darkness of paganism, the 
snares of indolence and the excesses of unguided or misdirected 
instincts. We have made this passing allusion to the Mission 
System, because it is a necessary link in the continuous chain 
which stretches across Christian countries and connects the efforts 
of the American Hierarchy with the successes of the Apostolic 
College. 

We of to-day owe much to the seasoned zeal of those patriotic 
priests who spent themselves for the faith of Christ during the 
early decades of our Democracy. At the First Catholic Synod 

(1791) the feasibility of organizing separate Catho- 
The Councils lic Schools was discussed. Almost immediately the 
of Baltimore deliberations were summarized by Bishop Carroll 
who inaugurated a plan of organization in his pas- 
toral letter. The thoughtful recommendations of the delegates 
and the definite plan of the Bishop were preliminary steps to 


5 Z. Engelhardt, O.F.M., The Missions and Missionaries of California (Santa 
Barbara, Calif., 1930), II*, 272-273. “ Doctrina ” was the official institution, 
from which the name was derived. What Fr. Engelhardt writes of the Cali- 
fornia Padres was equally true of all the Franciscan Missionaries. 
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formal legislation on a truly Catholic School System in the United 
States. We do not intend to repeat the laws and warnings of 
the different Provincial and Plenary Councils.° It is sufficient to 
recall that already at the First Provincial Council of Baltimore 
(1829) the assembled Bishops judged “it absolutely necessary 
that schools be established, in which the young may be taught the 
principles of faith and morality, while being instructed in let- 
ters.” * The Missionary Bishops of our country certainly recog- 
nized the dangers, and hence they moved quickly to destroy, or at 
least to lessen, the damaging influence of secular education. They 
legislated wisely, and their successors labored faithfully so that 
we of another generation reap the harvest which we have not 
sown. To them we are indebted for our Catholic School System 
which is co-terminous with our national boundaries, and which 
numbers 10,310 schools with an approximate enrollment of 2,542,- 
500.° We need not pause to enumerate the blessings of Catho- 
lhe Edueation;° nor is this the place to indicate what an im- 
portant part Catholic Schools play in the continuous drama of 
saving souls for Christ.*° 

From the history of our school system we grow convinced that 
the clergy heeded the wise warning of the venerable prelates who 
assembled at the First Provincial Council of Baltimore: ** 


“Unless you watch over youths when they are first exposed to temptation, 
they will be robbed of their innocence, they will lose their horror of 
vice, they will be familiarized with crime, and when their habits are thus 
formed early in life, what prospect can you have of successfully grafting 
virtue upon this stock which has been rooted in the soil of sin?... 
What an account have you to render to the Great Father of those children 
entrusted to your care.” 


Measures were also adopted to ensure the regular catechetical 
instruction of those children who had enrolled in public schools. 


° A convenient summary is found in P. Guilday, A History of the Councils 
of Baltimore (New York, Macmillan, 1982), Part V, 273 ff. 

7 First Provincial Council of Baltimore, Decree No. XXXIV. Cf. Concilia 
Provincialia Baltimori Habita 1829-1849 (Baltimore, John Murphy, 1851), 84. 

* The latest statistics released by the N.C.W.C. Department of Education 
and publicized in the diocesan papers. 

® Cf. Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on the Christian Education of 
Youth, 

1° Michael J. Larkin, Catholic Schools (New York, The Paulist Press) 
shows the need of religious education. 

“Excerpt from the First Pastoral Letter written by the Bishops who 
attended the First Provincial Council of Baltimore (1829). 
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Whether or not they had established parochial schools, the priests 

were urged to fulfill their office of teacher and 
The Public to be mindful of their pastoral obligation of 
School Children protecting the faith and morals of Catholic 

pupils in public schools. The thoughtful pio- 
neers thus initiated a movement which rescued parched souls from 
the waterless desert of naturalism and slaked their thirst with the 
wonderful wine of divine revelation. The Catechetical Move- 
ment in the United States has its own enviable history, and soon 
another chapter of its Crusade for Christian teaching will be 
written. For during the early days of October the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine will hold its Third Annual Convention to 
review past gains and to recognize present opportunities, to 
broaden existing plans and to perfect accepted methods of cate- 
chising. All their deliberations will be inspired by the ambitious 
and apostolic endeavour to facilitate the work of those who con- 
tribute so generously of their time and talent to preserve and 
increase the faith of some 2,000,000 Catholic children who have 
been registered in the public schools.” 

The task of erecting and maintaining separate schools was, and 
still is, hereulean. The task of training catechists, of sustaining 
catechetical centers, of transporting children from different and 

distant schools and of winning the goodwill and 
The Parish co-operation of parents did not always produce re- 
and Youth sults proportionate to the skilful planning and 

patient labor. Although priests were few during 
the early years and the demands upon them were excessive, still 
they did not neglect the social and recreational life of the young 
members of their flocks. The need of suitable and satisfying 
activities for young Catholics under the sponsorship and super- 
vision of the Church was always felt. This need arises from a 
double source, from the social and recreational instincts of man 
and from the danger of losing the faith from familiar association 
with members of a creedless religion or with men of loose morals. 
Ecclesiastical authorities recognized that something had to be 
done. Parish halls were constructed; clubs and sodalities were 
instituted; priests were appointed and charged with the responsi- 
bility of the young; laymen were selected to chaperon youths at 


12 The Annual Reports (1935, 1936, 1937) are indices of the modern progress 
of the Catechetical Movement. 
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their social functions, and also to coach adolescents in the less 
finer arts of human life. Enormous efforts were directed by 
parishes to prevent the young men and women from drifting into 
forbidden societies. Limited resources were pooled to finance 
social and recreational facilities, and thereby youth was safe- 
guarded from dangerous comradeship. 

In all fairness we must say that during the last century the 
answer to youth’s needs and the success of any attempted program 
for youth depended largely on the imagination, initiative and 
ingenuity of the particular priest in charge and his lay associates. 
It was mostly a matter of individual effort. We do not mean to 
imply the insufficiency of the system; nor are we inferring any 
lack of concern for a more expansive program. The exigencies of 
the time did not demand National Organization. The less elabo- 
rate program of the last century was in complete harmony with 
the simpler life of the people. 

The first rumblings of Youru’s march to prominence were 
heard in very recent years. but for quite a long period the stage 
was being set for the demonstration of youth’s importance. The 

frightful World War and its awful aftermath, the 
The Call changed conditions of society enslaved to self-dissipat- 
of Youth ing Capitalism, the universal unrest and rampant 

radicalism, the steady stream of rural residents into 
crowded cities, the emphatic influence of the automobile and the 
cinema, all these combined to make Youru cumulatively con- 
scious of its importance in the world. These and similar trends 
startled the individual youth into abandoning his unimportant 
role of unspeaking spectator for a daring plunge into the madden- 
ing maelstrom of world crises. Youth did not flounder; youth 
did not ride the restless waves of the stormy sea like a rudderless 
ship. Being self-assertive, he charted the sea; and being bois- 
terously self-confident, he was anxious to captain his own ship. 

Simultaneously governments began to conscript the services and 
talents of its youth. These governments determined to form its 
awakened youth into apostles of nationalism, into knights of a new 
social order; they would even fashion these living stones into a 
living temple of the national religion. Where governments were 
unable to capture the imagination of youth with euphonie catch- 
words, or where governments failed to ensnare the young in the 
net of extravagant pledges and unkeepable promises, there irre- 
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ligious associations were in the field and, like painted prostitutes, 
they solicited and seduced the unwary. And so governments and 
irreligious societies willingly aided youth in its quest for self- 
determination. They also played with youth long enough to 
indoctrinate it with their specific ideologies. 

On November 5, 1920, the Holy Office addressed a letter to the 
Bishops in which the true purpose of non-Catholic associations 
was defined, and the lamentable consequences which frequently 

follow upon a Catholie’s enrollment in such so- 
A Letter of cieties and clubs were outlined. The insidious 
the Holy Office Y.M.C.A. was reprobated in unmistakable terms. 

The Ordinaries were further instructed to safe- 
guard youth from the dangerous influences of these associations, 
to admonish the careless and to strengthen the weak in faith, for 
careless and weak Christians are too easily enticed by the glitter of 
gold and the glamour of fraternalism to forfeit their hidden treas- 
ures of supernatural life. The Ordinaries were told to put new 
life into their own existing societies and to promote the organiza- 
tion of new societies for the young. The letter closed, reminding 
the Ordinaries that they are obliged to hold conferences on the 
Youth Problem and to formulate plans for its satisfactory solu- 
tion.** 

The letter of Holy Office was opportune! The problem of 
supplementing the work of Church and school had become very 
pressing. In the United States the Hierarchy realized that Catho- 

lic Youth was facing new dangers; that there was need 
The of instituting a program of leisure-time activities. ‘‘ The 
Answer Church contributes most generously to efforts to guide 

and direct youth constructively through its own school 
system. As great a power as this is, it cannot meet the whole 
problem. Our intensive mode of living, as well as conditions 
which surround us, make it imperative that those of school age as 
well as the adolescent and post-adolescent group no longer in 
school have provision made for the constructive use of leisure 
time.’’** Since the issuance of the letter of the Holy Office forty- 
six (46) dioceses have attempted to co-ordinate youth work.** In 


138 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XII, 595 (December 17, 1920). 

14 Cardinal Hayes, The Catholic Charities Review, XX, 2 (February, 1936), 
47-48. The article is a quotation from his speech delivered at the inaugura- 
tion of the Catholic Youth Association of the Archdiocese of New York. 

15 Rey. Vincent Mooney, C.S.C. in a letter, dated May 12, 1938. 
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the remaining Dioceses youth work continues to be carried on 
intra-parochially or under the sponsorship of some specific Catho- 
lic group. Nowhere has the work been neglected; but not every- 
where has the same heat of enthusiasm been recorded. Neverthe- 
less, “ diocesan organization for the Catholic direction of the lei- 
sure time of youth has taken tremendous strides, notably through 
the establishment and development of Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tions, Catholic Youth Associations, Young Men’s Institutes, 
Young Ladies’ Institutes, and programs for youth entrusted by 
the Ordinaries to specific lay groups, such as the Holy Name 
Society, the Catholic Big Brothers, the Catholic Big Sisters, and 
the work of the Boy and Girl Scouts and the Catholic Boys 
Brigade of the United States. In addition, the youth programs 
of Catholic fraternal organizations have enjoyed encouraging 
growth.” *° 

Finally, the establishment at the N.C.W.C. headquarters in 
Washington of the National Catholic Youth Council as “‘ a means 
to co-ordinate and assist youth work in the various departments 
of the N.C.W.C.” and to “ assist the ordinaries in the establish- 
ment and promotion of authorized youth organization in their 
respective dioceses, .. . and to help Catholic associations to keep 
abreast of developments in governmental agencies dealing with 
youth activities,” *’ was the Hierarchy’s latest move for the bene- 
fit of the Catholic Youth Movement in the United States. 


IL.- Sratisticat Survey or Tur Catuortic Youtu Movement. 


A statistical survey of the Catholic Youth Movement in the 
United States is certainly not the most important paper to be de- 
livered at a Franciscan Educational Conference, which has dedi- 

cated itself to the problems of youth. A survey 
The Meaning may be altogether unnecessary. Youth work will 
of Statistics continue even if we remain woefully ignorant of 

the name and number of Catholic Youth-Serving 
Organizations. Youth will be benefited by these Organizations even 
if we do not thumb through their files to ascertain the extent of 
their service, the approximate number of their beneficiaries and 
the success of their attempts. The inherent value of statistics 


1° Catholic Action, XIX, 4 (April, 1937), 16. 
17 Catholic Action, ibid. 
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may therefore be questioned by men who look for immediate ac- 
tion and by the fighting crusaders who prefer to conquer youth for 
Christ than to read the fragmentary account of the preliminary 
skirmishes with the powers of darkness. It is undeniably true 
that at the present moment crusaders are more important than 
archivists. It is also true that the unadorned table of telling 
figures may startle both the enthusiast and the tepid. We believe 
that boisterous opposition to statistics regarding the Catholic Youth 
Movement arises from the unconfessed fear that naked truth will 
bring the blush of shame to swaggering enthusiasts. Cold figures 
are known to have dampened enthusiasm. We also think that the 
indifference of the tepid is an escape from reality, a hurried re- 
treat from stubborn facts and their depressing atmosphere which 
may be likened to the flight of hirelings. In reality statistics show 
what yardage has been made since the opening whistle; they also 
tell whether the drive has been continuous or spasmodic; and they 
are the basis for a comparison of similar drives by other Organi- 
zations. 

For many known reasons any attempted survey of the Catholic 
Youth Movement at this early date can meet with only partial 
success. The compilation of accurate statistics depends on the 

completeness of existing records. Not all Catho- 
Disappointing lic Organizations have complete records; the re- 
Statistics cent creation of the diocesan organizations for- 

bids a check-up on bona fide membership; the 
Newman Clubs throughout the country are too loosely federated 
to warrant the national secretary’s unequivocal statement on total 
membership. Another factor to be borne in mind is the duplica- 
tion of membership, i.e., the same person may belong to two or 
more societies, and the necessary result for the statistician is that 
the actual total of youths who spend their leisure time under 
Catholic supervision is less than the flattering total which the 
simple addition of memberships in all Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tions would suggest. Furthermore, in some Dioceses which have 
sponsored a Youth Organization we find other organizations 
which are instituted according to States, and not according to 
Dioceses; also in the same Dioceses we have the nascent Youth 
Programs of the Religious Orders. Finally there are many 
parish units which have no affiliation with any specific diocesan 
or national organization; even at the present time much is being 
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accomplished for youth in these parishes by the individual priests 
and their lay associates. Hence to give a true picture of the 
Catholic Youth Movement in the United States we should comb 
every parish in the country, contact every pastor, ascertain what 
organization is operative within his parochial limits, what is its 
membership, are the members enrolled in other similar organiza- 
tions, and we should draw the conclusion what percentage of 
Catholic Youth is benefiting from the Organization. Such a sur- 
vey may come at a later date; for the present we shall list the 
various organizations that are caring for Catholic Youth during 
leisure time. 


1. Catholic Boy Scouts 


In its 1936 Report of Progress the Catholic Committee on 
scouting announced that steady progress had been made during 
recent years. The main factor in the development of Scouting 
under Catholic leadership was the adoption of the co-operative 
plan with the Boy Scouts of America by several Dioceses, and 
the appointment of Diocesan Chaplains. Whereas in June 1934 
there were 1,847 Catholic Troops in the United States, in De- 
cember 1936 there were 2,920, which is a substantial gain. Six- 
teen Archdioceses and fifty Dioceses now handle scouting accord- 
ing to the co-operative plan. The Archdioceses of Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Dubuque, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, San Antonia, San Francisco, Santa Fe, and the Dioceses of 
Altoona, Amarillo, Bellville, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Con- 
cordia, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Des Moines, 
Duluth, El Paso, Erie, Fort Wayne, Galveston, Grand Island, 
Green Bay, Harrisburg, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
(Mo.), La Crosse, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Little Rock, Manchester, 
Mobile, Natchez, Ogdensburg, Oklahoma and Tulsa, Peoria, 
Providence, Raleigh, Reno, Rochester, Rockford, Salt Lake City, 
Savannah and Atlanta, Seattle, Springfield, St. Augustine, St. 
Cloud, Toledo, Tuscon, Wheeling, Wichita and Wilmington have 
adopted the co-operative plan. 
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(Dec. 31, 1936) .28 


Archdioceses Troops 
BalbimMOcee Vidser ens weeeata fe osc: 36 
IBOston ela ssp, eee ee ees, 2 88 
Cheapo mrlss set. Stee week soe 323 
Oimncinnacr On. co oe, |. 40 
DetroityeMiehs ec see. wae. 89 
Dubuque) Lowa. #. 3990. e658). 28 
DoumAngelesy Califia sss... .- 69 
(MAiTvpai Gee miVViiSeatiac bso ance. ics 61 
New tOrleans® Was 02 6. . Wes wc 29 
New Yorks Nagey<fe.42 ccc «24 2% 101 
Philadel phiaseee dasa: es. acs 84 
Rota ndes OO a)< < aee 6 
DtaelOulsme Omer e fe ter ck. 52 
Sie bauleeMannerres . lier. Heo 53 
aT PAM LOMO MLO 7. 2 chyeiey..c flo. cA 
Sane Branersco, Calin !....-:...; 47 
AMELME CHEN UNE Vn. Shi. site Sat 10 

Dioceses Troops 
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PALE OR aoa has Si Sion vce PS Bysigs ds inns 18 
PAMALTNO; LOXAS cay. 5 cc.sts 5 6 +s xt 3 
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Bellevilless Tse. = «20h wchls oaths 12 
BRS Marlee MN Ee ees Sec Gnas hia 6 
IB Orccwmee LOAM Omer. cea. Se ci See seis 6 
STOO by pNe Yone tye-<,<: 2 Natale wncne ice 66 
IBLE Smee a ieee fo Seis 3 cee 5,5 77 
NEL ME COWS WV Geils -nrete eles <i> cr ae 
Gharlestonas... Ce... 2: ss saite- 0. 305 4 
Cheyenne, WYO. y- <.2i)- bo ob 3 
ClevelaridyeOQHIOM, ota. se scsi + toes 65 
Golmmbusae OIG. cree. coe sexe 19 
@oncordias Kans... .22-0..br- 8 
Corpus, Christizexas). . 4.1% 1416. 8 
(Geary, Gulp oed ope odecaoer 10 
CrooketOuem MINIs acc. yes his.acs 2 
Dallaswy Texas? $7134). deh; 18 
Davenport, LOwait... 2 cron the 23 
Denis, (Ca) Oise ene Ree Aen 26 
DdseMomess Lowasekce.e eee melis 
Darluthy, aii. «aan, : hist tes oe 22 
Wise as0; DeXAS fates saab ae. oo otd 7 
IBETGN ME el ePan ya craters oaF as Aidt avatars 40 
BalhRiver, Magers. = at oeiakias 16 
ingen IN Wo geomeosle de ode wi oe 8 
Bore aymes bn eo. seer tees ever 57 
Galveston, Texas)... 426: -trayeirccsnae 33 
Grand Island, Nebs)ta-40 4 - acer 1 
Grands Rapids, y Much rye il 14 
Greate balls, Monten mmsies > 0 7 
Greeny Bayes Wasi. yyorie © aide sicher 34 
Harrisburgy) Bae. 0. crete (he < 18 
Elartiordse@Oniarrre testers ato o- 135 


Dioceses Troops 
EVCIOTI Am NIOMUS Sarde nae sins ek see 2 
indramapolisyw Inds ..cets cas secre 26 
KeansagsiCity, Mo) scsi 44.ue oe 20 
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Leavenworth, Kans............ 20 
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Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Okla..... 27 
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Portland Mewes f:...c05t sce 12 
IROOM, 1s Fh, a eee. o aoe Hoe 54 
Raleigh, NaiGewaaur, pa.) +.<)maoe 7 
Rapid eCity. ose Di) ean of: 
eTIONs NOVomscruspicc crane eure teae See 1 
Richmondee Vianna ees 12 
RochesterstiN sey eypes. sehs.icfers. eta ets 43 
Rockford yell aceen tee tress 13 
Sacramento mcaltceres serene 4 
SCP AUPUSLING whl ee ere 15 
Sta Cloud a Manian ue teers 9 
SG yroseplyaMoee. cette. ates tele a> 8 
Salteialke ss Uicalterrrsy sa,tccuetr a cs 6 
Sena WDyerexey, OPNGIE 6 oo go coc Bu ok 8 
Savannah-Atlanta, Ga.......... 8 
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SeathlemaVWash), weeseerer ick. antes 22 
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Sioux Halls. S.aD iiss cea aki 12 
SpOkatienW ASM. said we os creo 5 
Springheld VI). Chiesa). eee 30 
Sprumeheld . Massie is aoc 64 
Superior Wiser ees: 8 
Syracuse Neely cis. avetstoe es felon oe 30 
Roledo} , OhiOne 32 tia. bs te~ eta eee 25 
PE LEILCOI AMIN aves eae ache ci rene) aave 33 
AUICSOPig ATIZ fa sane ont sy akeh ots tuiey ares ii 
Wheeling Wi. Vain cae crpeieian: 18 
Wiehitay ISGns ore 4.cc cin seyao tee cient 11 
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Belmont “Abbey... 2 o0 seye e+ Dens ] 

Ota oe siscopuetsacnsusaliewerne 2,920 


18 Report of Progress 1936 (Published by The Catholic Committee on Scout- 


ing, 2 Park Ave., New York City). 
4 
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From this re-produced table it is clear that Catholic Scouting 
has become national. Even the sparsely settled Dioceses have 
attempted to organize their youth in Catholic troops, and their 
success is amazing. Doubtless, greater strides will be taken within 
the near future, and it seems likely that soon most Dioceses will 
adopt the co-operative plan which guarantees that a Catholic troop 
will be Catholic in every respect.” 


2. Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States. 


Fr. Kilian Hennrich, O.M.Cap. is a pioneer among American 
Catholic Boyologists. His efforts are directed towards boys be- 
tween the year 12 and 18. At present 31,400 boys belong to the 
Brigade, which has its National Headquarters in New York City 
and has approximately 250 Local Branches in 28 States.” From 
National Headquarters we were unable to ascertain into what 
States the Brigade has marched, in what cities a Branch has been 
established, and what are the prospects and plans of national ex- 
pansion. One thousand adolescent girls are also listed as associate 
members. The Brigade’s contribution to the Catholic Youth 
Movement must be gauged by the number of its trained leaders, 
most of whom are still under 25 years of age. Over 500 leaders 
have been trained. 


3. Young Men’s Institute (Y.M.I. of San Francisco) 


Organized March 4, 1883 in San Francisco, the Young Men’s 
Institute is the recognized pioneer in the American Catholic 
Youth Movement. During the fifty-five years of its intensive life 

the Institute has lost no opportunity to expand. 
The Pioneer “ The militant Catholic Order to which we belong 
Movement and love so well is now entrenched in practically 
every important center along the Pacific Coast 
from Victoria, B.C., down to San Diego.” ** It numbers 107 
Councils in California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Indiana, 


*°In some Dioceses where the CYO has been established Scouting is part 
of the Youth Program, e. g., Chicago, Milwaukee, Fort Wayne. 

*°M. M. Chambers, Youth-Serving Organizations (Washington, 1937), 64-66. 
We gratefully acknowledge the permission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion to quote from this excellent book. 

*1Wm. J. Murphy, Grand President, “Under the Lamp Post,” Institute 
Journal, XLIX, 3 (San Francisco, May, 1938), 6. 
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Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Alabama. San 
Francisco remains its stronghold with eleven councils. Councils 
are found in the following cities of California: Alameda, Antioch, 
Arcata, Atwater, Benicia, Berkeley, Concord, Crockett, Crows 
Landing, Elmhurst, Eureka, Fresno, Halfmoon Bay, Livermore, 
Los Angeles, Madera, Martinez, Monterey, Napa, Oakland, Palo 
Alto, Petaluma, Pinole, Pittsburgh, Pleasanton, Redwood City, 
Richmond, Rio Vista, Sacramento, San Bruno, Santa Clara, San 
Diego, San Jose, San Leandro, San Mateo, San Rafael, Santa 
Barbara, Sebastopol, Sonoma, Sonora, Stockton, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege (Moraga), Suisun and Vallejo. 

In the State of California there are several Districts to which 
the Councils belong. We have the San Francisco, East Bay, 
Contra Costa, Napa-Solano, Humboldt, Marin-Sonoma, Southern 
Alameda, San Matea, Santa Clara, San Joaquin, Sacramento, 
Valley, Los Angeles and San Diego districts. 

The Councils of Washington and Oregon form the Northwest 
District. In the great Northwest Seattle and Tocoma boast of the » 
most active Councils. 

In Nevada two councils were recently formed at Virginia City 
(Monogue Council, No. 41) and Reno (Bishop Gorman Council, 
No. 201) while the St. Helena Council, St. Helena, Montana, was 
instituted rather early. 

In the Eastern and Central States Councils have been estab- 
lished in Mt. Savage and Cumberland, Maryland; Sharpsburg, 
St. Boniface and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Richmond, Huntinburg, Terra Haute, Selbyville, Mariah 
Hill and St. Meinard, Indiana. There are Councils in Ohio and 
Alabama, but we have been unable to locate them. 

The bona fide membership of the Institute is 20,000. Many of 
these are veterans, but the veterans assist Pastors in organizing 
and conducting CYO units. In San Francisco, which has the 
best set-up, the Institute figures that it cares for and benefits 
about 20% of Catholic Youth. In other cities along the Pacific 
Coast the average is between 8% and 12%. It is almost impos- 
sible to decide what percentage of Young People are covered by 
the Eastern Branches. 

The official program of the Y.M.I. covers everything desirable 
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in a Catholic Organization. Since the Institute is non-parochial, 
its Catholic features have been more or less self-developed.” 


4. Young Ladies’ Institute (Y.L.1.) 


The Young Ladies’ Institute was founded in 1887, primarily 
as a mutual protective and beneficial association to aid Catholic 
Young women, particularly those without home, friends or funds, 
especially the sick. Its official program is the “ spiritual, moral 
and intellectual welfare’ of its members. It also has a balanced 
program of religious, educational, social and recreational activi- 
ties. 

At the present time it numbers 102 separate Institutes in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Nevada. As the Young Ladies’ 
Institute has been established in the same cities of the Pacific 
‘Coast where the Young Men’s Institute has been organized, there 
is no need to repeat those cities. The Young Ladies have no In- 
stitute in Central and Eastern States. Their present plans for 
expansion include only the nearby Coast States, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Utah. 

The approximate membership is 11,000. Besides there are 400 
Juniors enrolled in 30 Circles. Most of the leaders are veterans, 
and they are sure that their program is successful on the whole.” 


5. Junior Daughters of America 


“‘ Juniors were first proposed by the National Board of Direc- 
tors in 1919. For seven years the many courts of the Catholic 
Daughters of America did a ‘ valiant best’ in organizing and ex- 
perimenting with Juniors. In 1926 a National Junior Organiza- 
tion was effected.” ** At the end of 19386 Mazie V. Scanlan, the 
National Junior Director, was able to report that 228 Junior 
Courts had been established in 85 States with a membership of 
25,000.”° Information on the precise location of the Courts has 
not been supplied. 


7? The most outstanding achievement of the Institute is the promotion of the 
Good Friday Observance along the Pacifie Coast. 

#8 This information was gathered by the Rev. Brendan G. Mitchell, O.F.M. 
of St. Elizabeth’s Friary, Oakland, Calif. 

*4 Prospectus: Junior Oatholic Daughters of America (published by the 
National Board), 1. 

*° Tbid., 2. 
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6. Junior Daughters of Isabella 


The object of the society is “to promote religious, ethical, cul- 
tural, educational, civic and athletic training of Catholic girls.” *° 
“Only girls between the ages of 10 and 22 years, inclusive, who 
are practical Roman Catholics shall be eligible for membership in 
the organization.” ** 

The participation of the Daughters of Isabella in Youth Work 
is comparatively recent, and is not very far-reaching at the present 
time. It is the policy of the Organization to establish Junior 
Circles only where they are needed, where the pastors are agree- 
able and where the local Senior Circles are willing to assume the 
responsibility of the Juniors. : 

At the present time Junior Circles are active in Illinois, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio 
and Rhode Island. Illinois and Massachusetts have three circles 
each, Indiana two and the remaining states one Circle. The 
aggregate membership is 1849. It is impossible to determine the 
percentage of girls benefited in each locality.”* 


7. Columbian Squires 


“The purpose of the Columbian Squires is the supplementing 
of the training of the Church, Home and School by the active 
participation of the boys in the program of activities under the 
guidance of exemplary Catholic men during which the principles 
taught by those three agencies are put into practice in the youths’ 
leisure time. The objective is the active participation in a Catho- 
lic Action project by the members of the Order to the end that the 
Columbian Squires will be carried through the dangerous period 
of middle adolescence and on to young Catholic manhood better 
equipped spiritually, intellectually, socially, civically and physi- 
cally to fight the battles of life. In short, the aim is tlie five-fold 
development of the high-school age boy into a strong Catholic 
gentleman. 

“ The Knights of Columbus accepted the invitation of the mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy to sponsor and organize the Columbian 


26 Constitution, Junior Circle, Art. I, Section 1. 

27 Constitution, Art. V, Section 1. 

28 Excerpt from the letter of the National Secretary, Mary Riley, dated 
May 25, 1938. 
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Squires as there was no older boy program providing for the lei- 
sure-time needs of the Catholic youth of the high-school age. 
To-day the Order has built up a psychologically sound program 
that appeals to and holds the boy, yet offers variety of activity and 
opportunity for responsibility under the guidance of an unmatched 
volunteer leadership system that is a lay apostolate in essence, as 
well as in practice.” ”° 

Two hundred and seventy-six councils sponsored by the Knights 
of Columbus have been chartered to institute units of Columbian 
Squires. These units are located in some thirty-nine States. The 
largest number of units are located in New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Rhode Island, Maine,’Ohio, and Michigan. 

In 1924 Courses in “ The Communtry Boyology Institute ” 
were inaugurated in over one hundred and ninety cities. The 

Institute was open to all men in the com- 
Courses in Boyology munity with a comprehensive presentation 
of the various major programs for youth. 

Boyology Courses were conducted at: 
Quincy, Mass. 
E. Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Elkhart, Ind. 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Waco, Texas 

Hastings, Nebr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Springfield, Ill. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Green Bay, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long Island, N. Y. 


La Crosse, Wis. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Butte, Mont. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Middletown, Conn. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Washington, Mo. 
Lake Charles, La. 
S. Boston, Mass. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Beaumont, Texas 
Portland, Me. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


* An Interview with a Prospect (New Haven, Columbia), 1-2. 
Columbian Squires’ Program of Activities (K. of C. Bo 
Haven, 1936) for details of their five-point program. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Laneaster, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Hays, Kans. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Queens Village, N. Y. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Richmond, Va. 
Newport, Kentucky 
FE] Paso, Texas 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Olean, N. Y. 
Lindenhurst, L. I. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Quincy, Ill. 
Austin, Minn. 
Hayward, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Eveleth, Minn. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Troy. Nays 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Camden, N. J. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lafayette, La. 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Altoona, Pa, 


Cf. also 
y Life Bureau, New 
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Tampa, Fla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chicago,. Ill. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Springfield, Mass. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Van Buren, Maine 
Meriden, Conn. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ionia, Mich. 
Providence, R. I. 
Summit, N. J. 
Prairieville, La. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Stubenville, Ohio 


Monroe, Mich. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Casper, Wyo. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Winona, Minn. 

Vallejo, Calif. 

Salinas, Calif, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Tueson, Ariz. 

Atchison, Kans. 

Union City, N. J. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


International Falls, Minn. 


Erie, Pa. 

Racine, Wis. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Canton, Ohio 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Pascoag, R. I. 
York; Pa. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
S. Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Hopkins, Minn. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Little Falls, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Jeanerette, La. 
Boston, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Emmitsburg, Md. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Since 1937 special courses under the auspices of local councils 


of the Knights of Columbus have been given by representatives of 
the Supreme Council Boy Life Bureau for the Knights of Colum- 
bus and Catholic men only.*® It is estimated that over 50,000 
men have taken part in the Institute and that nearly 3,000 men 
have received training in the summer schools which the Knights 
sponsor. ** 

The Boyology courses have aided in the organizing of Circles 
of Squires. The latest attempt of the Boy Life Bureau is the 
formation of “ Alumni Clubs.” When the Squires reach the age 
of eighteen or nineteen years, “it is recommended that they 
should have an organization of their own, even though they may 
have joined the Knights of Columbus and a provision for the or- 
ganization of alumni clubs has been found very satisfactory.” * 
The number and location of these clubs have not been reported 
recently. 


30 Information here produced is from the letter of John Contway, Executive 
Secretary, June 3, 1938. 

31 An Interview with a Prospect, p. 5. 

82 How to Organize a Circle of Columbian Squires (K. of C. Boy Life 
Bureau, New Haven, 1938), 6. 
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8. Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade was established in the 
summer of 1918. “ At that time, with the World War having 
decimated the mission ranks and stifled countless vocations, and 
with the sources of mission support having been drained dry by 
the expense of great armaments, the Catholic Youth of the United 
States was called upon to direct its attention to the mission prob- 
lems of the Church. The idea was... to build up a general in- 
terest in the mission cause. It was believed that vocations and 
volunteers would follow, if this groundwork were laid.” * 

As the name indicates, the Crusade is a movement within the 
Schools. Hence the units are organized in schools. In the ele- 
mentary schools there are 1,759 units; in secondary schools and 
colleges there are 1,075 units. The approximate total member- 
ship is 500,000.** 

At the Tenth Convention, held in Cleveland August 17-20, 
1937, the report of the National Executive Board “ announced the 
organization of the Crusade on a diocesan basis in the Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans, the Archdiocese of St. Paul and the Diocese 
of Fall River and Winona and stated that a similar reorganiza- 
tion has the approval of the Archbishop of San Francisco.” ** We 
believe that in time the Mission Crusade will become part of 
every Diocesan Youth Program. 


9. The Sodality of Our Lady 


The Catholic Youth of America is most grateful to Fr. Daniel 
Lord, S.J. He is an organizer with far-reaching plans. He be- 
leves firmly in outlining a program of activities and deputing 
the responsibility of its execution to Youth. Although in his 
scheme the particular sodality is perfectly autonomous, still it 
derives untold benefits from its affiliation with the Sodality Union. 
He has founded several types of Sodalities to answer the need of 
Young Catholics who are differently circumstanced.* 


8° Hd. A. Freking, Crusading for the Missions, Catholic Action, XIX, 4 
(April, 1937), 15. Cf. John E. Kuhn, Catholic Students’ Mission Orusade, 
Catechetical Conference Report (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 1938), 181 ff. 

34M. M. Chambers, op. cit., 62. 

°° Hd. A. Freking, Catholic Action through Mission Action, Catholic Action, 
AIX, 9 (September, 1937), 17. 

*°M. M. Chambers, op. cit. 
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Average 


Type No. of Units Membership 
Young Ladies’ Parish Sodality.... 2,300 75 
Young Men’s Parish Sodality..... 600 75 
Colleges Sodality acs... 0 os ais at Gad 200 80 
School of Nursing Sodality....... 180 50 
High School Sodality............. 2,500 100 
Grammar School Sodality......... 500 50 


The approximate membership is slightly over one-half million. 
It is undeniable that Sodalists and Crusaders are frequently iden- 
tical persons, particularly the school Sodalist. 


10. Theta Phi Alpha Fraternity 


“Theta Phi Alpha is a fraternity which invites to membership 
a selected number of representative Catholic women students in 
good standing in the universities in which chapters are located.” *” 
There are at present fourteen chapters in leading universities, as 
well as a large number of city associations to provide the advan- 
tage of contacts for alumnae after graduation. 


a) Location of Chapters. 
University of Michigan, 1912, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
University of Illinois, 1919, Urbana, Illinois. 
Ohio State University, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. 
University of Cincinnati, 1919, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Boston University 1920, Boston, Massachusetts. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1922, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Syracuse University, 1923, Syracuse, New York. 
University of Nebraska, 1924, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
University of Wisconsin, 1926, Madison, Wisconsin. 
State University of Lowa, 1926, Iowa City, Iowa. 
University of Denver, 1926, Denver, Colorado. 
University of California at Los Angeles, 1926, Los Arigeles, Calif. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1929, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Municipal University of Akron, 1931, Akron, Ohio. 


Chapters were also established at Ohio University (Athens, 
Ohio), Indiana University (Bloomington, Ind.), University of 
Missouri (Columbia, Mo.) and University of Kansas (Lawrence, 


37 Theta Phi Alpha, Organization and Purpose (a mimeographed copy, con- 
taining letters of approbation from several Bishops), 1. 
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Kans.), but their charters were removed at the 1935 Convention. 
When better business trends will guarantee their rehabilitation, 
Theta Phi Alpha will return their charters. 


b) Location of City Associations. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Indianapolis, Indiana 

Athens, Ohio Iowa City, Iowa 

Buffalo, New York Kansas City, Missouri 
Chicago, Illinois Madison, Wisconsin 
Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Cleveland, Ohio New York City 

Detroit, Michigan Omaha-Council Bluffs 
Washington, D. C. St. Louis, Missouri 

Hazelton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio—Monroe, Mich. 


Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 


c) The Fraternity is anxious to establish itself on the campus 
of all non-sectarian Universities and Colleges. It seems likely 
that it will be established at Nevada, Washington State, Louisiana 
and Alabama in the very near future. 

It is the purpose of the active chapter to foster religious, educa- 
tional and social interests of the members by providing a chapter 
house and organized social activities; by encouraging high schol- 
arship through competition with campus groups and other chap- 
ters of the fraternity; by affording the protection of a Catho- 
lic home environment and associations that encourage the daily 
profession of religion. ‘‘ We feel that with approximately 100,- 
000 Catholic students attending non-sectarian universities each 
year, that they need some protection for their religion. While 
through our selective membership we may reach only a small 
proportion of that number, still it is well to reach even that 
many.” 38 


11. Federation of Newman Clubs 
The Newman Club idea originated in 1894 at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The Federation commenced in 1915. Two 


hundred twenty-five Chapters have been organized in the United 
States at most of the leading non-sectarian colleges and universi- 


*® Excerpt from the letter of Mrs. Jettinghoff, Executive Secretary, June 4, 
938. 
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ties. The average membership of a chapter is 50. Floating or 
non-paying members would double this figure. Hence the Federa- 
tion cares for approximately 25,000 of the 100,000 Catholic 
Students in non-sectarian colleges and universitics.*° 

The Federation is divided into fourteen Provinces: The Alle- 
gheny Province, the Canadian Province, Central New York Provy- 
ince, Central States Province, Gulf States Province, Intermoun- 
tain Province, Middle Atlantic Province, New England Province, 
New York Province, North Central States Province, North West- 
ern Province, Ohio Valley Province, South Eastern Province and 
South Western Province. The Provinces are divisions of the 
Federation, or are groupings of local clubs.*° 


F.C.C.C. Paid Membership, April 20, 1938: 


Adelphi College, Newman Club, Springfield, L. I. 

Boston University, Newman Club (Day), Boston, Mass. 

Boston Teachers College Newman Club, Boston, Mass. 

Boston University, Newman Club (Night), Boston, Mass. 

Brooklyn College, Newman Club (Women’s Division), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Butler University, Newman Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

University of Cincinnati, Newman Club (Evening), Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Colorado College, Newman Club, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Cornell University, Newman Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Colorado State College, Newman Club, Fort Collins, Colo. 

University of Colorado, Newman Club, Boulder, Colo. 

Colorado State College of Education, Newman Club, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Drexel Inst. of Tech., Newman Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Florida State College for Women, Newman Club, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Framingham State Teachers College, Newman Club, Roslin- 
dale, Mass. | 
George Washington University, Newman Club, Washington, 

apes 
University of Georgia, Newman Club, Athens, Ga. 


8° Excerpt from the letter of John L. Richetts, Corresponding Secretary, 


June 4, 1938. Be the 
40 J, W. Keogh, Newman Club (a pamphlet describing the organization), 
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Hahnemann Medical College, Newman Club, Philadelphia, 
a 

Hunter College, Newman Club, Bronx, N. Y. 

Indiana State Teachers College and Rose Polytech Inst., 
Newman Club, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Indiana University, Newman Club, Bloomington, Ind. 

Louisiana State, Newman Club, Baton Rouge, La. 

University of Louisville, Newman Club, Louisville, Ky. 

Mass. Inst. of Tech., Newman Club, Cambridge, Mass. 

Michigan State Normal College, Newman Club, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Middle Atlantic Alumni Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Newman Club, 
Maryville, Mo. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Newman Club, State 
College, N. M. 

New exits Normal University, Newman Club, Las Vegas, 
N. M. 

College of City of New York, Newman Club (Night), New 
York City. 

C.C.N.Y., Newman Club (Day), New York City. 

New York University, Newman Club, New York City. 

Minot State Teachers College, Newman Club, Minot, N. D. 

Ohio State University, Newman Club, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma A. & M., Newman Club, Stillwater, Okla. 

University of Pennsylvania, Newman Club (Evening), 
Philadelphia. 

University of Pennsylvania, Newman Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Penn. State College of Optometry, Newman Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Phila. College of Osteopathy, Newman Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Newman Club of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Purdue University, Newman Club, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Rensselaer Polytech. Inst., Newman Club, Troy, N. Y. 

Russell Sage College, Newman Club, Troy, N. Y. 

Simmons College, Newman Club, Lexington, Mass. 

Southwestern La. Inst., Newman Club, Lafayette, La. 
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Temple University Dental School, Newman Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Temple University, Newman Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tri-State College, Newman Club, Angola, Ind. 

Vassar College, Newman Club, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Virginia Polytech. Inst., Newman Club, Blacksburgh, Va. 

University of Washington, Newman Club, Seattle, Wash. 

University of Wyo., Newman Club, Laramie, Wyo. 

Worchester Tech., Newman Club, Worchester, Mass. 

Texas College of Mines, Newman Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Pasadena Junior College, Newman Club, Pasadena, Calif. 

University of California at Los Angeles, Newman Club, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

University of Alabama, Newman Club, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Cooper Union, Newman Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn College, Newman Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Maryland University, Newman Club, College Park, Md.* 


A complete list of the chapters may be forth-coming, as the 
Federation’s recent convention at Washington, D. C., will facili- 
tate the compilation. 


12. International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Junior 
Alumnae and Youth Program 


The one great purpose of the Federation’s Youth Program is 
“to help our youth to prepare for Catholic leadership by offering 
definite ideals and methods of suitable organization.” *? Whereas 
its special endeavour is in the educational field and whereas it 
works co-operatively with existing societies or organizations which 
have a determined purpose, such as Mission work, scouting and 
the like, still it has developed its own leisure-time program. The 
girls it serves are drawn from the student-body of Catholic Schools 
and from graduates of these schools. Only students who are 
doing good work in school are admitted to membership in the 
Junior Alumnae; graduates must do some outstanding educa- 
tional or social service work each year to retain their member- 
ship. 

41 Newman News, XXII, 6 (April, 1938), 4. 


427, F.C. A. Junior Alumnae and Youth Program (edited by Mary B. Finan, 


Youth Chairman). : 
“a Excerpt from the letter of Mary B. Finan, June 8, 1938. 
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The Junior Alumnae Association is organized in all but eleven 
States, and its membership is approximately 45,000. 


13. Catholic Youth Organization 


“The Catholic Youth Movement, operating under the name 
of the Catholic Youth Organization, might be described as a co- 
ordinated effort for the development of constructive leisure-time 
activities on a parochial basis with the central diocesan agency 
conducting such projects as do not lend themselves readily to 
sponsorship by a single parish.” *° The label, Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, is not used by all dioceses which have attempted to 
co-ordinate Youth Work. Catholic Youth Council, Catholic 
Youth Activities, Catholic Boy Scouts, Young People’s Social 
Guild, Catholic Students’ Social Action and Catholic Youth San 
Antonio Archdiocese (CYSANA) are also used. 

We have already mentioned that the recent formation of the 
Catholic Youth Organization forbids any complete check-up on 
membership. The following is a rather complete list of Dioceses 
where the Organization is functioning: Belleville, Ill.; Butte, 
Mon.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Daven- 
port, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Great Falls, Mont.; Green Bay, Wis.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Kansas City, Mo.; La Crosse, Wis.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Monterey-Fresno, Calif.; New Orleans, 
La.; New York, N. Y.; Omaha, Neb.; Peoria,-Ill.; Portland, 
Ore. ; ; Providence, 2 ae i ’ Rochester, N. Y.: Sacramento, Calif. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Take City, Utah; Sah Antonio, N. M.: 
San Diego, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. Scranton, Pa. : 
Spokane, Wash. ; ind Springfield, TH. 


Catholic Girls Organization 


The Youth Program of the N.C.C.W. “ was given its first offi- 
cial trial in the Diocese of Hartford. Started in Hartford in 
January 1936, the Diocesan Youth Council has flourished and 
spread throughout the State of Connecticut with ever- increasing 
interest and seal! Other Dioceses in which the N.C.C.W. ade 

44M. M. Chambers, op. cit., 68. 

4° Franciscan Almanac 1938 (Paterson, St. Anthony’s Guild), 487. 


46 When M. M. Chambers’ Survey was printed, there were only 12 Dioceses 
with a diocesan program. 
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aided and directed the setting up of an official diocesan program 
include Great Falls, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans and Belle- 
ville. ... To date, N.C.C.W. headquarters’ records show that 
already many diocesan units of Catholic women are working with 
diocesan authority in sponsoring youth councils in the following 
dioceses: Albany, Charleston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Belleville, 
Dubuque, Fort Wayne, Great Falls, Hartford, LaCrosse, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Mobile, Monterey-Fresno, New Orleans, 
Portland, Providence, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Scranton, 
Spokane, Toledo and Wheeling. In some dioceses the local 
women’s councils are carrying the whole program; in others, 
giving of their resources and service. In addition, in a number 
of cities and rural areas the program is functioning through na- 
tional help and direction, but to date there is no official organi- 
zation.” ** 


14. Seraphic Youth Movement 


Fr. Marion Habig, O.F'.M. has defined the nature and purpose 
of the Anthonian Youth and the Junior Tertiaries. The latter 
are the topic of much discussion, as the organization of inde- 
pendent Juniors seems to answer the question, “‘ How can we in- 
terest the young in the Third Order”? So far Seattle and Cleve- 
land have Junior Fraternities; ** Juniors are also found in Win- 
lock, Wash., and Salt Lake City. 

I do not believe that the Fraternities established in Minor and 
Major Seminaries and also in Catholic Colleges can be included 
in this survey. They form part of the religious program, and 
contribute nothing towards the leisure-time activities of Semi- 
narians and Collegians. 

A movement that resembles the Seraphic Youth Movement is 
the Angelic Warfare, conducted by the Dominican Fathers. Be- 
yond some general information about the Movement which we 
stumbled across accidentally, we have no knowledge of its where- 
abouts and its program for leisure-time activities. Likewise we 
failed to inquire about the Junior Holy Name, The Catholic Big 
Brothers and the Catholic Big Sisters. 


47 Anna R. Kimpel, Unifying our Efforts for Youth, Catholic Action, XIX, 3 
(March, 1937), 13. , , 

48 Poppy-Martin, Survey of a Decade (St. Louis, B. Herder, 1935), Appendix 
V-LIX mention just Cleveland and Seattle. 
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Although some very active organizations were not included in 
this survey, and although we omitted all reference to Welfare 
Societies, such as the Kolping and Christ Child, and to Homes of 

Correction and Rehabilitation, such as the Good 
Conclusion Shepherd Homes, still we believe that the reader 

will form some idea of the growth of the Catholic 
Youth Movement in the United States. As this is the initial 
attempt to make any kind of a survey, and as we hope to build 
on this foundation, we will appreciate any information which is 
forwarded to us at the Old Mission, Santa Barbara, California. 
If men and places make history, names and numbers make statis- 
tics. With the co-operation of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference we hope to undertake a National Survey of the Catholic 
Youth Movement. From a bird’s eye view of the situation, which 
is indistinct and hazy, we will proceed and present a photo- 
grapher’s picture with all its marvelous detail. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. RUDOLF HARVEY, O.F.M.:—The paper just read was not the easiest 
assignment on the roster of this Conference, and having lived with the writer 
during the time he prepared his paper, I know how hard he worked and how 
disheartening the lack of codperation can be to anyone faced with such a task. 

Fr. Damian has intimated that the difficulties of an exact survey of this 
field are insurmountable, but he was too modest to confess that he himself 
has made the first broad attempt at achieving this objective. For having 
done so, he has surely earned the gratitude not only of this Conference but 
also of the Catholic Youth Organization in this country. 

Last evening the Youth Organization of the Communistie forces in America 
was twice mentioned in the course of our discussion, and the opinion was 

expressed that too many of our own faith are quite un- 

re ; aware of the extent to which Communist Youth has been 

Anti-Catholic organized. The Congressional Report No. 2290 and Mr. 

Movement Walter Steele’s testimony before the Congressional Com- 

mittee on Subversive Activities are worthy of attention 

as statistical surveys of the Anti-Catholic Youth Movement in the United 
States. 

At the Tenth and latest Convention of the American Communist Party in 
New York, Earl Browder claimed a membership of 75,000. Although it is 
true that, while figures do not lie, liars frequently figure; still, some such 
approximate number appears justified by the reports of the Congressional 
investigation. At the Seventh World Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional which met in Moscow in midsummer, 1935, the Young Communist 
Leaguers of the United States reported increasing success in penetrating 
church groups, student movements, colleges and schools in this country and 
claimed to have enlisted 1,000,000 American youth in their campaigns during 
that year. Ralph Kane of the Young Communist League boasts of the manner 
in which his organization has practised the Trojan Horse policy outlined by 
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Georgi Dimitrov (“We must utilize Fascist Mass Organizations as the Trojan 
Horse. Whoever cannot understand such tacties or finds them degrading, is 
a babbler and no revolutionary.”) : 
__“‘ When we are working among the Catholics we must utilize the progressive 
ideals of Christianity. For instance, when we ask a Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion to support the ‘ peace movement,’ if we were to point out how Jesus was 
the Prince of Peace and that Catholics want peace on earth, good will towards 
men, don’t you think they will listen? . . . In our district recently we have 
recruited several young Catholics. These young people still go to Mass every 
Sunday and have the closest ties with the Church. These people have the 
highest regard for the Young Communists. They see us as the leaders in their 
organization and being honest young people they joined in a progressive move- 
ment despite all they had heard against communists. In Lawrence a young 
Catholic girl recently jonied the Y.C.L. She felt the terrible conditions in 
her shop and realized the League was a youth organization aiding the cause 
of the workers. She saw us as the driving force in this movement and joined 
us. 

Kane’s example of the Trojan Horse tactics shows the cunning of the Com- 
munist missionaries: “ We find a need in our district to have classes where 
we can teach our comrades something of the background of Christianity. 
Most of the comrades know nothing of the ideas of the Church or any of its 
history. Jf we are to approach the Catholic on the line I pointed out above, 
then it will be necessary to have such classes. Our League members in 
Catholic organizations must actively recruit if we are going to work amongst 
the Catholic youth. The students in the schools must become acquainted 
with and recruit their Catholic acquaintances.” 

Many of our own faith are being fooled to the top of their bent by the 
pacifist propaganda emanating from 38 national Communist youth movements 
and more than 300 Communist schools in this country. Some years ago 
Mexican irreligious education was encouraged by the dictum of the tyrant 
Calles: “ We must enter into the consciences of the children.” Today the 
slogan of the Red teachers is the words of Lenin’s widow: “It is the duty of 
Communism to stamp out all religion from the minds and hearts of youth.” 

The Young Pioneers of America, a feeder for the Young Communist League, 
is organized in some of the public grammar schools of many cities, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles and Detroit. One 
issue of their publication Zhe Young Spark contained the following sample 
quotation: “The Young Pioneers of America is a worthy children’s organiza- 
tion and the red flag is their flag. . . . We pioneers are proud to stand by the 
red flag.” When they become sixteen years of age these younsters are received 
into the Y.C.L. which is the American division of the Young Communist 
International in Moscow, and pledge obedience to the Ten Commandments of 
a Young Communist: 


1. The life of a young communist is devoted to the fight for the emancipa- 
tion of the working class from capitalist slavery. He must consider partici- 
pation in this fight and the winning of new fellow-fighters as his highest duty. 

2. Every member of the Young Communist 

er) League must strive at all times to deepen his under- 

The Communist's Pani of the political, economic wari social condi- 

Ten Commandments tions and to broaden his knowledge of Communism. 

3. Every member must take part in all the 

activities of his unit and of the respective local bodies to which he belongs. 

Punctuality, attentiveness and actual participation in discussion is the duty 

of everyone. Every young communist must be a member | of his trade-union 

and work everywhere for the organization of the unorganized young workers 
into fighting unions. 
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4. Every Young Communist must attentively read and study the Young 
Worker in order to be informed of all League tasks. Everyone must become 
a contributor to the League papers. 

5. Every member must work to become an active functionary and to further 
the work of the League by his self-activity. 

6. Every Young Communist must be an agitator wherever he meets young 
workers, especially in shops, trade-unions, the armed forces, and the sports 
organizations. 

7. It is the duty of every member to work for the building up of Young 
Communist League factory groups in the shops. Every member must belong 
to the Young Communist League fraction or form one in trade-unions, workers’ 
sport clubs, schools ete. to which he belongs. 

8. A Young Communist must at once bring to the knowledge of the leading 
body of the organization any important social, political, and economic occur- 
rences which he may observe. 

9. The members of the Young Communist League must act as one in outside 
organizations and against the enemy. Criticism and differences within their 
own ranks must under no circumstances take place there. 

10. In ease of arrest a Young Communist League member must not give 
any testimony to the police which could be used against other comrades, even 
if the police tell him that other comrades have already testified. A Young 
Communist does not allow either police tricks or force to make him a traitor 
to his class-comrades and his organization. 

The Young Spark which promulgates these doctrines is a worthy successor 
to the revolutionary paper Iskra (The Spark), edited by Lenin to hasten the 
day when “from the Spark shall blaze up the flame.” 

Surely it is the particular duty of all who are interested in organizing our 
Catholic youth to be vigilant for this alien and subversive propaganda and 

to be tireless in their efforts to expose it: nunquam nimis dicitur 

Our quod nunquam satis dicitur. Many of our Catholic college 

Cc graduates have succumbed to the Leftist newspaper propaganda 

ommon which labels all that is not Muscovite as Fascist. The fonts of 

Duty this propaganda are in the Soviet newspapers Jzvestia, which 

means “news,” and Pravda which means “truth.” The verdict 

of a disillusioned comrade has been: “There is no news in Truth and no 
truth in News.” 

The Catholic teacher of today must be interested in this matter if he desires 
to practise his profession conscientiously. Despite the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared unanimously that no state may enact 
and enforce a law that “interferes with the liberty of parents and guardians 
to direct the upbringing of children under their control,” Professor Alexander 
Meiklejohn in the June issue of Harper’s writes: 


School boards and trustees of colleges and universities have a heavy 
responsibility. They must see to it that among our teachers there is an 
adequate supply of Communists, of able, fearless, outspoken advocates of 
the unpopular view. It must be arranged by the authorities that both 
sides of fundamental issues shall be represented by teachers who believe 
in them. Under the actual conditions of democratic life the practical 
question facing a governing board is not “Shall we have ‘ Communists’ 
on our faculties? ’’ but rather “ How can we get enough ‘ Communists’ to 
give proper expression of views which run counter to the general trend 
of habit, emotion, interest, of the community at large? ” 


THE FRANCISCAN ORDER AND THE 
YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Fr. Marton Haste, O.F.M., A.M. 


We have a youth movement today, because we are confronted 
with a youth problem; and our youth problem is the result of a 
widespread decline and breakdown of home life, which in turn is 

largely traceable to the industrial revolution of the 
The Youth nineteenth century. Too many homes have become, 
Problem sometimes unavoidably, merely so many places of 
of Today _—__ board and lodging; and the children, whose needs 

were once well satisfied within the family circle, are 
forced to wander abroad in quest of occupation, education, and 
recreation—and in doing so they are exposed to numerous dangers 
of physical ruin and moral shipwreck. 

Since the youth movement, like the youth problem, is a modern 
movement, one can not write a historical survey of the part played 
by the Franciscan Order in such a movemeht during the more 
than seven centuries of its existence. It does not follow, however, 
that the spiritual sons of St. Francis have failed to take an in- 
terest in the youth of past ages. From its inception the Fran- 
ciscan Order has devoted itself to every phase of welfare work 
required by the needs of the times; and along with adults, young 
people have ever been the object of the friars’ beneficent activities. 

In regard to the youth movement of today, Franciscans have 
perhaps not done as much as they might have done; but I think 
that, comparatively speaking, they have done their share. Their 
work may not have been in public evidence as much as that of 
others; but they have labored quietly and zealously, and when one 
surveys the situation in the United States, for instance, one finds 
much for which American friars deserve to be commended. But 
before I call your attention to some of these activities on behalf of 
youth, let me remind you that the spirit of St. Francis and his 
order is especially attractive to youth and particularly adapted to 
youth activities, and also that there are several Franciscan or- 
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ganizations which serve as excellent means toward co-ordinated 
youth activities. 


I 


YoutTH AND THE FRANCISCAN SPIRIT 


What makes the condition of youth, deprived as it is to a 
great extent of the safeguards of the home, particularly precarious 
at the present day, is the fact that the powers of evil are bending 

every effort to win the youth of almost every land to 
Work of their subversive doctrines and destructive campaigns. 
the Enemy One need but recall the godless rearing of children in 

Russia, the deportation of Basque children to Russia, 
the Nazi youth in Germany, the Socialist schools of Mexico, and 
the numerous radical youth societies in our own country, such as 
the National Students’ League, the Student League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, the American Youth Congress, the Young Com- 
munist League,’ the American Students’ Union, the Pioneer 
Youth of America. 

In The Issue, Hilaire Belloc went to the root of the matter 

when he stated the issue of the modern conflict in these words: 
The two spirits that are at war are not the spirits of Capitalism and 
Communism, nor the spirit of the poor in revolt against the selfishness 
of the rich; they are the Spirit of Light and the Spirit of Darkness. 


If that sounds too mystical, if that be dealing too much with the unseen, 
so much the worse. It is true. The matter at issue is the Church of God? 


Through its human agents, some of them ignorant and some 
malicious, this Spirit of Darkness is carrying on its campaign 
with satanic ingenuity and tireless persistence; it hides its true 
aims and purposes and seeks to mislead the unwary by parading 
under the guise of the true and good and noble; it makes use of 
the most insidious propaganda and attacks its opponents by accus- 
ing them of the very misdeeds of which it is guilty. 

This Spirit of Darkness, its so-called espousal of the cause of 
the oppressed, its empty talk about liberty and democracy, its 
hypocritical peace demonstrations, must be unmasked; and _ its 
pernicious influence, particularly upon youth, must be counter- 
acted by the Spirit of Light. And the Franciscan Spirit, which is 


+ Cf, Mona Laré, “The Brides of Marx,” The American Mercury, May, 1938, 
p- ll et seq. 
2 Franciscan Herald, Oct., 1938, p. 289. 
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just another form of the Spirit of Light, lends itself in a special 
manner to the combat; for it is a spirit of true joy, love of nature, 
peace, liberty, loyalty, chivalry, justice, charity, and radical re- 
form. Jt is uncompromising; it is genuinely good and true and 
noble; it appeals to idealistic youth; it is capable of arousing 
zeal and enthusiasm. 

St. Francis is indeed youth’s ideal, particularly by reason of 

his chivalrous spirit. Endowed with a spirit of 
Francis and chivalry from early youth, he did not lose it when 
Chivalry he gave up his quest for the knighthood of the 

world, but applied it in a most striking manner to 
his service of Christ, the King of Kings. 

At an early age, Francis became familiar with the romances of 
King Arthur and the knights of the Round Table; and a life of 
chivalry, in the best sense of the Middle Ages, presented itself to 
him as the only one which would satisfy his soul’s indefinable 
longing to attain to the highest. He wished to be a knight of the 
Holy Grail, to go out into the world and offer his blood for the 
cause of the greatest and highest, and perchance return home 
crowned with enviable laurels. 

When the first opportunity to enter upon the path leading to 
knighthood presented itself, Francis grasped it unhesitatingly. It 
was the year 1205. Duke Walter III of Brienne, commander of 
the army of Pope Innocent III, was fighting in southern Italy; 
and one of the nobles of Assisi armed himself to join Walter’s 
army in Apulia. Francis resolved to join this nobleman, and 
Duke Walter himself should knight him. He would take the vow 
of chivalry and promise to use his weapons chiefly for the protec- 
tion of the weak and defenceless, especially of unprotected women 
and orphans and of churches. 

The night before he set out, however, he had a strange dream. 
He seemed to be standing in a great hall, and on all sides he saw 
shining shields, bright spears, sparkling armor, all marked with 
the sign of the Cross. And as he wondered, a mysterious voice 
told him: ‘ All these are for you and your soldiers.” Francis 
interpreted this dream as meaning that his efforts would be 
crowned with success. “I know I will be a great man,” he said 
to himself joyfully and hopefully, and began the trip to the south 
with a light heart. 

But on the way, when he had reached Spoleto, an attack of 
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fever forced him to take to his bed; and he soon learned that his 
dream was to be interpreted quite differently. As he lay, there 
between sleeping and waking, he heard a voice asking him, where 
he was planning to go. “To Apulia, to be a knight,” was the 
youthful invalid’s answer. The mysterious voice then put another 
question to him: ‘“ Tell me, Francis, who can do more for you, 
the lord or the servant?” “The lord,” answered Francis in 
astonishment. ‘ Then,’’ continued the voice, ‘‘ why do you desert 
the Lord for the servant, and the Prince for His vassal?” 

Now Francis knew who was speaking to him, and using the 
words of the great Apostle of the Gentiles he cried out: “ Lord, 
what do you wish me to do?” And the voice replied: “ Go back 
to you home. There you shall be told what you are to do. For 
the vision which you saw must be understood in another way.” 
Thus it happened that Francis’ chivalrous spirit was diverted into 
a different, a nobler channel; and he became, not a knight devoted 
to the service of an earthly lord, but a knight of the Most High, a 
champion of the Cross, a troubadour of God. 

Francis devoted the heroic spirit of chivalry, with which nature had 
endowed him, to the service of Christ: his bold resoluteness, his gen- 
erosity, his fearlessness, his high-mindedness in thought and action. 
Heretofore his sole ambition had been to please the great men of the 
world and thus achieve nobility of rank and fortune, but henceforth his 
great desire was to know and fulfil his obligations as liegeman of Christ. 
He was convinced that he could never show himself sufficiently thankful 
for the grace and honor of divine knighthood. Chanting spiritual 
minstrel songs, he set to work with a bold and dauntless spirit. What- 


ever he knew to be the will of his sovereign Lord, he accomplished with 
zealous and unswerving loyalty.® 


Heeding the command of his Lord, Francis returned to his 
native city and resumed his former position as “king of youth.” 
On one occasion, however, he seemed to be far away in his 
thoughts; and his carefree companions teasingly asked him, 
whether he was thinking of taking to himself a bride. Francis, in 
a serious tone, replied: “ Ah yes, truly! I was thinking of taking 
a bride, one more noble and wealthy and beautiful than you have 
ever seen.” This bride was the holy Lady Poverty; and Francis 
set himself the task of wooing her in a truly chivalrous and heroic 
manner. 


5H. Felder—B. Bittle, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (Benziger Brothers 
New York [e. 1925]), p. 22. g 
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A knight can not be conceived without the services of chivalry rendered 
to his lady love. The Christian knight, however, abhorred the licentious 
philandering of a pagan and decadent knighthood, and devoted his life 
to deeds of heroism, achieving victory or death for his king and country. 
Chaste worship of womanhood and the virtuous love of his lady have 
always been the outstanding characteristic of the true Christian knight. 
At the tourney and the various contests the knight paid homage to his 
lady love, and received the prize from her hands. In combat and in battle 
he drew courage and inspiration from the memory of his beloved. He 
worshipped his wife and bride with an affection at once strong and tender, 
for in the last instance his worship of womanhood was rooted in the 
worship of the glorified womanhood of the purest of maidens, the Mother 
of the Savior.* 


Having become a knight of Christ, Francis chose as his lady love 
none other than “‘the Bride of His Savior, the most noble Lady 
Poverty.”” His mystic espousals with the Lady Poverty took place 

when he voluntarily renounced all earthly goods in 
The Knight the episcopal court of Assisi and returned his angry 
of Christ father even the clothes he had on. From the bishop 

he received an old cloak, on which he drew a Cross, 
the escutcheon of the knighthood of Christ. After that he remained 
unswervingly loyal to his Lady to the hour of his happy death, 
when he lay divested of all things on the bare ground, strewn with 
ashes. ‘“ I will not lay aside,” said Francis on one occasion, “ this 
royal dignity, which our Lord Jesus Christ assumed when He 
became poor that He might enrich us by His poverty, and so make 
the poor in spirit to be kings and heirs of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

When Francis left the bishop’s palace at Assisi with Lady 
Poverty as his newly won spouse, it was a sunny April morning. 
When he reached the wild wood-grown mountain side of Monte 
Subasio outside Assisi, he walked along cheerfully and con- 
fidently, singing in French the praises of God. Suddenly there 
was a rustling among the dry leaves that spread the ground, and 
the branches and twigs were disturbed. A robber band broke 
from concealment with a threatening “ Who is there?” Undis- 
turbed and unafraid, Francis replied: “I am the Herald of the 
Great King!” The disappointed ruffians took him and flung him 
into a gully where the snow, in spite of the April sun, was still 
deep. But Francis was soon on his feet again and wandered over 
the mountain, singing the praises of God as before. In that 
chivalrous answer to the robbers, Francis announced the war-cry 


4 Welder—Bittle, The Ideals of St. Francis, p. 90. 
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and motto of his future life. As the medieval knight fought the 
battles of his liege lord, so did the knightly Francis go out to do 
battle for his Lord and strive to extend his kingdom on earth. 

It was the age of the Crusades, the golden age of chivalry, when 
the Christian knights of Europe repeatedly sought to liberate the 
Holy Places in Palestine from the domination of the Mussulmans. 

Yielding the palm to none in valor and chivalry, 
The Crusader T'rancis too was a Crusader, though of a different 

type. He too wished to conquer the Saracens, not 
by force of arms, but by winning them for Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. He fought not with unsheathed sword against flesh and 
blood; his battle was against the dark and unseen powers of 
paganism and infidelity. 

After repeated attempts to penetrate into Saracen territory to 
preach the Gospel-tidings, Francis finally succeeded in joining the 
army of the Fifth Crusade as it lay encamped before Damietta, 
Egypt, in the year 1219. With the fearless daring of a true 
knight, he thence made his way unarmed into the ranks of the 
enemy. Brought before the Sultan, he denounced Mohammed as 
a false prophet, and earnestly called upon the Sultan and all his 
people to submit to the benign rule of Christ, the King of all ages 
and of all peoples. Deeply impressed by the singular fearlessness 
and evident sincerity of this champion of the Cross though he 
was, the Sultan had not the courage to withstand the fanatical fol- 
lowers of the Crescent. But he had this strange Crusader honor- 
ably convoyed back to the Christian camp. 

That was merely a beginning, for Francis was not to fight his 
battles alone. His examples so shocked his contemporaries into a 
realization of true values, that many, both young and old, became 
his faithful followers. At Rieti Francis met a young knight, clad 
in shining armor and mounted on a proud charger; and addressed 
him as follows: “Sir Knight, armor, sword, and spurs are vain 
dross. How would it suit thee to wear a coarse rope for a girdle, 
to carry the cross of Christ in place of the sword, and the dust 
and dirt of the fields in place of spurs? Follow me, I shall make 
thee a knight of Christ.” That is how Brother Angelo Tancredi 
became a follower of Francis. 

Animated with the same knightly spirit, numerous other young 
men joined the brotherhood founded by Francis. And sending 
his brethren into all parts of the world, into pagan as well as 
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Christian lands, Francis was the first to establish 
Following missions outside of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
the Leader The last words of the Savior, “ Going, therefore, 

teach ye all nations!” were for Francis the call to 
arms of his liege Lord. In the fulfillment of this divine behest, 
the idea of knight-errantry, on which he founded his order, found 
its fullest expression. The daring exploits of the apostolic Francis 
and of his missionary followers ring with the romance of true 
chivalry. 

Not only to the friars, the members of the First Order, was 
and is St. Francis a leader and inspiration. His example in- 
spired the youthful Lady Clare’s chivalrous renunciation of the 
world, who in turn gained many followers especially among the 
young. And those who for some reason or other could not leave 
the world, young and old, found an excellent means of joining 
Francis’ chivalrous army in his Third Order. By exchanging 
the knighthood of the world for the knighthood of the cross, 
Francis’ youthful ambitions did not suffer in the least; on the 
contrary, by his wholehearted service of the King of Kings, he 
became a much more influential leader of men, than if he had 
been knighted merely by the Duke of Brienne. The vision of the 
great hall, hung on all sides with shining armor signed with the 
Cross, was quickly fulfilled. 

Genghis Khan, the organizer of the Mongol hordes which over- 
ran all Asia, and St. Francis, the Little Poor Man of Assisi, were. 
contemporaries, the former dying in 1227 and the latter in 1226. 
At the cost of many human lives the Asiatic conqueror established 
a world empire, which, like all great empires of the past, fell to 
pieces centuries ago and is now but a matter of historical record; 
while the Poverello founded a world-wide religious order, which 
developed quickly into the Church’s greatest missionary army and 
is still propagating the Kingdom of Christ on every continent and 
in every land. Genghis Khan, once the leader of marauding and 
murdering hordes, holding sway for a short time and then passing 
into oblivion—St. Francis, the spiritual father of millions of 
avowed and vested followers during seven hundred years, and 
still the greatest leader of men in human history! 

Does youth seek a radical reform of prevailing social ills; 
does it want a more equitable distribution of the goods of this life ; 
does it want peace to reign in domestic, local, national, inter- 
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national affairs; does it champion true liberty and 
Franciscan personal freedom? It will find these ideals realized, 
Ideals not in destructive, compulsory, materialistic, athe- 

istic communism, which is the very negation of true 
peace and justice and liberty, but in the Franciscan way of life, in 
the Franciscan program of voluntary self-reform. By the prac- 
tice of Franciscan poverty, the First and Second Orders of St. 
Francis offer to the world an example of successful, Christian 
communism—if we may use the term; and the so-called three-point 
program of the Third Order need only be carried out on a large 
scale, and the evils of Capitalism will quickly disappear. And 
Franciscan chivalry, today as in the days of St. Francis, is a 
potent means for enlisting youth on the side of the Spirit of Light ; 
it can and should fire highminded youth with intrepid enthusiasm 
and uncompromising zeal in the war against the Spirit of 


Darkness.° 


II. Franciscan YourH ORGANIZATIONS. 


Our youth problem, said Bishop Sheil of Chicago recently, is 
an adult problem. While the agents of the Spirit of Darkness 
are working day and night to mislead youth, Catholic grown-ups 
are for the most part indifferent and inactive. It is the latter, 
then, who must be roused from their lethargy, who must be brought 
to realize that it is their duty to organize and guide and direct 
‘youth. 

Outside of Catholic schools and parishes there are very few 
organizations for youth which are not contaminated with false 
ideas and practices. J. R. Clark, formerly our ambassador to 
Mexico, in a speech at Salt Lake City, has made the following 
statement : 


Some of our schools and colleges, both state and privately endowed, 
are become hotbeds for the propagation of un-American theories of 
Government and for the ridicule and undermining of our Constitution. 
We must be on our constant guard lest we be destroyed by those who, 
cloaking themselves in the immunities which this nation’s blessings give 
them, and wearing the disguise of a deep anxiety for our welfare, plot 
to set up over us non-Christian and pagan forms of society and govern- 
ment after the pattern that now threatens the very life of Europe. When 
existence is threatened—whether it be our civic, political, moral, physical 


°Cf. James Meyer, O.F.M., Social Ideals of St. Francis (B. Herder, St. 
Louis, 1938). 
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or spiritual existence—we may not wisely be over-sensitive about the 
criticism and whining complaint of those who seek our destruction. I 
believe that the teacher should have all the personal freedom he can 
carry, but I am not willing to extend that freedom into a gross license 
that will distort and debase the minds and the hearts and bodies of 
those who belong to me.® 


Most so-called non-sectarian schools and youth organizations 
are far from being non-sectarian; they are propaganda instruments 
for materialism and naturalism. The taxes paid by Christians are 
being used to support public educational institutions which directly 
and indirectly seek to attack and to undermine Christianity. Even 
certain youth organizations which call themselves Christian are 
blinded by their anti-Catholic bias to such an extent that they 
make common cause with the enemies of Catholicism. 

The difference then between the Catholic and non-Catholic youth 
movement is in most instances at least their attitude towards 
Christian principles of life. Hence the unifying bond of organized 
groups of Catholic youths should be a religious bond; the societies 
or clubs for Catholic youths should in the first place be religious 
organizations. That will not prevent them from engaging in other 
group activities as well, cultural, recreational, social; contrariwise, 
the religious nature of the organization will save it from the 
dangers encountered in other activities. Of this type are the Fran- 
ciscan youth organizations: (1) Antonian Youth; (2) The Arch- 
confraternity of the Cord of St. Francis; (3) The Third Order 
Secular of St. Francis. 


1. Antonran Yours. 


Fernando, a young Canon Regular of St. Augustine in Portugal, 
was so impressed by the heroic death of the first five missionary 
martyrs of the Franciscan Order, that he too joined the humble 
followers of St. Francis in the hope of laying down his life in like 
manner as a missionary. He set out for Africa, but was driven 
by a storm upon the coast of Italy; and there he became a famous 
preacher and home missionary—and one of the most popular saints 
of the Church. He was none other than St. Anthony of Padua. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century an association 
for the protection of young people of both sexes, with St. Anthony 


® Ave Maria, June 11, 1938, p. 759. 
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as patron, was founded in Spain. Soon afterward, the supervision 
of this society, known as Antonian Youth, was ceded to 
Origin the Franciscan Minister General at Rome, to be propa- 
gated thence over the whole world. In a Brief of March 
10, 1911, Pope Pius X gave his approval to the new society and 
recommended it to all the faithful. 


Antonian Youth places Catholic young people under the special 
patronage of St. Anthony, and encourages them to fulfill their 
religious duties faithfully from childhood on and fearlessly to 
profess their Faith by word and deed. The means recommended 
to them are prayer, the reception of the Sacraments, listening to 
the word of God in sermons and catechetical instructions, the 
reading of good books and periodicals, combating the modern sala- 
cious and irreligious press, charity toward the poor, especially 
poor children, and faithful attendance at the meetings of the 
society. 

A particularly valuable feature of this youth society is the fact 
that grown-ups can also be enrolled in it. It is a generally ad- 
mitted fact that the participation and guidance of adults in youth 
activities is of paramount importance. In Antonian Youth, there 
are three degrees or classes of membership. The first comprises 
adults who wish to work for the aims of the society, be it by 
prayer, good example, or the Catholic upbringing of youth. The 
second degree or class consists of young people who have received 
their First Holy Communion; these are expected to attend the 
meetings of the society. The third degree or class is for infants 
and children who have not yet received their First Holy Com- 
munion; they are called “ Pages of St. Anthony.” 

By becoming a member of Antonian Youth, one is by that very 
fact also enrolled in The Pious Union of St. Anthony, and can gain 
all the indulgences granted to the latter. In addition, Pope Pius X 
granted to Antonian Youth two additional plenary indulgences, 
one on the day of the monthly meeting for those who attend, and 
one on the day when a member passes from one degree to the next. 
To become a member one must have name and residence recorded 
in the society’s register. The national center for this society, as 
for the Pious Union, is at the Franciscan friary, Mt. St. Sepulchre, 
Washington, D. C. 

Since those who belong to Antonian Youth are members also 
of The Pious Union of St. Anthony, it will be necessary to explain 
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also the nature and purposes and privileges of the latter. The 
Prous Union of St. Anthony is probably the best known and most 
widely propagated association founded in honor of St. Anthony. 
It was canonically erected in 1894 at the Church of St. Anthony 
in Rome; and because its membership quickly mounted to one 
hundred thousand, the Franciscan Minister General was em- 
powered the following year (1895) to establish secondary centers 
wherever it appeared to be necessary, as well as to grant priests 
everywhere, both secular and regular, the faculties to receive per- 
sons into the Union. 

To become a member one can apply at any Franciscan friary, 
but the name and residence of the person enrolled must be inscribed 
in the register of the Pious Union either at its center in Rome or 

at one of its secondary centers, such as the national 
Enrollment center for the United States at the Franciscan 

Friary, Mt. St. Sepulchre, Washington, D. C. The 
Franciscan Ritual contains special rubrics and prayers for the 
reception of a person into the Pious Union, directing that the 
officiating priest bless a cross and give it to the applicant in token 
of his enrollment.” 

The object of this Pious Union is to promote devotion to St. 
Anthony, to thank God for the prerogatives bestowed on the Saint, 
and to obtain St. Anthony’s intercession in spiritual and temporal 
matters not only for oneself but for others as well—especially for 
pagans, heretics, sinners, that they may convert; for the members 
of the three Orders of St. Francis that they may persevere in the 
seraphic spirit of their holy founder; for the poor that they may 
be provided with the necessaries of life; and for the unfortunate 
that they may regain the good name or the material goods of 
which they have been robbed or which they have lost. 

The means which the members employ to attain the aims of the 
Pious Union are the following. Daily they recite the “ Glory 
be to the Father, etc.” three times, thanking the Triune God for 
the great intercessory power given to St. Anthony. Daily, too, 
they recite the Responsory, “If then you ask for miracles, ete.,” 
or, if they do not know it, one Pater, Ave, and Gloria. When 


7 Rituale Romano-Seraphicum Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Collegium &. 
Bonaventurae, Quaracchi, 1910), p. 366. On p. 370, ibid., there is a blessing 
and consecration of infants in honor of St. Anthony, which might be appropri- 
ately used when infants are enrolled in Antonian Youth as “Pages of St. 


Anthony.” 
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they have received a favor through the intercession of St. Anthony, 
they give an alms to the poor as St. Anthony's Bread. On the 
feast of St. Anthony, June 13, or within the octave, they receive 
the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. 

Among the privileges and benefits enjoyed by the members are 
these. They share in the prayers and good works of the entire 
Franciscan Order. A holy Mass is celebrated for them every 

Tuesday at the Church of St. Anthony in Rome. They 
Benefits can gain a plenary indulgence on the day of their enroll- 

ment or on the Sunday following, on the feast of St. 
Anthony (June 13),® on the anniversary day of the translation 
of his relics (February 15), and in the hour of death. On each 
of the nine days of the novena before June 13, they can gain a 
partial indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines (forty 
days).° Other partial indulgences that they can gain are one of a 
hundred days, once a day, when they recite the “ Glory etc.” three 
times as mentioned above, and another of a hundred days when 
they recite a prayer for the intentions of the Pious Union. All 
these indulgences are applicable to the Poor Souls in Purgatory.*° 

On the occasion of the seventh centenary of the death of St. 
Anthony in 1931, the Most Rev. Bonaventure Marrani, Minister 
General of the Order of Friars Minor, addressed a circular letter 
to all his subjects, in which he calls attention particularly to The 
Pious Union of St. Anthony and to the threefold guild called An- 
tonian Youth, asking that their propagation form a prominent 
part of the centenary celebrations in honor of St. Anthony. And 
our Holy Father Pope Pius XI wrote an apostolic letter, An- 
toniana Solemnia, to the bishop of Padua, but, as he himself 
declared, “ intended for all the faithful,” in which he proposes St. 


® Pope Sixtus V, on September 28, 1585, granted to all the faithful a plenary 
indulgence for the feast of St. Anthony under the conditions of Confession, 
Communion, and a visit to any church of the Franciscan Order with prayer 
for the intentions of the Pope. Cf. Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, XLII, 
299. 

° Clement XIV, on November 23, 1772, granted to all the faithful a plenary 
indulgence for one of the nine days preceding the feast of St. Anthony and a 
partial indulgence of one hundred days on the other eight days under the 
conditions of Confession, Communion, a visit to a church of the Franciscan 
Order during exposition of the Blessed Sacrament on each day of the novena, 
and prayer for the intentions of the Pope at each of these visits. Cf. Acta 
Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, XLII, 281. 

10M. Habig, O.F.M., “The Devotions to St. Anthony,” in Franciscan Herald, 
June to September, 1931. 
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Anthony as a model for all, especially for youth. “ Let all God- 
fearing people,’ he writes, “contemplate this light of sanctity, 
in which the Catholic Church glories. Let them form their lives 
after his deeds and his virtues. Let young people learn—especially 
those taking part in Catholic Action—to forego the allurements of 
the age, and to raise a chaste and devout mind to things good and 
noble.” 


Antonian Youth lends itself admirably for the proper organiza- 
tion and safe direction of Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Clubs in Catholic 
parishes. It is an excellent means for dealing with the youth 
problem, that we American Franciscans have largely overlooked. 
Call your Boys’ Club and Girls’ Club what you wish, but let their 
basis and unifying bond be Antonian Youth—or the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Cord of St. Francis. 


2. Tur ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE Corp oF St. FRANCIS. 


Better known perhaps than Antonian Youth, at least in the 
United States, and likewise an excellent means for organizing 
Catholic youth and directing their activities—though its members 
do not necessarily belong to organized groups—is the Archconfra- 
termty of the Cord of St. Francis, whose members are called 
Cordbearers of St. Francis. 

Prompted by his great love of poverty, St. Francis cast away his 
belt and wore in its place a cord. The cord thus became a distinc- 
tive part of the Franciscan garb; all the spiritual children of St. 

Francis of the First, Second, and Third Order, all 
The First wear the cord. St. Dominic, the friend and con- 
Cordbearer temporary of St. Francis, who is regarded as the first 

Cordbearer outside the Franciscan order, asked St. 
Francis for his cord as a token of friendship; and to the end of 
his life he wore it under his own religious habit. That marked the 
beginning of a devotion in honor of St. Francis, which within 
eighty years after his death became one of the most popular in 
France. Pope Sixtus V, on November 19, 1585, raised this pious 
practice to the rank of an archconfraternity, and in 1587 estab- 
lished its canonical seat at the Church of San Francesco in Assisi, 
which is in charge of the Friars Minor Conventual. 

All the faithful who have attained the use of reason, also 
members of religious orders and congregations and Tertiaries, may 
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be received into the archconfraternity. Those who wish to join 
the Archconfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis may ask any 
priest to enroll them; and if the latter has not the proper faculties, 
he need but apply for them. A distinction may be made between 
the faculty of establishing Confraternities of the Cord of St. 
Francis in a particular church or oratory (which are aggregated 
with the Archconfraternity at the Church of San Francesco in 
Assisi), and the faculty of blessing the Cord and enrolling indi- 
viduals as Cordbearers. 

Who has the faculty of establishing Confraternities of the Cord 
of St. Francis ? 


(1) The Minister General of the Friars Minor Conventual,— 
personally or through any delegated priest,—in any church or 
oratory. The present incumbent of this office, the Most Rev. Bede 

Hess, O.M.Cony., has granted the same faculty to all 
Necessary Conventual ministers provincial and provincial com- 
Faculties missaries of the Third Order. 
(2) The Minister General of the Order of Friars 
Minor, of the Friars Minor Capuchin, and of the Third Order 
Regular,—personally or through delegated religious of their 
order,—in their own churches or oratories. 

(3) Superiors of the Order of Friars Minor Conventual, in 
places where there are churches or friaries of the Order,—per- 
sonally and, if legitimately prevented, through a delegated priest 
of the Order,—in any church or oratory. 


It should be noted that the written consent of the Ordinary is 
also necessary. This is ipso facto contained in the consent given 
for the canonical establishment of a Conventual friary, so long as 
the local confraternity is not to be established by way of a corpus 
organicum. 

Who has the faculty to bless and bestow the Cord of St. Francis ? 

This is a privilege reserved to the Order of Friars Minor Con- 
ventual. However, the Ministers General of the other branches 
of the Franciscan Order (mentioned in no. 2, above), since they 
have the faculty to establish confraternities in their own churches, 
likewise have the power to grant to their own religious the faculty 
of blessing and bestowing the Cord. (Beringer, Die Ablaesse, 
Paderborn, 1922, II, 272. MRescript. Congr. Indulg., Dec. 14, 
1904 in Analecta O.M.Cap., xxi, p. 41.) 
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In accordance with no. 1, above, any priest can now obtain the 
faculty to bless and bestow the Cord from one of the Conventual 
provincial commissaries of the Third Order. In the United States 
they are: 


Rev. Thomas Grassman, Tekakwitha Friary, Fonda, N. Y. 

Rev. Dominic Szymanski, 10005 Ferguson Street, Rockford, Il. 

Rev. Claude Mussell, 118 S. Ninth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
(Third Order Forum, Aug., 1938, pp. 473-474.) 


The priest blesses the cord (two orations), invests the applicant 
with it, and concludes the ceremony with a blessing.** In some 
places the candidate also recites a pledge and receives a medal or 
badge. The name of the new Cordbearer must be entered in the 
register at Assisi or another place where the archconfraternity has 
been canonically erected.” 

Only the first cord is blessed; cords that are substituted for the 
one received at the reception into the archconfraternity need not 
be blessed. The cord, which may be of linen, wool, or cotton, 
must be at least one-eighth of an inch thick. It is worn around the 
waist underneath the outer garments. Those who neglect to wear 
the cord can not gain the indulgences granted to the archconfra- 
ternity. The cord, which is expressive of the purposes of the 
archconfraternity, is a symbol of purity, poverty, penance, charity, 
loyalty in the service of God and the observance of the Command- 
ments. Though it is not required, it is customary for Cordbearers 
to recite daily six Paters, Aves, and Glorias, in honor of the five 
wounds of Christ and the stigmata of St. Francis for the needs of 
the Church and the intentions of the Pope. 

The archconfraternity, has been enriched with many indulgences 
as well as the privilege of sharing in all the good works and merits 
of the entire Franciscan Order. It has also been expressly affili- 

ated with the Franciscan Order and made a par- 
Indulgences taker in the spiritual favors enjoyed by the three 
Orders of St. Francis. In regard to indulgences, 
Cordbearers can gain almost all those accorded to Tertiaries, one 


11 Rituale Romano-Seraphicum (1910), p. 144-145. The earlier edition of 
this Rituale (1899) has an additional prayer and also a formula for announc- 
ing to Cordbearers that they have a share in the good works of the Franciscan 
Order, to be used four times a year. On p. 368 of the later ritual will be 
found the ceremony for vesting children with the habit of St. Francis or St. 
Clare ex voto. , : 

12 Of, K. J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., Seraphic Youth’s Companion (Third Order 


Bureau, Detroit, 1927), p. 55. 
iy 
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exception being the Indulgenced Blessing or General Absolution. 
In addition, the archconfraternity has indulgences of its own." 

An outstanding and well known bobeabier of the Archconfra- 
ternity of the Cora of St. Francis was St. Benedict Labre, who 
received the Cord at the tomb of St. Francis in Assisi, November 
20, 1770. Another saint who was a Cordbearer was St. Berna- 
dette Soubirous. Both are commemorated in the Franciscan brevi- 
ary on April 16. To non-Franciscan religious and Tertiaries, who 
love and admire St. Francis, the archconfraternity offers an oppor- 
tunity of joining the great army of St. Francis’ spiritual children. 
It is particularly suitable for postulants of the Third Order of 
St. Francis; when they become Tertiaries they do not cease to be 
Cordbearers, though it is sufficient to wear one cord, that of the 
Third Order. Even Franciscan Tertiaries can be enrolled. Young 
people especially should be encouraged to enroll themselves in this 
archconfraternity. It will serve as an introduction and prepara- 
tion for the Third Order; and if for some reason or other they do 
not become Tertiaries, they will still be enrolled under the banner 
of St. Francis.** / 

In his encyclical on St. Francis, Rite Hxpratis, our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XI wrote: “ Let those who are too young [to join the 
Third Order] become Cordbearers of St. Francis so that even the 
children may grow accustomed to the life.” ** And in the General 
Constitutions of the Friars Minor, number 698 reads as follows: 
“ Let the Confraternity of the Cord of our holy Father St. Francis 
be diligently promoted everywhere; with the precaution, never- 
theless, that it should not be instituted [i. e., canonically erected] 
in any of our churches without the authority of our Minister 


General.” *® 


3. Tur Turrp Orper or St. FRANcIs. 


Ranking higher than a pious union or an archconfraternity is 
the Third Order. It should not be so very difficult to enroll all 
Catholic boys and girls of a parish in Antonian Youth or in the 


** Cf. Archconfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis (pamphlet published by 
John Joseph MeVey, Philadelphia, Penn.). 

*K. J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., The Seraphic Youth (Third Order Bureau, 
Detroit, 1936), pp. 8-13. 

** The Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts (St. Louis, 1936), p. 64. 

1° The Rule and General Constitutions of the Friars Minor (St. ser inl 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1936). 
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Archconfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis. Not 
The Ideal all, however, will join the Third Order, though 
Organization many more would become Tertiaries if they were 

acquainted with the nature and purpose of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. For, the Third Order is an ideal 
organization for youth, especially if the young are grouped in 
special junior fraternities or junior branches of fraternities. It 
is an egregious mistake to regard the Third Order as something 
that lies beyond the capabilities of youth. The same reasons that 
should induce adults to become Tertiaries hold also for young 
people; in a certain sense the young need the Third Order more 
than the old, for they are faced with greater temptations and have 
harder battles to fight. If the main difference between a Catholic 
and a non-Catholic youth organization is the religious character 
of the former, then the Third Order occupies a preéminent place 
among associations for the young. For the Third Order is a true 
religious order for persons living in the world, having for its 
primary purpose the self-reform and self-sanctification of the in- 
dividual members.** A young lady who held an important position 
in a Catholic society for young people in one of our large cities 
frankly admitted to a Third Order director, that there was some-— 
thing lacking in this society and that for her this void was not 
filled until she joined the Third Order. 

That the Third Order is intended also for youth is evident from 
the opening words of its Rule: “ Only those may be received as 
members who have completed their fourteenth year.” ** Boys and 
girls who are fourteen years old, therefore, are eligible for member- 
ship in the Third Order. It is the age when adolescents graduate 
from grammar school or junior high school, when they begin to 
think seriously about choosing a vocation in life, when they are 
more than ever in need of the guidance and safeguards provided 
in a youth organization—and in none better than in a junior 
Third Order fraternity. 

A fortnight after issuing his famous encyclical on the Third 
Order, Auspicato (September 17, 1882), Pope Leo XIII through 
his Cardinal Vicar addressed the following words to the priests 

17 Of. M. Habig, Catholic Leadership toward Social Progress—the Third 
Order (Franciscan Studies, No. 15), reprinted from the Seventeenth Annual 


Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference, 1935, pp. 103-177. 
18M. Habig, Heart o’ the Rule (Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1932), 


p. 9. 
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of Rome: “ Let the pastors, preachers and 
Leo XIII and confessors, secular as well as religious, set 
the Third Order everything in motion to encourage the faithful, 
especially the men, and particularly the young 

men, to enter the Franciscan Third Order.” * 

Earlier in the same year, February 5, 1882, in an audience 
granted to St. Peter’s Young Men’s Society of Rome, he urged its 
members to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Francis on the 
occasion of the seventh hundredth anniversary of the saint’s birth 
and to join the Third Order. All without exception, it is recorded, 
carried out the Holy Father’s request.”° Again, on December 1, 
1882, addressing the members of various women’s societies in 
Rome, he said: 

We earnestly wish that all here present, of whatever age or condition 
they may be, would enroll in the Third Order of St. Francis, instituted for 
persons of both sexes. You need not quit society, the family, or your 
earthly possessions. No special vow is exacted. True liberty is not cur- 
tailed in the least. The scope of the Third Order is, briefly, to keep 
society untainted by the corruption of the world by sanctifying the 
ordinary and even the most trifling actions in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
The rule commands no more than what is enjoined already by the law of 


God and the commandments of the Church. . . . The Third Order aims to 
heal the wounds of society by the exact observance of the Gospel.** 


It was Leo XIII’s wish that the entire Catholic family, both 
parents and children (who are fourteen years old), join the ranks 
of the Third Order. To Leon Harmel he wrote on April 1, 1893: 


You know very well how much we esteem the Third Order. That no 
one might refuse to enter it, we have made its obligations lighter. It is 
our desire that all Christian families join the Third Order, and the father 
of the family together with his household daily recite the twelve Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glorys.?? 


After “ the second founder of the Third Order ” has thus plainly 
and repeatedly indicated his desire that youth be enrolled in the 
Third Order, who will dare say that boys and girls who are four- 
teen years old are “ too young ” to be admitted to the Third Order ? 


1° K. J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., New Life (Third Order Bureau, Detroit, 1926), 
p. 28. 

20 Habig, Catholic Leadership toward Social Progress—the Third Order, 
p. 148. 

*1H. Duerk, ed., First National Third Order Convention, U.S.A. (Chicago, 
1922), p. 615. 

22 Toid., p. 622. 
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What was so earnestly requested by Leo XIII, was highly recom- 
mended also by succeeding Popes. Thus Benedict XV in Sacra 
Propediem, January 6, 1921, on the occasion of the seventh cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Third Order, asked entire associa- 
tions of young people to join the Third Order: 


It is desirable, therefore, that every town and village and hamlet should 
have many members of the order—not indeed slack members, content with 
the mere name of Tertiaries, but active and eager for their own and their 
neighbor’s salvation. Why should not the numerous and various associa- 
tions of young people, of workmen, of women, existing everywhere through- 
out the Catholic world, join the Third Order, and inspired with St. 
Francis’ zeal for peace and charity devote themselves persistently to the 
glory of Christ and the prosperity of the Church? *8 


Incidentally this invitation as well as the exhortations of Leo 
XIII nullify the objection that is raised in some parishes: ‘“ We 
have a young people’s sodality or club already; why introduce the 
Third Order?” This much is certain, the young people’s club 
will produce much better and more lasting results of real value 
if it is also a junior Third Order fraternity. 

A letter of the Most Reverend Leonard M. Bello, O.F.M., 
Minister General, August 15, 1936, has these words: 

Since Pope Pius XI has deigned to gladden our Congregation, by con- 
fiding to us, as Child-Tertiaries, the seraphic childhood (Rite Hxpiatis), it 
behooves us to educate with all loving care and solicitude our youths that 
“they accustom themselves to the discipline of the Third Order from their 


very youth,” in order that they may be our most fond hopes of tomorrow, 
of a life full of virtues and fruitful of good.** 


The Most Rev. Father General is referring to those words of the 
Holy Father by which he suggests that the Archconfraternity of 
the Cord of St. Francis serve as an introduction to the Third 
Order and which imply that the young should be enrolled in the 
Third Order when they reach the required age. 

It is a noteworthy fact that some of the saints of the Third Order 
became Tertiaries when they were still very young. Thus St. Rose 
of Viterbo joined the Third Order when she was only twelve years 
old; St. Elizabeth of Hungary was fourteen; St. Mary Frances 
was sixteen. 

The possibilities of the Third Order as an organization for 
young people can be envisioned to some extent by looking at the 


23 The Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts, p. 41. 
24 Tbid., Introduction. 
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results that have been achieved by those who have made a deter- 
mined effort to promote the Third Order among the young. The 
Franciscan Fathers of Holland, for instance, in 1930 were direct- 
ing 52 branches of the Third Order for young people; 28 of these 
were for young men with a total membership of 1,187, and 24 
were for young women, counting a thousand members. 

In the United States there are some very flourishing junior 
Third Order fraternities. Such a fraternity is the one established 
at the Franciscan church in Seattle, Wash. Another is that of the 

Antonians, as they call themselves, at St. 
The Third Order in Peter Church in Chicago. On Christmas 
the United States Day, last year, they distributed more than 

180 large and well-stocked Christmas baskets 
among the poor; and at present they are carrying out the ambitious 
project of conducting one hundred parties for the purpose of col- 
lecting funds which will erect a mission chapel in China.” 

Probably the most successful junior Third Order fraternity in 
the country is the one at St. Joseph’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which celebrated its tenth anniversary on March 13, this year. 
Its Poverello Club, organized in January, 1932, now embraces 
the following sectional clubs; Dramatic Club, Orchestra, Debate 
or Better Speech Club, Athletic Club, Glee Club, Mission Club, 
the Crucible (official organ and outlet for journalistic talent), 
and Vocational Guidance Club. Since its establishment as a 
separate fraternity, in 1928, over seven hundred young people 
have joined this junior Third Order fraternity, the present en- 
rollment being over three hundred. About thirty young ladies, 
former Juniors, have entered various religious communities; one 
young man is in the diocesan seminary, two more are students at 
St. Joseph College, Hinsdale, Ill., and another is a Franciscan 
lay brother. About forty-five have married, both parties being 
former Juniors in the case of fifteen couples. Said a former 
Junior: “That proves the Third Order can appeal to young 
people.’ 2) 26 ’ 


2° Around the Province (private monthly of the Franciscan Province of the 
Sacred Heart), II, 3. 

2° Around the Province, II, 37; Louis Dunnigan, O.F.M., “Our Seraphic 
Youth,” Franciscan Herald, February, 1938, p. 237-239. 
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A Puan 


For utilizing the several Franciscan youth organizations as basic, progressive, 
and consolidating instruments in parish youth work, and as means for 
imbuing parish youth, parish youth societies and clubs, and parish youth 
activities with a religious spirit and Franciscan ideals, and insuring youth’s 
perseverance in the Franciscan movement upon reaching manhood and woman- 


hood. (Read from the bottom up!) 
= ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE||THIRD ORDER SECULAR OF ST. 
Pious UNION oF St. ANTHONY 
Corp oF St. Francis FRANCIS 
ADULTS, ACTIVE MEMBERS OF 


ADULTS, First DEGREE MEM-{] ADULTS, CORDBEARERS OF ST. 
FRANCIS THIRD ORDER FRATERNITIES 


BERS OF ANTONIAN YOUTH 


Junior Tertiaries, Members of 
Junior Third Order Frater- 
nities or of Junior Branches 
of Fraternities. 

One Group yeey to 25 (2) 


or two ) A—14 to 18 
Mission Club 
Study Club 
Dramatic Club 
Athletic Club, ete. 


Sections 


Postulants of Third Order.” At age of 13, those 
Boys and Girls who wish to become Junior 
Tertiaries; they are Cordbearers and mem- 
bers of Antonian Youth. 


Cordbearers of St. Francis. Boys and Girls, before leaving 
parochial school, at the age of 12 or earlier; as separate 
groups or continuing in groups and activities of Second 
Degree Members of Antonian Youth. They take part more 
consciously and actively in the Franciscan Movement. 


Members of Antonian Youth (Second Degree). Boys and Girls (separate 
groups) after receiving their First Holy Communion. Boys of Junior Holy 
Name Society; Girls of Young Ladies Sodality. Mission Clubs (Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade). Baseball, Softball, Basketball teams. Boys 
and Girls attending public schools (Sunday School or Vacation School 

pupils.) 


Pages of St. Anthony (Members of Antonian Youth, Third Degree). Boys and Girls, pre- 
paring for their First Holy Communion (as soon as enrolled in parochial school). 


Notes: Not all those who are enrolled in Antonian Youth will become Cord- 
bearers; nor will all Cordbearers join the Third Order. But if the Second 
Degree members of Antonian Youth persevere in the Pious Union of St. 
Anthony; and if, after becoming Cordbearers, they remain faithful members of 
the Archconfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis, much will have been ac- 
complished. While guarding against admitting youths indiscriminately to 
the Third Order, every effort should be made to recruit as many as possible 
for the Junior Third Order fraternities. } 

The principal organized units, according to the above plan, are Antonian 
Youth (Second Degree Members) and the Junior Third Order fraternities ; 
each may comprise several sections. 
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III. Franciscan Youtu AcTIvITIES 


In recounting some instances of youth work that has been done 
and is being done by the spiritual followers of St. Francis, I 
have no intention of giving a complete account; the instances 
cited are those with which I happen to be familiar, and they are 
mentioned only by way of example. 

Blessed Hippolytus (Ippolito) Galantini, a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, was a Florentine laymen of the six- 
teenth century who was wont to gather the raggamuffins from the 

street as well as workmen and students in order 
Bl. Hippolytus to teach them Christian Doctrine. He founded 
Galantini the Congregation of St. Francis for Christian 

Doctrine (so named at the wish of Pope Clement 
VIII), a confraternity whose members observed the Rule of the 
Third Order and of which branches were established also in other 
places. He “may well be considered one of the pioneers of all 
those good works which aim at the right education of the people.” 7 

A trio of Tertiary priests of Turin, Italy, who accomplished 
wonders for youth during three successive generations of the nine- 
teenth century, includes the names of St. Joseph Benedict Cotto- 
lengo, Blessed Joseph Cafasso, and St. John Bosco. It 
The Trio was especially the latter who stands out as one of the 
of Turin greatest benefactors of youth in modern times. Under 

his care and guidance thousands of undisciplined and 
neglected boys and girls became useful members of society. En- 
dowed with a sympathetic understanding of the souls of the young, 
he was convinced that every child had its good qualities and knew 
how to draw them out by combining freedom and discipline. The 
backbone of his method was religious instruction and still more 
religious practice.”* 

In this connection it is of interest to learn that a Society of 
St. John Bosco has been organized recently in Dublin to counter- 
act the evils emanating from the enforced idleness of unemployed 
youths between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. A central Club, 
St. Columbkille’s, which has been formed, and others which are 
being established are financed and directed by voluntary workers. 


27 Nesta de Robeck, Among the Franciscan Tertiaries (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York, 1930), which contains a good short biography, pp. 200-226. 
28 Franciscan Herald, April, 1934, pp. 93-94. 
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These clubs afford the youths an opportunity to continue their 
education through library facilities and free courses in general 
education. 

Turning to the United States, we find that American friars, 
Franciscan, Conventual, and Capuchin, have been doing excellent 
work for youth in the various educational institutions conducted 

by them; the same is true of the numerous Franciscan 
Work of = Sisterhoods and some Franciscan Brothers, whose 
American main work is the education of the young. This kind 
Friars of activity is taken as a matter of course, but it de- 

serves to be mentioned. In particular we would like 
to call attention to an institution of a type of which there are very 
few in the country, St. James’ Trades School conducted by Fran-’ 
ciscan Brothers near Springfield, Illinois. 

Not a little has been accomplished by American friars for the 
youth movement in a literary way, both by writing and by pub- 
lishing and editing books, pamphlets and periodicals. As far as 

writers are concerned, I need call attention only to 
Literary ‘Franciscana, A Bibliography,” in Poppy-Martin, 
Work Survey of a Decade (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 

1935), pp. 683-748; to the bibliographies which have 
appeared in the annual reports of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference; to Kirsch-Vogel, The Religion Teacher's Library 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1938), reprinted from 
the nineteenth annual report of the F.E.C.; and to the ‘ Anno- 
tated Bibliography ” K. J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., in The Seraphic 
Youth (Third Order Bureau, Detroit, 1936), pp. 83-94. These 
bibliographies list a large number of articles, pamphlets, and 
books, written by American friars, and dealing with the youth 
movement or useful for youth work. 

By publishing such writings the Franciscan presses, such as 
the Third Order Bureau in Detroit, Franciscan Herald Press in 
Chicago, St. Francis Book Shop in Cincinnati, and especially St. 
Anthony Guild Press at Paterson, N. J., have contributed much 
to the youth movement. One need but page through the catalog 
of St. Anthony Guild Press to see how many of its publications 
have a direct bearing on the youth movement; in fact, most of its 
books and pamphlets are intended for study clubs, for the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, for parents, teachers, catechists, 
children. 
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Regular departments or at least occasional articles pertaining 
to the youth movement have been appearing in the various Fran- 
ciscan periodicals published in this country; for instance, the 
regular monthly departments, “ The Home” and “ You Young 
People” (formerly ‘“ Fireside Talks and Tales”) in Franciscan 
Herald; the serial, “ Fathers Who were Parents,” in the fran- 
ciscan; the series, “ Youth’s Ten Commandments,” followed by 
another, “ Youth’s Haven,” in Third Order Forum. For some 
time Franciscan Herald also put out a Junior Franciscan Herald 
for young people; and the Franciscan Province of Cincinnati for 
many years published The Sodalist. 

Fundamental in character and far-reaching in influence are the 
spiritual retreats which have been given by American friars to 
various groups of young people, in high-schools, colleges, nurses’ 

schools, parish societies, ete. Worthy of special men- 
Lay tion are some of the retreats that have been held at 
Retreats Mayslake near Hinsdale, Illinois. A three-day retreat 

for 2,200 Boy Scouts of America was conducted there 
in June, 1931. In August, the same summer, there were two re- 
treats for Summer School Boys, one class counting 124 and the 
other 142; also a retreat for 254 Summer School Girls. The 
following summer witnessed two retreats of three days each for 
Boy Scouts, both being attended by over a thousand boys. These 
retreats were arranged by the C.Y.O. (Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion) under the patronage of the Most Rev. B. J. Shiel, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago.” 

One difficulty encountered by the field secretary of the Mays- 
lake retreat house, Fr. Patrick Maloney, O.F.M., during the 
worst depression years, was the fact that so many men were out of 
work. Learning of this hindrance to the organization of retreat 
classes, Bishop Sheil offered to defray the expenses of five hun- 
dred unemployed retreatants. Referring to one such retreat class 
numbering seventy-six, Fr. Patrick Maloney wrote (1932): 

Most of them were young men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. It is when you gaze into the hungry faces of these young 
Catholic men that you realize just how deplorable the times are that we 
are passing through. This afternoon I am taking fifty young men, some 


of them without underwear, to the Catholic Salvage Bureau to get some 
clothes.*° 


*° Annals of the Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart (private publica- 
tion), pp. 489 and 617-618. 
2° Annals, p. 489. 
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These retreats led to the founding of the so-called O.Y.O. 
Homes in Chicago; and it happened in the following manner. on 
January 9, 1939, Br. Patrick opened a “ Retreat Restaurant i 

‘the South Side of Chicago (47th Street), where shes 
C. Y. 0. men who had made a retreat at Mayslake could obtain 
Homes free meals. The first establishment was followed by 

others, which provided also lodging; for the number of 
unemployed who availed themselves of the opportunity to make a 
retreat at Mayslake ran into the thousands. Their purpose was 
to protect those who had made a retreat against evil influences, 
against the temptation to get food and shelter by acts of violence 
and the danger of becoming a prey of radical agitators, by look- 
ing after their bodily needs. They were operated through the co- 
operation of the C.Y.O., the Council of Catholic Women, the 
Laymen’s Retreat League, the Catholic Salvage Bureau of Chi- 
cago, and the personal contributions of groups of laymen and 
priests of Chicago, headed by Bishop Sheil. After the lapse of 
one year, nine flats were being used ; and they were called “ C.Y.O. 
Homes.” 

Then the former Gates mansion and adjoining buildings at 
2944 S. Michigan Ave., which had been acquired by Cardinal 
Mundelein and turned over the Bishop Sheil, were overhauled 
and made another C.Y.O. Home. The third floor became a 
chapel, and the stable a dining room and kitchen. In fact, it be- 
came the main hospice, serving as a hotel for 270 young men, and 
serving on an average 45,000 meals a month. Some of the smaller 
establishments could then be closed, so that in 1934 there were 
seven C.Y.O. Homes, housing and feeding 320 homeless and un- 
employed young men. Fr. Patrick was continually with these 
“unfortunate lads who have neither father, mother, nor friend,” 
to direct them and to attend to their Enel eed “This is a 
grand work,” he wrote. A secular priest has since succeeded him 
as chaplain a the C.Y.O. Homes.** 

Another enterprise which is Franciscan in origin is that of the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade. Since its Director General, Fr. Kilian 
J. Hennrich, O.M. Cap. ., 18 present, he will no doubt tell us some- 
thing about this organization. 

In the missions, home and foreign, and in the parishes com- 
mitted to the care of American Franciscans, some splendid youth 


31 Annals, pp. 560, 618, 731. 
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work is being carried on by the friars. This is what one would 

expect, for the mission or the parish is a logical center 
Workin of youth work and youth activities. One phase of 
Parishes youth work in the parish consists in fostering an active 

interest in the missions, an interest which assists the 
missions themselves to promote the welfare of youth. The young 
people who belong to a parish missicn club, however, probably de- 
rive as much benefit for themselves in this activity, as the missions 
in which they are interested. To insure the success of these mis- 
sion clubs, it is well to affiliate them with a mission aid society 
such as the Franciscan Missionary Union or the Seraphic Mass 
Association as well as that excellent national youth association, the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 

It will be of interest and profit to recount some instances of 
youth work in Franciscan parishes. I hope no one will feel 
offended if I restrict myself to the Franciscan Province of the 
Sacred Heart. I have selected these examples of youth activity, 
merely because I am acquainted with them; and I invite the 
members of other provinces to tell us something about their 
parishes in the discussions that will follow this paper in the printed 
report. 

At Corpus Christi Church in Chicago a school for colored chil- 
dren with Franciscan Sisters of the Holy Family of Dubuque, 
Towa, as teachers, was opened in 1933. After seven solid months 
of religious instruction and training had preceded, and the parents 
had pledged their word to assist the Fathers in making steadfast 
Catholics of the youthful converts, 112 negro children, out of a 
total enrollment of 350, were baptized May 19, 1934. During 
the second year of the school, 183 out of 492 children were non- 
Catholics; and of the former, 83 were solemnly baptized on May 
12, 1935. 

At St. Joseph Church, Cleveland, which lies in a district where 
there are few resident parishioners, a center of instruction for 
public school children was established on February 17, 1934. A 
beginning was made with six children and some young ladies 
volunteered their services as instructors; by Trinity Sunday, the 
same year, when the children received their First Holy Com- 
munion, the class had grown to 70. The old class was continued 
as a Confirmation class; and in the course of the year the new 


32 Annals, pp. 842-843, 909. 
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class’s enrollment was increased till it numbered 100. On May 5, 
1935, the First Communion group included 93 children from 
public schools; and on May 8, a total of 225 persons was con- 
firmed. These religion classes for public school children had 
also other happy results: some of the children were baptized; 
some parents returned to the Sacraments after staying away for 
many years; and several marriages among parents and relatives 
were set in order.** 

In 1934 St. Mary’s Church at Waterloo, Iowa, could look back 
on eleven years of successful religious vacation school work. The 
project was launched in 1927, when eight or ten youngsters from 
the juvenile court were taken into parole. The fact that the 
Sisters in charge were aided by a physical training teacher con- 
tributed much to the success of the undertaking. In this case 
too, some of the children were baptized; besides, the regular school 
enrollment was almost tripled, being increased from 220 to 539.** 

In the same parish a “ Catholic Literary Exchange” was in- 
troduced not long ago. It consists in this that the members of the 
Young People’s Club solicit Catholic magazines and papers and 
then redistribute them to the parishioners after the several Sunday 
Masses.*° 

St. Augustine Parish Library in Chicago is the largest Catho- 
lic rental library in the city. Its 6126 volumes include books on 
both secular and religious topics; there are books of both a recrea- 
tional and an instructive character; the juvenile department alone 
boasts of 1374 volumes. ‘‘ The young people are always supplied 
with many books ‘just off the press’—volumes of romance, 
mystery tales, and Western stories.”” Before a book is placed on 
the shelves, however, its nature and contents are carefully ex- 
amined. Brother Aloysius who has developed this library has 
also perfected an efficient system of distribution. There is a small 
rental fee of five cents per book for two weeks, besides a twenty- 
five cent membership card which entitles a member to a copy of 
the printed catalog of the library. The sixth edition of this cata- 
log has made its appearance.”° 

Sacred Heart Parish in St. Paul, Minn., has its own roller skat- 
ing rink. The wooden floor of the auditorium is used for this 
purpose; and a RCA—Victor combination radio and phonograph, 
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particularly the latter, supplies the music. One of the Fathers 
is always present to supervise this form of recreation when the 
skating rink is open; and because no priest is available on Satur- 
day, that is the only day of the week on which it remains closed.** 
When St. Roch’s Parish in Indianapolis, Ind., was having its 
playground improved by WPA labor, some busybody tried to stop 
the work. The appeal of the Franciscan pastor to one of the 
Indiana senators, however, won the day; and the playground now 
has the following facilities: an ocean wave, a merry-go-round, six 
teeter-totters, a climbing ladder, six ordinary swings, two double 
propelled swings, a wave stride, a May pole, a baseball diamond, a 
basket-ball court, and two tennis courts. Incidentally, the pastor 
himself did most of the work of installing the new equipment.** 
Sacred Heart Parish, Indianapolis, Indiana, has organized no 
less than nine different groups for its young people, as follows: 
(1) a study club, which meets every two weeks and at present is 
studying the Mass; (2) a dramatic club, which has monthly so- 
cial gatherings and frequently stages plays; (3) a parish orchestra, 
which provides pleasant recreation; (4) a parish basketball league 
of six teams for the young men, reorganized in the Holy Name 
Society, and playing every Monday evening; (5) basketball for 
the high-school boys, “ Juniors,” who played fifteen games with 
out-of-town high schools during the past season; (6) basketball 
for the eighth-grade boys, who belong to the Parochial Basketball 
League and play every Saturday morning; (7) a gym group for 
the Young Ladies Sodality which meets every week; (8) basket- 
ball for all four classes of the high-school girls; (9) the “ Juniors,” 
girls of the third and fourth year of high school, who meet every 
two weeks for singing and dancing.*® 
The DePadua Club is the name of the young peoples’ organiza- 
tion in Our Lady of Angels Parish, Cleveland. It is subdivided 
into various groups according to the interest of the members in 
the missions, in dramatics, in athletics, ete. It also 
DePadua has its own publication, “ The DePaduan,” a nine-page 
Club mimeographed magazine. A thirty-seven acre tract on 
West 150th St. and Chatfield Ave. has been loaned to 
the club by a certain kind gentleman for athletic purposes; and 
37 Around the Province, II, 62. 
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city workers have graded and sodded it and erected backstops, so 
that it can be used as a playground and baseball field. One of the 
speakers at the dedication of the playground, Sunday, July 25, 
1937, was Mayor Harold H. Burton of Cleveland; and subse- 
quently he wrote in a letter: “An organization such as the 
DePadua Club is a great asset to any community and I value 
highly their contribution to our city.” During the present year 
the club has introduced into its calendar of annual events a 
Father’s and Son’s Communion Day. It was a very edifying 
sight to see parents and boys approach the Holy Table together, 
and was pronounced the “ finest showing any group has ever made 
at a Communion Sunday in the history of the parish.” *° 

Not a little has thus been accomplished, but much still remains 
to be done. Above all it behooves us to remember that supervised 
recreational, social, and cultural activities are not ends in them- 
selves but means to an end; they are preventive remedies and will 
save youth from many of the pitfalls they would otherwise en- 
counter. But young people must build their own characters; they 
must learn to live Christian lives and to practice virtue, not be- 
cause they are watched and kept in check, but from supernatural 
motives and principles with which they are thoroughly imbued. 

This happy result can be achieved only if their various activi- 
ties, of whatever nature they might be, rest upon a solid religious 
foundation, such as is provided in the several Franciscan youth 
organizations which we have discussed: Antonian Youth, the 
Archeonfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis, and Junior Third 
Order Fraternities. One or both of the first two should serve as 
stepping stones to the third. 

Through these organizations, the Franciscan spirit, which com- 
prises so much that is attractive to youth, can be communicated 
effectively to young people. We have stressed the chivalrous char- 

acter of St. Francis, and pointed out that he was a 
Franciscan true knight of the cross; we might have spoken of 
Heroes him in detail also as the social reformer, as the 

enemy of avarice, the lover of nature, the apostle of 
cheerfulness, the angel of peace. In each case he will be recog- 
nized as youth’s ideal. The Franciscan spirit can be made known 
to youth in a concrete way also by acquainting it with the great 
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Franciscan heroes, men and women who have been faithful fol- 
lowers of the Little Poor Man: such well known Franciscan 
heroes of the past as Brother Juniper, Brother Giles, Bonaventure, 
John Duns Scotus, Bernardine of Siena, John Capistran, John 
Forest, John of Montecorvino, Odoric of Pordenone, Juan de 
Zumirraga, Peter of Ghent, Juan Padilla, Antonio Margil, Fran- 
cisco Gareés, Junipero Serra, Clare of Assisi, Rose of Viterbo, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Louis IX of France (the paragon of 
knighthood), and a host of others; also such youthful heroes and 
modern heroes as Joan of Are (special patroness of junior Teri- 
aries),** Francis Xavier Engbring,*” Marie Céline (the Fran- 
ciscan Little Flower),** Maria Assunta,** Margaret Sinclair,** 
Margaret Lekeux,** Teresa Higginson,*’ and many others. 

Imbued with the Franciscan spirit, our youth will not only 
pass unscathed through the dangers that threaten them on all sides, 
and repel the insidious attacks of the modern enemies who pose as 
their friends, but, like Francis, will become true knights of the 
cross and valiantly battle for the triumph of the Spirit of Light in 
an uncompromising conflict with the Spirit of Darkness. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. PIUS BARTH, O.F.M.:—The scholarly treatise just presented by 
Father Marion Habig can leave no doubt in our minds that the Order of 
St. Francis, true to its tradition, is vitally interested in youth. The goal of 
its interest is, of course, mainly spiritual, but in attaining that goal it makes 
use not only of the religious but also of the recreational, educational, cultural 
and social instruments of our day. 

I wish to compliment the speaker particularly on his advocacy of the Junior 
Third Order and the Antonian Youth. Anyone doubting the appeal of the 
Third Order to our modern young people needs merely to visit the junior 
fraternities at St. Joseph’s Church in Cleveland and St. Peter’s Church in 
Chicago to dispel all his doubts. 

Passing over the many excellent references to the traditional work of the 
Franciscan apostolate in its relation to youth I should like to single out 
that one which in the eyes of some seems rather controversial. Others, again, 
may admit it theoretically but deny it practically. I refer to the place of 
Catholic higher education in the Franciscan apostolate. 


“1 Franciscan Herald, 1931, p. 240. 
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Someone has already mentioned the vast number of our Catholic youth 
at non-Catholic colleges and universities and Father Marion has called these 
same schools “vehicles of naturalism and materialism.” We find public 

educators of no mean repute accusing Catholic schools of 
Pernicious indoctrination. We welcome the accusation; it is to our 
Tadcete C credit because we indoctrinate the doctrine of Christ. 
ndoctrination Despite assertions to the contrary, it is impossible for any 
school not to indoctrinate. But what do the so-called 
neutral and non-Catholic schools indoctrinate? Of course, no institution of 
learning, not even the worst, will announce courses like Atheism IA or 
Materialism II B, but the exclusion of religion, the conspiracy of silence about 
God and the philosophy of expediency in social theorizing is for very many 
immature Catholic students indoctrination of a very pernicious variety. 

Last evening our president, Father Thomas Plassmann declared: “the men 
who have the schools have our youth.” If that be true, then the minute men 
of the Church, the sons of St. Francis, must consider higher education a 
mighty factor in their work for youth. May no Franciscan, regardless of 
his own God-given tasks, ever say: “ Higher education is not our work.” The 
history and purposes of the Order and its intention of serving God and the 
Church in any field of necessary and useful Christian endeavor is ample 
refutation of such utterances and unuttered policies. 

A great race is being run in this twentieth century, “a race,” says H. G. 
Wells, “between education and annihiliation.” To maintain and increase 
Catholic leadership in this race we need Catholic colleges. The non-Catholic 

college at its best does not have a beneficial effect on the 
The Friars world-view of the immature Catholic student; at its worst it 
ich can easily become a hotbed of materialism, communism and 
and Higher atheism. We can serve the Catholic youth of the nation best 
Education by serving its future leaders. In Catholic colleges we can 
impart those eternal Christian principles in the light of which 
every social, economic and political problem must be solved if it is to be solved 
correctly. If we are heralds of the Great King, sent to interpret Christianity 
to the world, we cannot relinquish the cause of Christian leadership when 
false leadership abounds. I know, therefore, that this Conference will unani- 
mously adopt a resolution considering the higher education of youth in 
Catholic colleges as part and parcel of the traditional Franciscan missionary 
apostolate and will therefore recommend toward the solution of the Catholic 
youth problem the establishment and proper maintenance of Franciscan col- 
leges and universities for Catholic young men and women. 


FR. PLACID LINESCH, O.F.M.:—In reference to youth activities, I should 
like to mention those of our St. John’s Parish. They are threefold: the 
Passion Play, The Young Peoples’ Social Club, and special recreational 
activities for grade school boys. : 

The Passion Play is the oldest, having been presented for twenty-one con- 
secutive years. More than two hundred persons are engaged in its production 

ranging from eight to SEY Gey eae of age. at 

iviti ing the first few years, Veronica’s Veil was presented. 

bei temne ge Lt g ie years passed, mae changes were made so that at 
at St. John’s present only the principal events of Holy Week are 
dramatized with biblical accuracy. Fourteen perform- 

ances are given each year with an average attendance between eight and 
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nine thousand people for the season. A very large portion of the audience is 
non-Catholic, and there is scarce a year passes without reckoning several 
conversions to the faith. 

The young peoples’ Social Club includes members of both sexes who are 
sixteen years of age. It meets once a month, and sponsors various social 
activities for the young. A special feature of the year is the inter parish 
social. Five parish clubs have banded together and each entertains the other 
four once a year. 

A man of the parish, who is also a member of the City Recreation Com- 
mission, has formed a club for the seventh and eighth grade boys of our 
school. The club meets each week, and the boys are spending three week 
ends at a camp obtained through the director. All arrangements are made 
under the supervision of the Rev. Pastor, and so far has proven economical 
and satisfactory. 


SYMPOSIUM ON YOUTH ACTIVITY: 
I. SPIRITUAL AND RELIGIOUS 


Fr. Avoysius R. Iszzz, O.M.C., S.T.D. 


“The true Christian, is the supernatural man who thinks, 
judges and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example 
and teaching of Christ” (1, p. 36). 

The desire for happiness is the most evident of all human ex- 
periences. It is common to every child of Adam in all climes, 
im every age and in every stage of development. St. Bonaventure 

used this common experience as the cornerstone upon 
Desire for which to build his superstructure of philosophy and 
Happiness mysticism. The longing can be satisfied only with the 

possession of God, man’s last end and supernatural 
destiny. Would that everyone might fashion his individual phi- 
losophy of life upon the firm foundation of this sublime truth. 

Many today have lost sight of man’s supernatural destiny and 
forget to include it in their panaceas for humanity’s happiness. 
Accordingly, the world is dividing itself into two camps, each a 
fundamental and integrated way of life, each requiring of its 
members self-discipline and sacrifice in return for an answer to 
the riddle of life. In the one camp are the white tents of Catho- 
licism where the sons of the Church are learning to enjoy the 
brotherhood of Christ under the fatherhood of God. In the 
second camp are the dark-colored tents of the Prince of Evil 
where the red- and black- and brown-shirted youths partake of the 
brotherhood of the Anti-Christ under the fatherhood of the devil. 
The crusaders in the white tents worship God. The soldiers of 
the second glorify man. ‘Those in the white tents believe, first 
and foremost, in the spiritual nature and supernatural destiny of 
man. ‘The second believe principally and exclusively in the ma- 
terial destiny of man. 

This, in brief, is the state of affairs that every thinking man 
finds in the world today. The armed forces of good and evil, 
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of Christ and Anti-Christ, of the Church and Communism are 

preparing for deadly battle. Skirmishes and minor 
Christ or | engagements have been fought, but the major en- 
Anti-Christ counter is still pending. When Satan will engage 

the mystical body in deadly conflict is not known, 
but both groups are preparing for that dread hour. Both sides are 
looking for supporters, both are beckoning to the youth of the 
world. Things are happening hourly and every real Catholic 
ought to keep up with them. Especially youth, whom everybody 
wants on his side, must be kept in close contact with the steady 
Catholic advance and periodic maneuvers. Today above all youth 
must live his faith, not only in Church and in the privacy of the 
homes, but likewise at the theatre, in the dance hall, in the club, 
and at the office. 

Men are ruled by ideals, and ideals are gained during the years 
of youth. The problem of youth may be thought perennial, and, 
therefore, of minor importance—but this is false. Over and 
above the ordinary problem of youth—the orientation of mind 
and body to the conventions of adulthood—we find our whole 
social, moral, and economic structure in a state of flux. What 
was taboo yesterday is quite the thing today; the chance for 
making a living on a par with the standard of living to which he 
has been accustomed is very often impossible for the youth of 
today. 

In the Church’s integrated plan of life, she has special pro- 
visions for that period of time in every man’s life when he passes 
from the stage of childhood into the realm of adulthood. It is the 
bridge of years that connects the younger generation with the 
older. It is a trying time because the youth must learn to harness 
his powers, to direct them in their proper channel, to get the 
correct view of life and to fashion it according to his ultimate 
destiny. These problems of youth are perennial because each 
individual must learn for himself the proper values of life. Youth 
must deal with conditions and circumstances other than those of 
his parents and instructors, who as a rule live in their own little 
world, oblivious to the everchanging activity of the Zeztgeist. 
Youth must learn to live, to live fully and completely in harmony 
with himself and with the outer world. 

The Catholic youth is aided and abetted in this personal meta- 
morphosis by his Church, his living philosophy of life. To the 
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Church this work of youth-adjustment is not something new. She 

has been active in this work for two thousand years, 
Aid of the devoting material and religious care to the youth of 
Church her flock. But today there is a new emphasis placed 

on the training of her youth, because his problems are 
more bafiling than they were in the yesteryears. The problems 
and difficulties that confront him today are not of his making and 
escape his solution. The youth of today has no vocational out- 
look and his field of opportunity grows daily more narrow. Hence, 
more demoralizing factors come into play, discouragement, en- 
forced leisure, social dependence, moral degradation, spiritual 
ruination. 

These youths of today are the men of tomorrow. On them de- 
pends the continuance of our civilization, our culture, our stand- 
ard of living, our democracy. If their religious training and de- 
velopment are not sufficient to bolster up and strengthen their 
manly characters against these added factors of decay, we must 
not be surprised if they leave the Church and learn to persecute 
their teachers who gave them stones when they asked for bread. 
The Church, we know, cannot fail because she is the living reflec- 
tion of divine truth, more a manner of living than a code of doc- 
trine, a manner of living that has been in operation over two 
thousand years, under every form of government and among every 
race of men on the face of the earth. Political, economic, philo- 
sophic theories and systems have come into being and passed into 
oblivion without effecting any essential change in the Church, for 
she is the personification of Truth to us, a visible form of the 
Eternal Truth, and she cannot fail. 

Because the Church is a system of living and not solely a code 
of doctrine, she has a well-balanced program for every contingency 
of human activity. She teaches and trains for action based on 
the supernatural motive of charity. Character comes from habit, 
the product of the will, and solid character of the genuine type, 
must be based on religious principles. Religion is the only satis- 
factory reason for observing the moral standards, as well as for 
practising the moral virtues. 

Catholicism, therefore, has a well-rounded program that not 
only tells youth how to act but assists him in acting. Youth, 
consequently, must not be viewed as a problem. He reflects quite 
poignantly the circumstances which were created for him and not 
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by him, and into which he was placed. Youth shows us human 
nature as God meant it to be, before adult hypocrisy and deceit 
stifle its spirit and mangle its character beyond recognition. Youth 
renews our faith in ideals, proves that the beautiful, the true, 
and the holy do exist, and are worth the strife. Youth proves that 
mind and not matter runs the world. Youth in its native sim- 
plicity makes us conscious of our satanic sophistication, our belly- 
god, our supreme love of self. Youth makes us yearn for the 
innocence of childhood, because children alone can inherit the 
kingdom of God. 

But, precisely because of these terrible potentialities for good 
or evil: “it is necessary to direct and watch the education of the 
adolescent, soft as wax to be moulded into vice” (I, p. 2). The 

worst influence on any youth is a bad teacher, no 
Teachers matter how old the person may be. The worst mis- 
of Youth take a community can make is to err in selecting those 

who train its youth. Wounds are inflicted that mar 
the soul for all eternity. ‘‘ Verba docent, exempla trahunt,’ may 
be trite but none can gainsay its truth. Those who deal with 
youth must be “doers of the word and not hearers only.” The 
code of Canon Law expresses just how important this matter is 
for aspirants to the clerical state and experience shows what a 
curse the presence of one “bad apple” can be in any school of 
whatever level. The young are quick to observe and bad example 
is the bitterest blight of incipient virtue. ‘“‘ He that shall do and 
teach, he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. 
V. 19), because, “ perfect schools are the result not so much of 
good methods as of good teachers ” (1, p. 3). 

The good teacher must possess not only moral and intellectual 
qualifications, but likewise the ability to lead his disciples to fol- 
low his example spontaneously, of their own accord. Especially 
is this true in Catholic training, because the teacher, be he priest, 
brother, nun, father or mother who cannot point to a “ doing” 
progeny has failed and failed miserably. Cold intellectualism will 
never open the gates of heaven. “ Practice what you preach,” ig 
the instinctive challenge of every youth, and it is a just challenge 
because he who fails to follow his own preaching is a pretty poor 
advertisement for his own doctrine. 

Education of youth, then to be real and genuine, must be deo- 
centric because we were created for God and will be happy only 
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when we attain God. “ Thou didst create us, O Lord, for Thy- 

self, and our heart is restless till it rest in Three ” 
Deo-centric (1, p- 4). Education of youth to be fruitful must 
Training be Christo-centric. ‘‘ The true Christian must live 

a supernatural life in Christ and display it in all his 
actions ” (1, p. 36). Christ is the life-giving principle of Catho- 
lic education because God became man precisely in order to bring 
man to God. Any educational theory or fancy not coming from 
Christ, or not bearing His stamp is foolhardy to preach and 
perilous to follow. Education of youth to be lasting must also be 
Keclesio-centric. “It is only through the Church that man can 
come to Christ and to God. The Church is the Mystical Body of 
the Savior. To be united with Him, the children of men must, 
according to His own pronouncement, be incorporated in that 
Body. “ He that heareth you, heareth Me.” ... Separation from 
the Church leads inevitably to separation from Christ and from 
God ” (3, pp. 121, 122). 

This constitutes the nature of Catholic education which the 
Catholic youth, must “display in all his actions” (1, p. 36). 
“The true Christian does not renounce the activities of this life, 
nor does he stunt his natural faculties, but he develops and per- 
fects them by co-ordinating them with the supernatural” (1, p. 
37). Youth must be trained “ to display it in his actions” (1, p. 
36), ever the Catholic, in school, at home, in sports, at the theatre, 
in the pool, on the dance floor, in the auto. 

Now that the goal has been outlined, consideration must be 
given to the method to be employed. It is precisely at this step 
that errors are committed. In dealing with youth we frequently 
fail to remember that everyone makes mistakes. One can profit 
from mistakes. The real educator must guide the imperfect crafts- 
man because imperfection alone yields perfection. Youth simply 
must learn by doing and by no other way. Practice makes per- 
fect. Thus there are bound to be mistakes and hitches even in a 
religious program. But this must not be confused with indignity 
to divine worship. Everyone admits that Christ loved children 
and He certainly understood them better than we; and all children 
do make mistakes. 

As Catholics and educators, viewing all things in the light of 
the eternal principles of Christ, every program for us necessarily 
includes, first and foremost, Christianization of our environment, 
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even to the exclusion of any worldly ties that 
Christianizing weigh-down if not corrupt, the things of the 
the Environment spirit. Our youth must be segregated as much 

as possible, not from the things of the world 
but from the spirit of the world. ‘The true Christian does 
not renounce the activities of this life, he does not stunt his 
natural faculties; but he develops and perfects them, by co-ordi- 
nating them with the supernatural” (1, p. 37). The Zeztgerst 
cannot be stopped but it must be directed and Christianized if 
we would make solid Christians of our youth. Unfortunately, 
in the past there has been too much talk and too little activity. 
What is needed is to show youth that it is possible to be a good 
athlete, a dancehall hostess, a play-boy, in the worldly sense and at 
the same time remain in the state of grace and the esteem of the 
Church. As much as possible our Catholic youth should circulate 
within a Catholic orbit where the flickering flame of virtue will 
be protected from the powerful forces of presentday paganism. 

Things can be done in a Catholic way. Even if the boys go to 
the Y.M.C.A. only to swim it won’t be long before they remain 
for other recreational activities. Resultant stray bits of conversa- 
tion and unconscious impressions will lie fallow in the mind until 
later years when they may bring forth fruit. Non-Catholic con- 
tact may often be but another tiny string that binds that indi- 
vidual not only to the world but to the spirit of the world. 

If we would save the situation we must become all things to 
all men. With the breakdown of the family an added obligation 
is given to the Church. If youth no longer learns spiritual 

values at home, the parish unit must supply this de- 
Protecting ficiency and mold the supernatural man according to 
Our Own the principles of Jesus Christ. But the toil may be 

fruitless unless an atmosphere conducive to virtue be 
first established. Water does flow up-hill, snow cannot resist heat . 
and virtue may not thrive in an un-Christian or pagan atmosphere. 
If we allow our youth unlimited freedom in their social con- 
tacts, drive them to seek amusement in non-Catholic places, per- 
mit indiscriminate admission of non-Catholics to recreations 
sponsored for our Catholic youth, may we wonder at the “ ap- 
palling” leakage from the Church, at the alarming “ indiffer- 
ence” of Catholic graduates to things “‘ Catholic,” at that pagan 
tolerance called ‘‘ broad-mindedness ” by the weak of faith? Life 
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is composed of little things. Small contacts influence our lives. 
A youth learns unconsciously through imitation, is influenced 
greatly by environment. The hour has surely arrived for the 
Church to strike out on her own, to show her method to the world. 

Hitherto we have perhaps been too concerned with aping the 
educational methods and objectives about us, but the threatening 
dangers should incite us to form Christian youth according to 
Christian principles, independently of State schools and State 
ideals. Christ was a leader and He lives on today in His Church. 
Christ must lead today as He did in the past. Unless we follow 
His principles we are disloyal to Him. We need character not 
eredits for the schools of youth. Credits have failed youth as we 
ean see on all sides. If we would save him from the clutches of 
atheism under the red mantle of communism we must build in him 
a Catholic character. 

Once the ground has been prepared with the removal of the 
weeds of insincerity, unbelief, formalism, the seeds of Christian 
principles that are to form the supernatural man with the real 

Catholic character are to be sown. But here too, treat- 
Christ ment must be psychological. Omne agens agit secun- 
the Ideal dum naturam and the youthful Christian will still act 

like a youth and not like an adult. Often it is the 
lack of this realization that causes so little success in bringing 
active religion to youth. He does all things in his own manner 
and there is no reason why he shouldn’t practise his religion in 
his own youthful way. Christ was the Ideal Youth and still 
remains the Ideal of Youth. Youth must learn this fact and his 
educators must teach it to him. 

To succeed in forming Christ in our youth we must present 
him religious truth in palatable doses. We have already became 
accustomed to the childrens’ Mass, that product of a pedagogically 
sound desire to bring religion to the level of a child mind. Why 
cannot the same be done for youth? He stands alone, “ betwixt 
and between,’’ is neither “ gosling nor duckling.” This would be 
one method of making religion palatable to youth. It would mean 
having his needs in mind in planning that one Mass. Christ, 
Himself, employed this method of practical catechizing. Today, 
we call it ‘‘ vital experience,” to speak about crops and seedlings 
to the farmer, about stocks and bonds to the economist, about books 
and schedules to the student, about games and stories to the child. 
Why not daring deeds and pageantry to the youth? 
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The religious life of the youth, upon which depends his worthy 
Catholic character and reputation, is nourished by the twin Sacra- 
ments of Penance and of the Holy Eucharist. It is quite true 

that if one receives them frequently he will never 
The forget the holy truths of religion nor lose conscious- 
Sacraments ness of the omnipresence of God and of divine 

things. “This educational environment of the 
Church embraces the Sacraments, divinely efficacious means of 
grace, the Sacred Ritual so wonderfully instructive, and the 
material fabric of her churches, whose liturgy and art have an 
immense educational value” (Pius XI, 1928). ‘“ Knowing” is 
not sufficient but there is a vital necessity of having “ Action ” 
based on the previous knowledge obtained. Besides reception of 
the Sacraments, the highest form of religious action for any Catho- 
lic is the Mass, the soul and center of his spiritual life. 

This brings us to the consideration of another psychological 
factor: Scholastics teach that nzhal est in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in sensu. This can be interpreted to mean that, the more 
sense-activity is employed in a sense-perception, correspondingly 
sharper is the mental impression received; similarly the more 
senses employed in forming a mental impression of the same object 
the more perfect that impression. ‘This can be used to advantage 
when treating of youth and the Mass. JBesides understanding 
the Mass, it is necessary to give the faithful the opportunity of 
taking an active part in the Mass. Internal appreciation is always 
deepened by external expression. 

“The Missa Recitata,” or Dialog Mass, is the highest form of 
active participation to which the layman can aspire. It is particu- 
larly appropriate for youth wherever it is possible to have a special 

Mass reserved for them. The “ Missa Recitata ” 
‘‘The Missa) may be had in various forms from the simplest, 
Recitata ”’ where the congregation answers only the more com- 

mon Mass prayers, to that highest and more perfect 
form where every response is answered by the assembly together 
with the reading of the changeable parts of the Mass in the ver- 
nacular, plus accompaniment of the priest at the Gloria and Credo. 
Chanting can be had at appropriate times (5). Naturally, the de- 
gree of success for an undertaking of this kind depends mostly upon 
proper instruction, constant supervision and personal direction. 
If conducted properly, the “ Dialog Mass” leads to a genuine 
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appreciation of the Mystie Body of Christ and the corporate char- 
acter of Catholic worship because it is in the liturgy that one 
readily learns to understand what the Church really means by 
prayer. 

In this connection, it might be interesting to note what youth 
itself thinks about the Dialog Mass. The Queen’s Work com- 
pleted recently a religious questionnaire. “One section of the 
questionnaire sought to plumb the Sodalists’ own reactions to the 
Dialog Mass. The answers are almost unanimous in voicing 
cordial approbation” (6, p. 6). This consensus is all the more 
remarkable when one considers that this estimate is based on the 
returns from thirty-two states, the District of Columbia, and two 
Canadian Provinces. Seventeen out of every twenty are convinced 
that the Dialog Mass promotes group-mindedness. 

Another potent means of cementing youth to Christ is through 
the use of the Missal. To many the Sunday Mass is a mere cere- 
mony which they must attend. Frequently there is a separation 

between priest and congregation, a separation that will 
The become more complete if it is not overcome now while 
Missal many are still in the “learning” and “ doing” stage of 

their development. If it cannot be arranged to have a 
special Mass for the young people, it will be a rich investment to 
supply missals, or the leaflet missal for their use. Youth likes to 
“do” and if given the opportunity, they will amaze many a smug 
adult. 

After active participation in the Mass, there is no other activity 
quite as fruitful spiritually as prayer. By prayer is meant real, 
personal, intimate communion between the soul and his God. This 

is one factor in character training that is frequently 
Prayer overlooked. This form of prayer may be either vocal or 

mental, but its chief element is its originality. By being 
original in composition, it makes the youth realize in a pointed 
manner his relationship to God, his dependence upon God, his 
responsibility to God, the omnipresence of God. — Teach youth to 
pray individually and to form his own compositions. This may 
be a difficult task for some, but the vast majority will welcome it 
and will not be afraid to discuss this phase of their spiritual life. 
At present, we fear there is too much praying without under- 
standing the prayers; too many devotions with no knowing to 
whom devotion is paid. Christ must be presented as a living 
being, kind, interested, waiting, and expectant. 
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Many and various are the opportunities to urge and insist on 
the use of personally-composed prayers. This might be done to 
great advantage at society meetings, conferences, in schools. On 
these occasions one of the group should be called upon to lead the 
prayer, composed by himself, and based on the purpose and aims 
of that specific gathering. In this way religion will soon become 
one of the most thrilling of youthful pastimes, it being understood, 
of course, that the presentation is reverent and the direction 
sanely discreet. 

While dealing with prayer mention must be also made of mental 
prayer. This form of prayer has been taken as something for 

granted for so long that today, precisely because it is 
Mental not well-understood, it is frowned upon in many circles. 
Prayer Still we know that for the full benefit of even ordinary 

Church services, e.g., the recitation of the rosary or 
litany, some understanding of mental prayer is necessary. 

And this is usually necessary in order to obtain the indulgence 
attached. You will be surprised how eagerly youths of even the 
high school age will form the habit of mental prayer. The initial 
explanation must be simple else they will be confused and fright- 
ened. Most of them have the erroneous idea that meditation is 
for the saint, not the ordinary man. In teaching mental prayer 
the proper setting is quite important. When convenient take the 
group to Church and explain the secret of meditation by making 
one with them. Let the first few be short but well-prepared. 
Nothing succeeds like success and only spiritual activity can 
deepen one’s spiritual life. If our program is deep enough spiritu- 
ally, youth will gradually become conscious of the omnipresence 
of Christ. Prayer will then arise spontaneously and from the 
heart. 

Other activities in the liturgical order that have a special appeal 
to youth are secret prayer-societies. The individual pledges him- 
self to spend a certain amount of time daily or weekly in the 

presence of the Blessed Sacrament. This helps greatly 
Prayer to promote the idea of a personal loyalty to Christ. 
Societies These groups may go under different names as “ Secret 

Friends,” “Old Guard,” “The Courage Club.” The 
objectives of all, however, are the same and are to be recommended 
most highly. A general appeal is not usually as responsive as 
individual contact on the part of the Rev. Director. Membership 
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in these groups is indicated in various ways, by a small gold cross, 
a signed card. Such a society exists at Fordham University and 
its members make the following pledge: “ I, solemnly resolve that 
during the time I am a student of ........ , | will spend over and 
above the times I am otherwise obliged to do so, at least ten con- 
secutive minutes before the Blessed Sacrament at any time, in any 
church or chapel, once every week. And, along with the other 
intentions which I may have, my special purposes for doing so, 
are: to cultivate in my heart a personal love and friendship for 
Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament to obtain from Him special 
graces by the means of which I may more surely succeed in the 
particular lifework He, in His providence, will call me to after 
college or high school; to make reparation to Him for the sins of 
an unbelieving world; and to ask from Him abundant strength 
and special guidance for those Catholics who, in different parts of 
the world, because of their faith, are suffering persecution for His 


sake. 


“TY will likewise do my best to enlist as many other ........ 
students as I can in this Legion of Hidden Loyalty.” 


Each member signs a card which he keeps in his prayerbook, 
missal or elsewhere. He gives the stub to the promoter, who is the 
only one who knows his name. St. Stanislaus Kostka is the special 
patron. The results are a great increase of visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament.” (Directors of Youth Service,” The Queen’s Work, 
Vol. 6, no. 1, p. 4). 

Group activity of a religious nature is always successful when 
due regard is given to the presentation of the project and due 
allowance is made for attaining the objective. While it is true 
that our aims are usually too low, the chief difficulty seems to 
come from the fact that when dealing with the young we are prone 
to judge the results attained from an adult point of view. 

Youth never was and never will be an expert. Amd to expect 
the same result from him that is expected from an adult is to ask 
the impossible. Youth is the time for initiation into these differ- 
ent projects that will only become perfect after years of endeavor. 
The duty of the director of youth is to instruct the youth in 
“ doing.” Society as a whole and not the individual organization 
should reap the results. 

Another group activity that appeals to youth is that of Cor- 
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porate Communion. Such an undertaking when properly con- 

ducted is truly inspirational. But the Corporate 
Corporate Communion that degenerates into a fashion show 
Communion or a necessary preparation for a morning banquet 

is decidedly something to be condemned. When 
the emphasis is removed from a religious act and placed upon a 
consequent material gathering, one is dealing a fatal blow to the 
correct appreciation of spiritual values. 

Membership in all societies and associations with spiritual ob- 
jectives should be encouraged and promoted. For us, of course, 
the most noteworthy is the Third Order. Without doubt it is the 
synthesis of an integrated spiritual program and constitutes the 
ne plus ultra for training in lay leadership. Besides the Third 
Order, founded by the Patron of Catholic Action, we have the 
Sodality of Our Lady, Holy Name Society, St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, and others. 

Mention might be made, too, of the “‘ Campions ” whose purpose 
is the spreading of the social teachings of the Church through 
actual practice and with special emphasis placed on participation 

in the liturgy of the Church as the source of grace 
The and assurance of success. “ Therefore there is a 
‘‘Campions’’ Liturgical Choir, and Liturgical days are spon- 

sored during the year. On these days the Cam- 
pions take part in the Missa Cantata, and recite Compline and 
Vespers. Compline is sung at all meetings. By means of these 
activities devotion to the Liturgy is spread among members and 
also in the Community ” (7, p. 69). 

Not to be forgotten in this connection is the League of the 
Divine Office, which has a good number of youthful members 
within its ranks. ‘These laymen recite all or part of the divine 

office daily. Members number only 306 to date, 
The Divine though there are many others who recite the office 
Office every day but have not formally joined the League. 

It is an indication of the awakening attitude of the 
people of today toward active participation in the official prayer 
of the Church. One publishing house alone, The Liturgical 
Press, has sold 410 copies of “‘ Day Hours” since 1926. The 
number of Compline booklets sold since 1936 in America is 16,000 
and that of Prime booklets since their printing in 1936 is 3,200. 
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We must not fail to interest and direct youth in this healthy 
spiritual resurgence (9). 

Another fruitful way to stimulate lasting spiritual activity 
among youth is with a properly conducted retreat. All too fre- 
quently the false supposition is entertained that youth just cannot 

become recollected, cannot keep silence, will not make 
Retreats private visits. Something new in harmony with the 

general trend of our militant Catholicism is being 
adopted with great success in many retreats for the young. The 
old method is relinquished in whole or part and an intensive study 
of the liturgy as a form of life and worship is substituted. Re- 
treatants are all in praise of this new method. 

With the liturgical revival in full swing, time alone will tell 
what other spiritual activities of a corporate nature will be avail- 
able to foster the youth’s sense of loyalty and personal responsi- 
bility to Christ the Leader. In Germany where the youth move- 
ment has been in operation for several years group-solidarity of 
an enviable sort was built up and perfected in no small measure 
by the frequent use of liturgical prayers of a corporate nature. 
The whole congregation is divided into choirs, chanters and leaders. 
All take part in the service. All are active. These liturgical 
playlets cover the whole run of the Ecclesiastical year (10). Of 
a similar nature is the recently-published novena prayer for the 
Feast of Pentecost. A product of the Pax Press, this novena offers 
something new in so far as it is arranged for congregational 
participation (11). 

Built along the lines of solid virtue a youth program can not 
but be to the Church in America in these times of economic, 

moral and spiritual decay, the same font of edification, 
Hopein hope and cheer that the Catholic Youth Movement in 
Youth Germany has been to the sadly persecuted people of 

that country. Its strength was so great that even in its 
darkest hour the German Episcopacy broke forth into public 
paeans of praise over the loyalty and assistance of their youth 
groups (12, p. 7). 

Youth must be saved for Christ at all costs and to accomplish 
this he must learn to love Christ. He must learn to know Christ 
the man, human in His understanding, divine in His appreciation. 
He must learn by doing. His leaders must light the way with the 
example of their own lives. Christ today, tomorrow, forever. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. DENIS GALLAGHER, O.M.C.:—Father Aloysius has dubbed his paper 
a “safety valve for many ideas I have entertained for some time.” For us 
half-centenarians, whose best foot Dr. Walsh already places in the grave, it is 
well nigh impossible to return to the impressions and dreams of youth; the 
portals of time have swung to behind us, closing out the view. But for one 
still in his twenties the vision is much clearer, From his not too remote 
experience he gives us ideas the value of which only the young can fully 
appreciate. Let me follow him, garnering, as I go, a few of these gems of 
youthful thought. They should provide fruitful points for discussion. 

“Youth is a trying time, when one must learn to harness his powers, must 
get the correct view of life... . Today youth has no vocational outlook, his 
field of opportunity grows daily more narrow. . . . Youth has terrible poten- 

tialities for good or evil.” Of late a great deal has been 

; written on the need of the feeling of security for the normal 
Insecurity — psychological development of the young. That youth does not 
feel secure has been shown anew in a study of New York City 

school children recently made under direction of Dr. Rudolph Pintner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. And that this lack can turn youth’s potentiali- 
ties into terrible actuality for evil is common experience with delinquent and 
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criminal young people. There is no just means of getting the things they 
need and want; hence, they turn too readily to unjust means. 

Our Catholic faith and life ought to be an unfailing cure for any feeling 
of insecurity. It should give us an unbounded trust in the benevolence and 
omnipotence of God. “The just man could stand undaunted on the ruins of 
the world.” Surely the Christian has every reason to do so; for he knows 
that this material universe has no power to carry with it to destruction his 
immaterial and immortal soul. You should agree with me, then, that the 
spiritual and religious activity of youth must instill into his soul a feeling of 
security that no mere economic depression could shake, one that would give 
him the correct view of life, one that would be an effective factor in the full 
development of his wonderful potentialities for good. Just how this activity 
should be directed, that this end may be attained, is the first point I propose 
for discussion. 

Here is indeed a gem, “Men are ruled by ideals, and ideals are gained 
during the years of youth.” And here another, “Solid character of the 

genuine type must be based on religious principles.” Father 
Ideals Aloysius also speaks of the “positive goodness of youth, a spiritual 

wholesomeness commonly wanting in our adult world.” And he 

most certainly hitches his wagon to a star when he places for 
youth’s imitation Christ, the Ideal Youth. 

Psychologists reckon ideals as one of the most powerful factors in the 
development of character. Since literature is one of the predetermined points 
of this discussion, let us consider the influence youth’s reading has in the 
development of his ideals and his character. Two facts the knowledge of 
which should help us are these: Youth is an idealist. Youth is a hero 
worshipper. We draw from Father Aloysius that the genuine Christian char- 
acter must be based on religious ideals. Considering the peculiar psychology 
of youth, where—next to the Gospel itself, the life of the Ideal Youth—can 
we find a better source of these desirable ideals than in the lives of the 
saints? And for ideals that will serve as a more specific panacea for modern 
social ills, is there a better source than the early history of our own Fran- 
ciscan Order? 

Aye, but there’s the rub. One of our clerics recently wrote that ideals 
must be both subjectively experienced and objectively real, which I interpret 
to mean that my ideals must not only be sufficiently mine to move me to 

action, but also sufficiently real to be in some appreciable 

Lives of measure attainable. But the lives of the saints and our early 

S history as usually presented are too inhumanly ethereal to 

the Saints jeoet ideals fulfilling either of these conditions. In my humble 

opinion these records of heroism, of great things accomplished 

by sheer force of will, should be rewritten by a modern Horatio Alger. I am 

aware, of course, of the work done by Father Martindale in his lives of the 

Jesuit saints. Would that some of our own historians might use the wealth of 

material at our command to fire the imagination of our youth with truly 
Christian ideals, to give them heroes appealingly human and humanly real. 

Father Aloysius seems quite enthusiastic about retreats given over to the 

“study of the liturgy as a form of life and worship.” He quotes the Holy 
Father on the immense educational value of Catholic liturgy 
Liturgical and art. Their educational value is primarily their appeal to 
the aesthetic emotions. This appeal can be made to serve as 
Retreats an effective wedge to the deeper thought matter of Christian 
teaching and life. But is there not danger, as there frequently 
is in new movements, that the pendulum will swing too far to the opposite 
extreme, danger that emotion will be emphasized to the neglect of thought? 
The distinction between Catholic and Protestant Christianity is precisely 
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this. Protestantism lays great stress on the “feeling for the value of things.” 
We know that without our supernatural faith we cannot think accurately and 
effectively on the things of God. Following Protestant theology many 
psychologists look upon religious conversion as an abnormal emotional up- 
heaval which may place a youth’s mental sanity in jeopardy. We know that 
it is the grace-illumined and well thought out solution of the greatest problem 
of life. The study of the liturgy is indeed worthy subject-matter of retreats 
given to our Catholic youth; but its function of arousing interest in the 
sublime thought matter of Christian life can hardly be overlooked, nor this 
thought matter left unconsidered. 

There are so many good things in this paper, springing as they do from its 
freshness of viewpoint, that taking sides against it even in one or the other 
detail puts wish and thought in conflict. Yet I feel in duty bound to take 
exception to one point. In several instances there is the tendency to place 
Catholic youth under the glass case of Catholic environment and to keep him 
there in constant fear of contamination. 

It is a fact fully realized by modern educators that they who control a 
youngster’s environment largely control his education. Our Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Graves, told the graduates of State College for Teachers that 

“the efficiency of mankind cannot as a whole be increased 
Worldly through heredity and eugenics, but rather by finding and 
fav utilizing all the environmental influences that have con- 

Nnvironment tributed most to the production of efficient leaders.” We 

need Catholic leaders in the world today, but we need them 
even more in the world at large than we do in our own Catholic circles. 
Hence I would take the stand that, while we must give our youth full benefit 
of Catholic educational environment, we must at the same time develop in 
them the ability to live as staunch Christians in—and in spite of—a world 
as pagan in much of its philosophy and practice as that of the Empire of the 
Caesars. If this be treason, make the most of it. To me my stand seems 
justified by the prayer of the Ideal Youth, “As thou hast sent me into the 
world, I also have sent them into the world. I pray not that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil.” 


SYMPOSIUM ON YOUTH ACTIVITY: 
Il EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
Fr. Prus J. Barru, O.F.M., M.A. 


A. Educational Youth Activities. 


Following the lead of the Committee on Youth Problems of the 
United States Office of Education it seems well for the purposes 
of this discussion to distinguish between those of our young people 
who are continuing their formal education and those who are not. 
The findings of this committee indicate that only about four 
millions out of twenty millions of young men and women between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-four inclusive are full-time students 
in the high schools and colleges of the nation.* 

Applying these national statistics to the Catholic population we 
find that on the basis of an approximate twenty per cent apportion- 
ment there are in full-time school attendance only about 800,000 
out of 4,000,000 Catholic young men and women between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four inclusive. 

However, simply because these 800,000 are in schools does not 
mean that they are educationally well-adjusted. First of all, are 
not many of our Catholic youth frequenting non-Catholic high 

schools, colleges and universities? This momentous 
Educational problem of Catholic youth in non-Catholic schools 
Adjustment will not be discussed at this time since it is scheduled 
in School — to be treated in a subsequent paper. Secondly, 

are our Catholic high schools and colleges financially 
able, properly equipped and educationally minded to give our 
boys and girls those courses which will best fit them for their 
respective occupations? Those intending to follow the professions 
have their courses planned for them and present little or no 
problem. The other groups, however, that complete their formal 
education with graduation from high school or junior college 
present a rather challenging problem. 


1H. B. Swanson, Youth: Education For Those Out of School, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bulletin 1936, No. 18—III, Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Of course, there is considerable difference of opinion relative 
to the inclusion of vocational courses and vocational schools in 
an educational program.” Many within and not a few outside of 
Catholic circles are inclined to overestimate the intellectual fac- 
tors in education and seek to confirm their point of view by taking 
us back to times when mass education was anything but compulsory 
and when vocational work was the duty of large slave population. 


°The writer acknowledges gratefully his indebtedness to the various pub- 
lishers for permission to quote from the respective works. For some divergent 
viewpoints cf.: 

P. Monroe, Principles of Secondary Education, Ch. XVI, “ Vocational Educa- 
tion,” New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927 . . . p. 641: “In the ordinary 
usage of the term vocational education is differentiated from the more general 
aspects of education, in that the chief concern of education in its vocational 
form is the training in the practical application of knowledge acquired in early 
stages of the educational process and the education of selected or differentiated 

roups.” 
; TP. Donnelly, ‘ Vocational Training,” The Catholic Education Bulletin, 
XXI, 4 (August, 1925). 

Kadelpian Review, “Give The Manually Minded Pupil A Chance,” January, 
1929) p. 139. 

iApietotle, Politics, VIII, 3: “To be always seeking after the useful does 
not become free and exalted souls.” 

D. Snedden, The Problem of Vocational Hducation, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1910, pp. 81-82: “The demand for vocational education under school 
conditions is a widespread one, and is rooted in the social and economic 
changes of the age. Rightly organized, vocational education will prove a 
profitable investment for society. . . . Vocational education is not in conflict 
with liberal education, but is a supplemental form, and may be expected to 
reinforce it.” 

H. A. Green and A. N. Jorgensen, The Use and Interpretation of High School 
Tests, Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1937, pp. 522-523: 
“Formerly, vocational courses were designed to prepare the individual for a 
more effective entrance into and pursuit of a particular kind of occupation. 
In our modern educational program, courses of this type are not particularly 
important due to the high state of specialization of the industrial system. 
Factories and plants have become so mechanized and the type of work that 
each workman is called upon to do is so specialized that there is little practi- 
cal need for the genuinely vocational course. Furthermore, most industrial 
establishments have found that much of what is taught the student in the 
vocational courses must be unlearned before he becomes an effective workman 
in the narrow tasks he is called upon to perform. Practically all industrial 
organizations employing any number of workers maintain their own training 
schools in which the workers are taught their specific tasks under factory 
conditions. But this does not mean that industrial education is not receiving 
any emphasis in the general program of education. It merely means that the 
emphasis has changed. Specialization in the vocations and in manufacturing 
processes has made it more and more important that the school shall build up 
a rich pre-vocational background rather than technical skill. This the manual 
and industrial arts courses of the junior and senior high schools are now 
attempting to do. 

“The manual arts courses have a place in the general program of education 
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Neither is there any doubt that vocational education with its 
mercenary objective—preparation for making a living—has also 
been overemphasized in many localities due to false philosophies 
of education. It is true that there are many who unfortunately 
identify education with financial success. 

The Catholic viewpoint which must be healthily modern should 
seek the proper mean between these extremes. Compulsory educa- 
tion laws requiring attendance at school until the individual is 


corresponding to their effectiveness in helping men to become socially efficient. 
Such courses contribute to social efficiency in various ways. To some indi- 
viduals they may give vocational power through actually contributing to 
the individual’s ability to earn a livelihood. To all they should give first- 
hand knowledge of the material accessories of life. Man’s physical welfare and 
happiness depend to a large degree upon his ability to select or construct, 
understand and use modern conveniences. Moreover, the manual arts in their 
modern form do much to develop an appreciation of beauty in relation to 
material form, color, tone and texture. This is only an element in aesthetic 
enjoyment but may contribute largely to efficiency and productivity.” 

R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936, p. 52: “ To the extent to which the attention of the student 
is directed to vocational interests and away from the intellectual content of 
the discipline the university fails to do the only thing it might do and attempts 
something in which it is bound to fail.” 

J. B. Conant, “ Education For American Democracy,” Vital Speeches, IV, 
14 (May 1, 1938), p. 420: “ About eleven percent of those of college age now 
attend an institution of higher learning. Unless our colleges are prepared 
to diversify their training to a greater extent and create a social atmosphere 
which does not overemphasize the importance of a so-called ‘ white-collar’ job, 
this percentage may well be too high. Indeed, even in many high schools 
there appears to be a need for more attractive programmes of vocational 
training which will carry as great social prestige as the college preparatory 
course. .. . Only a relatively few should proceed through that long and some- 
what tedious process of book learning which traditionally leads to the profes- 
sions. The others should receive a training which equips them for work in 
certain vocations and in addition a liberal education to prepare them for 
life in a democratic society as well-rounded, intelligent and useful citizens.” 

J. A. Froude, “ Education” (an address delivered to the students of St. 
Andrews, March 19, 1869), Treasury of British Eloquence, Edinburgh, W. P. 
Nimms Co., 1880, p. 514: “ Our boys were made to understand that they would 
have to answer for the use that they made of their lives .. . they were put 
in the way of leading useful lives if they would be honest by industrial 
training.” Page 516: “The practical necessities must take precedence of 
the intellectual.” 

Plato, Republic, Book VII. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Part II, Q. 57, Art. 2-4. 

De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Part II, Bk. 1, Ch. X. 

J. Dewey, Democracy and Education, Ch. XX “ Intellectual and Practical 
Studies,” Macmillan, 1916. 

J. H. Newman, The Idea of a University. 

“ Vocationalizing Our Colleges,” Social Problems, Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia, I, 3, 29-31. 
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eighteen, yes seeking to keep him in school till he 
A Healthily is twenty-one, are no longer mere ideals, but in some 
Modern localities are actual facts. Whether or not we be- 
Viewpoint lieve in such mass education, one thing is certain 
under present legal enactments, namely, the cur- 
riculum must be adjusted to the individual. The main individual 
differences of importance in this connection are those of need and 
interest on the one hand, and those of ability and aptitude on the 
other. To force boys and girls of poor mentality through academic 
courses heavily weighted with foreign languages and mathematics,’ 
or to advise boys and girls of high mentality to follow such a 
curriculum when they will certainly enter the field of business * 
or do shop, agricultural or domestic work after being graduated 
seems in the first instance to be an injustice and in the second, 
unfair. The fact that a boy or girl has a high intelligence quotient 
does not mean that he or she must enter one of the professions. 
Trades-people, farmers and merchants also need intelligent leaders. 
These two facts of mass education for youth and proper pro- 
vision for their individual differences would seem to indicate two 
definite needs relative to educational activities for youth: 


1. the revision of the senior high school and junior 
Two Definite college curricula so as to include at least the 
Needs more common phases of vocational training.” 

2. a vocational and educational guidance program 
for the junior high school (7th, 8th and 9th grades). 


®* The best psychological opinion of the day, though not as extreme as it 
was, still questions many of the transfer of training and mental discipline 
values of the classical curriculum. Cf. Jaime Castiello, S.J., A Humane 
Psychology of Hducation, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1936, p. 172: “The 
amount of transfer is in direct proportion to the degree of intelligence pos- 
sessed and the method of teaching. W.D. Commins, Principles of Educational 
Psychology, The Ronald Company, New York, 1937, p. 439: “It is altogether 
a matter of the way in which learning and teaching are conducted whether 
there will be any appreciable transfer.” 

*G. Bijur, Choosing A Career, Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1934, p. vi: 
“Until recently the world’s attitude toward the young man starting out in 
life has been somewhat the same as it used to be about swimming lessons. 
Just push him off the dock of college life into the whirlpool of business—, 
and somehow he’ll take care of himself. . . . There have been many casualties 
. . . for every one who made a speedy success, there were a dozen others who 
groped around for years, floundering about, trying hard to locate the field 
where they could work successfully and with enjoyment and earn enough to 
support themselves decently and raise families.” 

°It may be objected that Catholic secondary schools are too small to offer 
vocational courses and guidance but the growth of such work in ordinary 
village high schools proves that such work is possible also in small Catholic 
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The junior high school is an American educational institution 
which probably has come to stay because it fills a definite need. 
Its courses are mainly exploratory in nature whereas those of the 
senior high school and college are largely specialized. Its cur- 
riculum is built around a guidance program that places all neces- 
sary factual information at the student’s disposal but allows him 
to make up his own mind. A testing program (mental, educational 
and vocational) is very valuable but should merely supplement, 
not supplant, the major strategy of guidance—an extended per- 
sonal contact between instructors and instructed. 

At this juncture a word or two about Catholic trade schools 
would seem to be in place. At the 1936 National Commercial 
Teachers’ Convention in Cleveland I chanced to meet a teacher 

who had combed the entire East in search of a 
Catholic Catholic vocational school for the boy of a friend. 
Trade Schools Looking through the Catholic Directory proved 

a very disappointing task; in a word, Catholic 
trade schools seem to be rather few and far between. But there 
exists a real need for that type of school for boys as well as for 
girls. The St. James Trades School, conducted by the Fran- 
ciscan Brothers at Riverton (near Springfield), Illinois, is a very 
successful venture in that direction. Much more could be done if 
Catholic schools could receive a portion of the federal and state 
aid provided to the public schools through such measures as the 
Smith-Lever (1914), Smith-Hughes (1917), George Ellzey 
(1934) and George Deen Acts (1936). All forty-eight states 
have accepted aid (amounting to millions of dollars annually) for 
vocational education from the federal government. But, until 
Catholic leaders present a united front in favor of state and federal 
aid the economic factor involved will make vocational education 
quite prohibitive. Of course, that united front depends upon our 
finding out if government aid necessarily means government con- 


schools. Cf. E. D. Brunner, I. Lorge, and R. G. Price, “ Vocational Guidance 

in Village High Schools,” Teachers College Record, XXIX, 3, December, 1937, 
E -229. 

ae Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., “A Vocational Guidance Project in 

McBride High School,” The Catholic Educational Review, XXXIV, 9 (Novem- 

ber, 1936), pp. 553-560. f ' 
®“ How Vocational Education Has Helped in Time of Need,” School Life, 

October, 1935. Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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trol. In my opinion, as long as federal and state regulations do 
not mean curriculum control we have nothing to fear. 

A well-ordered curriculum for vocational schools should com- 
prise besides a minimum of religious cultural subjects (e. g., 
Religion, English, Social Sciences, Music, ete.) a variety of elec- 

tive courses in the theoretical and practical as- 
The Vocational pects of such subjects as Bookbinding, Cabinet 
Curriculum Making, Commercial Art, Commercial Office Ap- 

pliance, Electricity, Salesmanship, Restaurant 
and Tea Room, Home Economics, Personal Regimen, Dress- 
making, Printing and Drafting, Agriculture, Interior Decorating, 
Dietetics, etc.” 

So much for the educational activities of those of our youth who 
are still in school. How about those who are out of school? These 
are not the future professional men and women of any community 
because the formal education requirements of the candidates for 
the various professions are being continually lengthened. 

The vocational education program of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration provides an opportunity for our out-of-school youth 
who have the leisure and ambition but not the opportunity to 

further their formal education. The Civilian 
N. Y. A.and Conservation Corps is also doing a great deal 
Out-of-School through its schools in the various camps, schools 
Youth which enable the boys to follow any of three cur- 

ricula, business, liberal arts or vocational.* In 
Illinois William J. Campbell, state director of the N. Y. A., has 
set up a series of vocational studies ° and vocational classes in 


7 Cf. “Broadening the Scope of Vocational Training,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, March, 1937, p. 78: “ Much is hoped from the 
National Committee on Vocational Education which was recently appointed 
by President Roosevelt. The authority of this committee and the financial 
resources of the federal government make possible a service to vocational 
education far beyond the capacity of any other agency. Vocational education 
should begin in the senior high school. In view of the present retention of 
pupils in school, it is unnecessary to attempt differentiated education for 
the various fields below the senior high school level. Junior colleges should 
recognize the same general obligations toward vocational education as the 
senior high school with the additional provision that training should be 
more expert in caliber. Even in small schools something should be done to 
provide for the vocational interests of pupils. Provision for vocational educa- 
tion of adults is also needed.” 

SF. E. Hill, The School in the Camps (The educational program of the 
C.C.C.), American Association For Adult Education, New York, N. Y., p. 74. 

®N. Y. A. in Illinois has published a series of vocational studies known as 
Occupations, which include: Restaurant, Machinist, Domestic, Laundry, Farm- 
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almost all cities of average size. Of particular interest is his 
occupational guidance program which has three major functions: 


1. “preparation of a body of accurate, usable and dependable 
occupational information ” 

2. “the conducting of classes for youth in occupational in- 
formation ” 

3. “the counseling of unemployed youth for the purpose of 
helping them discover their occupational interests and apti- 
tudes so that they might more easily and advantageously 
find employment through the Illinois State Employment 
Service.” *° 


This N. Y. A. vocational program does not attempt to make 
young people thoroughly skilled but during their time of dangerous 
idleness attempts to increase “the chances of their getting jobs 
in private employment by giving them a valuable type of work 
experience and by giving many of them the opportunity to attend 
vocational classes in their off-hours. On the whole this phase of 
the N. Y. A.’s program might be said to stand half way between 
vocational training and vocational guidance.” ** 

Since it is economically impossible for any organization to put 
on an educational program as elaborate as that financed with 
government appropriations and since most of the N. Y. A. oppor- 

tunities are along vocational lines where there 
Co-operation With is little danger of anti-Catholic or irreligious 
N. Y. A. Seems indoctrination it would seem advisable for 
Desirable Catholics to codperate with these endeavors. 

Of course, Catholic leaders who endorse this 
N. Y. A. program for their Catholic youth should acquaint them- 
selves with the objectives of their local N. Y. A. directors and 
exercise as much vigilance as the local circumstances seem to 
warrant. 


ing, Store, Clerical, Candy Making and Hotel Occupations, Meat Industry, 
Radio Manufacturing, Structural Iron Work, Air Conditioning, Millinery, 
Furniture Making, Insurance, Diesel Engineering, Aviation—Manufacturing, 
Aviation—Air Transportation, Garment Industry, Beauty Culture, Automatic 
Industry, Nursing, Dressmaking and Design, Music trades and professions, 
Radio Broadcasting, Milk Distribution and Electrical Appliances. _ 

10 Occupational Guidance and Training Seminar, N. Y. A. of Illinois, W. J. 
Campbell, State Director—ef. Foreword. (nal 

11 A, Williams, “The Government’s Responsibility For Youth,’ Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 194 (November, 
1937), The Prospect For Youth, p. 124, 
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B. Cultural Youth Activities. 


Relative to the cultural youth activities which form the second 
topic of this paper, facts seem to bear out the statement that 
Catholics have done much more than they have in the vocational 
field. This is obviously due to the fact that much less money is 
needed for this cultural approach to the solution of the youth 
problem. 

These activities which we find under the general caption of 
study clubs are perhaps best organized on a parochial basis which 
may be later enlarged until these groups become city-wide or even 

diocesan in scope. It would seem to be a mistake 
Parochial to found a new organization for this purpose, es- 
Study Clubs pecially in parishes with many societies since some 

semi-active organization can easily be revitalized by 
introducing new cultural features.” In Franciscan parishes the 
Third Order is the Logical group to interest (e. g. Junior Third 
Order in St. Joseph Parish, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The material to be discussed by such clubs or organizations 
should be such as will hold the interest of most young men and 


12 Cf. Sr. M. Patricia, S.S.J., “ Parochial Adult Education Plan in Cleveland,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, XXXIV, 8 (October, 1936), pp. 472-476. 
The following are a few pertinent excerpts from a communication addressed to 
the writer by the Reverend Vincent Mooney, C.S.C., Director, Catholic Youth 
Bureau, N. C. W. C., April 29, 1938. (Quoted with permission of the author) : 

“We do know that there are a great variety of Catholic youth groups and 
organizations in parishes, cities and dioceses, doing a splendid piece of work. 
We also know that many Catholic youth groups are inactive. Naturally these 
active groups emphasize the cultural aspect. I personally have had some 
very interesting contacts with individual groups doing a splendid job. Many 
of these groups are making their programs very attractive, by discussing 
modern problems in the light of Catholic teaching. Unfortunately, however, 
I think we have only scratched the surface.” ... “I think there is much 
to be learned from a check-up on the Jocist movement in France, Belgium 
and Canada. Their youth program, at least as it appears on paper, is indica- 
tive of very real accomplishments, both on the cultural and vocational angle.” 
... “Personally, I do not believe Catholics generally have given a great deal 
of thought to devising any practical means whereby youth on the 16 to 25 
year age level can be taken care of. I believe this is the most important field 
to cultivate to-day. On the older age level, only a small percentage of our 
young people are in Catholic groups and Catholic organizations.” . . . “ Some 
Sodalities and young peoples clubs do exist, but for the most part, they seem 
to be all dressed up with no place to go. I think the Church is going to have 
to develop, on a parish and community-wide basis a distinctive type of pro- 
gram for Catholic youth on the 16 to 25 year age level. I am sure that many 
people can offer explanations as to why we have not been doing the thing 
I have referred to. The muddled state of affairs confronting us, however, 
emphasizes the necessity of looking forward, instead of explaining what we did 
or did not do in the past.” 
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women between the ages of 16 and 25. This 
Social Studies Will is an era of social sciences; they are not 
Hold Interest merely the core-curriculum of our schools 

but really hold the attention of all citizens 
intellectually active. Hence, it would seem that there could be no 
better recommendation of subject-matter than economics, political 
science and sociology applied to modern problems and discussed 
in the light of Catholic principles. 

The Jeunesse Ouvriere Chretienne (J.O.C.) or Jocist Move- 
ment in foreign countries is a very commendable example of what 
can be done in the line of Catholic study clubs. These groups 

which are organized for the working class of Catholic 
The Jocist youth between the ages of 16 and 21 meet weekly at 
Movement various private homes for their discussions and 

social activities. The single club is rather small in 
size in order to safeguard the essential element of individual par- 
ticipation in discussions which under the guidance of a priest 
center around current social problems and their relationship to 
Catholic thought. The Jocist organization which is international ** 
in scope publishes a paper and a magazine. 

The parochial study groups recommended above might take the 

shape of a public forum operating on a plan simi- 
Organization lar to the Des Moines, Iowa, program. “ In brief, 
the essentials of a public forum are: 


1. an assemblage of people 
2. a capable leader 


3. an important subject of current interest for discussion.” “* 


A study prepared by Thomas Fansler*® for the American 


18 Some Jocist addresses: Young Catholic Worker, 16 Darlington Street, 
Wigan, Lance, England. Jeunesse Ouvriere Chretienne, 90 rue des Palais, 
Bruxelles; also: 7 rue St. Vincent, Paris, France. Centrale Jociste, 1037 
rue St. Denis, Montreal, Canada. 

14 John W. Studebaker, The American Way, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1935, p. 48. Cf. Forums For Young People, Bulletin 1937, No. 25, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. Superintendent of 
Documents. 

15 Thomas Fansler, Discussion Methods For Adult Groups, American Associa- 
tion For Adult Education—60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., 1934 
Another excellent book is: Adult Hducation in Action, edited by Mary L. Ely 
(published by the same association), 1936. Adult education has grown tre- 
mendously in the past decade. When we speak of study clubs and forums for 
our Catholic youth it seems best to relate them to modern programs of adult 
education. This term, though variously taken, “ includes all out-of-school and 
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Association for Adult Education presents various methods and 
techniques that our study groups may well follow 
Methods and in their cultural activities. Chief among these 
Techniques are: the open forum lecture, the open forum dia- 
logue, the symposium, the informal group discus- 
sion and the panel discussion. There is, of course, no one perfect 
method that can be used in all places and at all times. 

In the open forum lecture the speaker would have adequate 
opportunity to present a complete picture of the material providing 
at its conclusion a greater or smaller amount of time for his 
hearers to settle any doubts they may have in their minds by ques- 
tioning him. This method lends itself almost to any subject, but 
would seem especially suitable for the presentation and interpreta- 
tion of new facts. A mimeographed outline of the lecture will 
prove a very valuable asset particularly when the subject is 
unpopular with the audience. 

In the forum dialogue method two persons who are well pre- 
pared for the task may discuss at length various phases of the 
subject under consideration, being careful to present a complete 
and unprejudicial picture. The effective use of this method is 
greatly dependent upon the proper selection and preparation of 
those presenting the matter. “ This procedure is in many respects 
more stimulating to the audience than any other forum method. 
It is dramatic and if both speakers are ready thinkers and are at 
some disagreement from the start, it is lively and entertaining as 
well as instructive. Any audience enjoys watching a conflict.”** 
Following the main dialogue, members of the audience participate 
in the discussion taking sides according to their personal con- 
victions. 

The symposium makes an attempt to give the study group all 
sides of the question by having those specially interested in one 
particular portion of the subject present their views, a limited 
time being allotted to each speaker. The main objection to this 
method is that it will leave the group to which the material has 
been presented for the first time in a sort of confusion. The 


out-of-college activities of an educational, cultural, and (even in some part) 
recreational nature indulged in by men and women, young and old, on a 
continuing basis for purposes of mind expansion, intellectual improvement and 
life enrichment.”—Social Work Year Book, 1937, Kurtz, R. H., editor, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, “ Adult Education,” pp. 25-26. 

16 Fansler, op. cit., p. 5. 
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ordinary person desires unity and definite conclusions; however, 
the symposium may be used efficiently at a later stage or whenever 
the topic is of very general interest because then an elementary 
knowledge of the subject can be presupposed. 

The methods thus far considered concern themselves principally 
with the attitudes of the learner as the acquirer of new informa- 
tion. Participation in sifting and interpreting information is 
best accomplished by the informal method of group discussion. 
Variety is greatly dependent upon the intellectual maturity of 
the class. In this round table free-for-all the leader may start off 
the discussions in a variety of ways, stating the situation, present- 
ing case histories, outlining the plan of action, developing more 
intricate features and proposing debatable issues. 

The Overstreet plan of panel discussion has been used very suc- 
cessfully in many study clubs. The chairman plus a small group 
of two or more discuss among themselves but in the presence of 
the audience various phases of the topic under consideration. The 
chairman summarizes the arguments and invites contributions and 
questions from the audience. No real speech-making occurs. The 
audience is invited to contribute only after a particular pattern 
has been presented by the panel which should be made up of the 
more highly interested individuals who possess facile power of 
thought and expression. A special table on an elevated platform 
will place the panel before the eyes of the entire audience and will 
help the procedure distinctly. 

In study clubs there is much room for organizing material 
according to units of work based on real life situations as also for 
the project and problem placed in a living environment and pre- 
sented to the group for solution. Variety will ever prove the spice 
of the study-club method with chalk-talks, charts and posters en- 
riching all printed material and giving the student something 
vital, definite and concrete. At the very beginning it would seem 
advisable to give some instruction on methods of study and the 
use of libraries. 

In the general discussion groups the participants are full of 
expectancy, good humor, tolerance, mutual understanding and 
helpfulness. “The greatest pleasure from group study is the 
association with others, the interchange of ideas between contrast- 
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ing kinds of persons, emotional growth and the impulse toward a 
completer perfection.” *” 
Tn conclusion, then it might be stated that the youth problem is 
intimately concerned with educational and cultural 
Conclusion youth activities. But, if these activities are to assist 
effectively in the solution of the youth problem they 
must be: 


1. Well-ordered: i.e., in the choice of activities the necessary 
must be chosen before the useful and the useful before 
the merely ornamental ; 


2. Functional: i.e., the approach must be practical as well as 
theoretically sound ; 


3. Adaptable: 1.e., suited to the local and age-level needs of 
our young people ; 


4. Interesting: i.e., both content and method should be such as 
to lead the young people to identify themselves with 
these activities. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. DENIS GALLAGHER, O.M.C.:—Since the question of testing has been 
raised, not only in this reference but several times in public and private dis- 
cussion, it would seem worthwhile to summarize briefly sane opinion con- 

cerning the different aspects of present testing practice. 
This Testing Alfred Binet gave us the concept of mental age and a scale 
; of tests to determine it in 1908. Thorndike’s Introduction 
Practice to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements was pub- 
lished in 1904. These two events marked the beginning of 
intelligence and objective achievement testing in our schools. Since then they 
have developed apace, until they are now common educational practice. Of 
more recent origin, and still largely in the embryonic stage of development, 
are the character and personality tests and rating scales. 

Intelligence tests are not intended to be tests of the intellect’s power of 
abstraction alone. They are rather tests of academic, scholastic or learning 
ability, tests of all those psychic activities—perception, attention, association, 
memory, discrimination, judgment and the different kinds of reasoning— 
brought into play in the learning process. The types of material used are 
figure analogies, testing perception; same—opposite and word analogy items, 
requiring discrimination in word forms and meanings; artificial language, 


7 Florence M. Hornback, Leadership Manual For Adult Study Groups, St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J., 1934, p. 21. 
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bringing into play the mental process necessary in translation; number series, 
requiring the discovery and application of a rule of sequence; items requiring 
arithmetic and simple algebraic reasoning; overlapping geometric figures; 
narrative and thought completion; paragraphs for reading comprehension; 
and items requiring syllogistic reasoning. 

As can be seen, much of this material supposes definite achievement in 
subject-matter. But their validity as “ intelligence’ tests is based on the 
assumption that the normal child in the normal American home and school 
environment would have learned all that was necessary to show its mental 
age. Some even say that fifty percent of the matter in the average intelli- 
gence test depends on achievement. But the achievement itself shows the 
“intelligence,” the ability to achieve. And the validity of these tests as 
measures of scholastic ability is confirmed by the close correlation between 
their results and the results of objective achievement tests. The class order 
as measured by each seldom changes much. In a larger class there are some- 
times a few exceptions. These may be explained by many factors, principally 
by will power, which has not been successfully measured by any test, although 
this too has been tried. The boy who is a genius but lacks the will to apply 
himself will sometimes fall far below his rightful place. Whereas those of 
mediocre intelligence can reach surprizing heights of achievement by sheer 
dogged persistence in plugging. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that intelligence tests are a valuable 
adjunct to teaching. They tell us pretty accurately what to expect of a 
student, how far he will be able to ascend the ladder of academic achievement. 
To set a research problem for some enterprizing young Franciscan educator,— 
there is great need of an intelligence test that will measure ability to achieve 
in studies for the priesthood. This problem would require a careful analysis 
of the thought processes necessary in these studies and a wide search for items 
that would be valid and reliable tests of these processes. But the results 
would warrant the labor. Such a test could prevent many disappointing 
failures in our seminaries and, God willing, would give us a higher class of 
material to be developed for the service of the altar. 

The objective achievement test has largely superseded the old essay type 
of examination. The older practice was to give the student ten questions, 
which he could answer according to his own knowledge content and organiza- 

tion and his own peculiar style of presenting it. The 
Objective teacher rated his answers on a percentage basis, according 
: as he judged them correct or incorrect, good or bad; the 
Achievement assumption being that the boy who got ninety had achieved 
Test twice as much as the one who got forty-five. In such sub- 
jects as mathematics, where only one definite answer could 
be correct, this was undoubtedly a valid measure of achievement. But in 
those subjects where correct answers could not be so accurately defined there 
was much room for difference of opinion in rating papers. The rankly unfair 
subjectivity of this method has been demonstrated time and again by giving 
copies of the same paper to a class of teachers to be rated. The distribution 
of resultant ratings is sometimes as wide as the normal curve of distribution 
of intelligence, indicating that the teachers rated, not the pupil’s achievement, 
but their own state of mind and feeling at the time. 

The objective test is an attempt to bring all subject-matter as nearly as 
possible within the definitely correct answer requirements of mathematical 
computation. The most commonly used items are the true-false, multiple 
choice, completion and matching. In the true-false the correctness or incor- 
rectness of a statement is evaluated. Half of such items could be answered 
correctly by mere chance. But this factor is eliminated through the right- 
minus-wrong method of scoring. In the multiple choice the truest or best 
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statement is chosen from among several—most intelligence test items are 
formulated in this way. The completion of a long and complex sentence is 
usually pretty difficult. It depends to too great an extent on rote memory and 
should not be used except where rules, formulae or principles are required. 
But when it asks for steps in a process, characteristics of an object, or sub- 
divisions of a topic, it brings into play selective recall and organization of 
knowledge; it can be thought out, and it is, I believe, a good type of test item. 
Matching is usually a pretty vague process. But to give a list of central ideas 
to be matched with a list of authors in whose books they are contained, is 
a worthwhile check on required reading. 

One great advantage of the objective test is that it makes possible a wide 
sampling of the matter covered in a course. Two hundred items could easily 
be answered in two hours. The greatest disadvantage is that it gives little 

scope for initiative or individuality in expressing one’s knowl- 
The Pro edge. Then, too, from the teacher’s standpoint the preparation of 

a valid objective test is a long and difficult task, requiring more 
and Con study of the matter than any other phase of teaching. I have 

given the preparation of test items to a class as a study exer- 
cise—with considerable waste of good ink, be it said. Probably the best 
written examination is one composed of both objective and essay items. The 
former gives a wide sampling of matter. The latter gives the student a 
chance to express his knowledge in his own way. But the essay questions 
should be rated according to a definite plan of points for excellence in each 
of their parts or aspects. 

The solemn final oral examinations, in which each of twenty-five or fifty 
students spends from ten to twenty minutes before two august personages, 
may be a good excuse for the intelligentsia of the province to get together 
for a big dinner, but that is the sum total of their value. Marks 
thus derived cannot justly be held against a student’s achieve- 


Solemn ment. Moreover, the tiresomeness of the process for the examiners 
Oral and its painfulness for the students is far from humane. A base- 
Tests ball game, the big dinner and a discussion of the stunts pulled 


off “when we were in college or sem” would be much better. At 

our last oral examination I warned my class that they would be 
asked to talk on the topic about which they knew most. Most of them could 
say something. We all enjoyed it much better. And the procedure served to 
raise the marks of some, whose achievement was not really very high. 

The validity of character or personality measurement is based on several 
assumptions, the most important of which is that these concepts can be 
analysed so as to derive a detailed list of desirable and undesirable points. 

On these points the individual is judged. But there is so 

y great variance in the concepts of both character and per- 

Character ‘. sonality held by the different authors that the vanidity of 
Personality this procedure itself can be questioned. Catholic authors 
Measurement %¢nerally confuse the two, assuming that the worthy char- 
acter will be a desirable personality because the Christian 

: virtues cf justice and charity imply the social and civic 
virtues. Among other authors there is a tendency to define character as what 
the individual is of and for himself, and personality as what he is as a member 
of society—for purposes of analysis probably the more useful definitions. 

Rating scales, by means of which the teacher rates the student on each of 
a hundred or more points, are under the same handicap as the old style 
essay examination; they are usually too subjective. The strictly objective 
attitude, enabling one to see another as he really is, not through the green 
spectacles of emotional bias, is pretty hard to attain, especially for women 
teachers. If the true concept of character or personality could be clearly 
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and accurately defined, and if this concept could be analysed to derive a 
reasonably small number of definite notes, the resultant rating scale might 
be of value when used by an older man whose experience had given him a 
truly objective attitude. As now used, we can hardly credit these scales 
with more than doubtful validity. 

The material of the personality test proposes situations to which the testee 
is asked to give his emotional or ethical reactions. This technique purports 
to bring to light abnormal fear, rage and other complexes, asocial and anti- 

social tendencies. The great objection to its validity is that 
A Great voiced by a student in a class discussion of this topic, “ Anyone 
ore with any intelligence would answer what he should do, not what 
Objection he actually does.” If we admit the underlying assumptions 
pointed out above, this test technique might be valuable in the 
study of naive children or for those who, for the sake of learning how their 
own personality is rated, would be willing to answer frankly questions, some of 
which only a confessor has a right to ask. In general personality rating, 
scales and tests leave much to be desired as reliable and valid measures of 
that elusive thing called personality. 


FR. MARION HABIG, O.F.M.:—In a brief paper such as is called for in a 
panel discussion, it is a difficult matter to outline the important subject of 
educational and cultural youth work in a satisfactory manner; but, Fr. Pius, 
besides giving us a good summary, has wisely selected some special phases of 
the subject for discussion, the principal one being the question of vocational 
schools. Recently this question has been one of the issues of a debate, in 
which Professor Hutchins of the University of Chicago has voiced his dis- 
satisfaction with modern educational trends. He finds that too much stress is 
being placed on vocational training, that is, on the ways and means of making 
money and getting rich, rather than on genuine education which should 
prepare youth for any walk and every condition in life. Though we are 
boasting a great deal about the progress of modern education, the youth of 
today, at least a large percentage, are woefully lacking in the fruits of an 
ordinary education, and many altogether unfit are pushed through institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

It is an acknowledged fact that many of the victims of modern public 
education in the United States cannot properly appreciate the true and the 
good; they have no sound and definite principles of conduct; they cannot 

think logically and independently; they are unable even to 

The Failure read intelligently and express themselves correctly. And 
: yet there are those who imagine that as long as we have 

of Education jnore education and still more, all is well. To them educa- 
tion is an end in itself, and not a means to an end; they 

forget that there can be bad education as well as good education. ‘“ What we 
need,” declared a prominent sociologist recently, “ is education, but some- 
thing very much different from what goes by this name at the present time.” 

“Tt must never be forgotten that the subject of Christian education is 
man whole and entire, soul united to body in unity of nature, with all his 
faculties natural and supernatural, such as right reason and revelation show 
him to be” (Pope Pius XI in his encyclical letter, Christian Hducation of 
Youth, N. C. W. C., Washington, D. C., 1930, p. 23). 
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Strictly speaking, school education is—or should be—nothing else but a 
continuation and extension of home education. “That education, as a rule, 
will be more effective and lasting which is received in a well-ordered and well- 
disciplined Christian family; and more efficacious in proportion to the clear 
and constant good example set, first by the parents, and then by the other 
members of the household” (Christian Education of Youth, p. 27). 

As in the home, so also in the school, religion must form the basis and 
norm of education and exercise an all-pervading influence; it is not merely 
one of several branches, but must permeate all branches of study.” It is 
necessary,” wrote the great Pope Leo XIII, “not only that religious instruc- 
tion be given to the young at certain times, but also that every other subject 
taught, be permeated with Christian piety. If this is wanting, if this sacred 
atmosphere does not pervade and warm the hearts of masters and scholars 
alike, little good can be expected from any kind of learning, and considerable 
harm will often be the consequence ” (Quoted ibid., p. 31). 

Leaders in education are beginning to realize the havoc wrought by godless 
education and the need of religion, at least natural religion, in education. 
Thus Prof. Hutchins, in his Higher Learning in America, insists that there is 

a body of truths and moral principles, which are antecedent to 
Godless experience, custom, and tradition, and can be ascertained by 
Ed : the human mind and must be observed by the human will. 
ucation Representing the “modern mind,’ Prof. Gideonse, in his 
Higher Learning in a Democracy (it is another instance of 
the misuse of the term “ democracy”), counters: there is no knowledge except 
that which is derived from experiment. That any institution of learning 
can pay a high salary to a professor for teaching our youth such an absurdity, 
is a sad commentary on the “ modern mind.” “Today we see, a strange sight 
indeed, educators and philosophers who spend their lives in searching for a 
universal moral code of education, as if there existed no decalogue, no gospel 
law, no law even of nature stamped by God on the heart of man, promulgated 
by right reason, and codified in positive revelation by God Himself in the ten 
commandments ” (ibid., p. 24-25). 

Fr. Pius is of the opinion that we cannot escape the trend toward vocational 
schools, because of our system of mass education. That compulsory mass 
education burdens our schools with no end of problems and troubles, I do not 

deny; but there is something radically wrong with our 
Evil of Mass pee if Pe a girls who have received an ordinary 
: education are forced to keep on going to school when the 
Education are wholly incapable of Dbenthinge additional jects 
Must we build expensive trade schools and introduce ex- 
pensive vocational courses to take care of those who want to learn a trade 
and get a job, merely to keep them in school and continue educating them? 
Is it necessary that our government spend vast sums of the taxpayers’ money 
in establishing vocational schools with elaborate equipment and teaching 
every imaginable trade? In some parts of Europe, I am told, they have an 
apprentice system, similar to that which prevailed in the days of the Guilds; 
and it obviates, simply and satisfactorily, the expense of special vocational 
schools: while learning the practical elements of a trade from a master, the 
youth is a part-time student at a school where he learns the science he still 
needs. 

To my mind, therefore, Catholics of the United States need not be ashamed 
of the fact that they have few vocational or trade schools. Those that we 
have, for instance the institutions conducted by the Franciscan Brothers at 
Springfield and at Lockport, Illinois, are doing excellent work. They are 
able to carry on because, apart from the fact that the Brothers are not 
salaried teachers, they do not attempt to teach every possible trade and allow 
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the bewildered pupil unlimited choice, but specialize in certain trades; and 
what is more important they do not lose sight of the primary purpose of 
education. The graduates of such vocational schools are prepared for life; 
and whether employed or unemployed (graduates of vocational schools do not 
necessarily get a job, particularly at the present day) ,—whether employed in 
the trade they have learned or some other, they will carry with them through 
life the benefits of a genuine education. 

By all means, therefore, let us continue to devote our efforts and attention 
above all to the religious and cultural requirements of education. And those 
who were never intended by God for college and university work (to lack 
extraordinary mental gifts and to earn one’s living as an honest workingman 
is certainly no disgrace)—these can still acquire additional worth-while educa- 
tion by taking an active part in adult study clubs or young people’s study 
clubs, particularly those which seek to apply Catholic principles, as enunciated 
in the papal encyclicals, to modern social problems. 


e 


SYMPOSIUM ON YOUTH ACTIVITY: 
Il. RECREATIONAL 


Fr. Bernarprne Mazzaretua, O.F.M. 


A discussion on the Youth Movement would be incomplete 
without a consideration on Recreational Activities which are an 
important means of acquiring the good graces of the young people. 
An understanding of the importance and the right management of 
recreational activities are essential factors in the success of this 
movement. 

In the past, the Church in America has kept largely in the 
background and has watched the forces of nature take their course; 
she has preferred to guide and direct her children from the pulpit, 

with occasional supervision over their leisure hours 
Present The fact that she now is the spiritual mentor of many 
Situation millions, and that thousands come yearly into her 

fold, is an index of her success in her divine mission 
and in the means to reach her end. But, at present, with school 
hours and working hours greatly shortened, and with a universal 
craving for means “to kill time,” the problem of using this lei- 
sure time for the welfare of the body and ultimately for the bene- 
fit of the soul, should be given earnest consideration. I do not 
contend that the Church should go out of her way and sacrifice 
her exalted mission by fostering enormous recreational programs 
which will eventually obscure her prime work and turn the things 
of the spirit into the things of the body; but I do maintain that 
she can do something very constructive for her children, and by 
fostering healthful and lawful recreational activities set an ideal 
before the minds of her youth. Recreational activities will thus 
be a means to an end, not an end in themselves. 

We have insisted, in season and out of season, on the sacredness 
of the home, urging people to build up a healthful home life in 
which the children will learn the first principles of morality and 

the high ideals of a good character. Domestic life is so 
Broken important that the Church has always cautioned against 
Homes broken homes and has established the feast of the Holy 
Family in order to place a sublime ideal before the 
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minds of the faithful. Yet, with all these precautions, our modern 
home is fast losing its hold on the present generation ; youth espe- 
cially prefers to spend most of its leisure not in the bosom of 
the family, but rather in the company of friends and strangers. 
The home is fast losing its hold on our people; therefore if educa- 
tion, culture and moral principles are to be gotten at all, they will 
have to come through the Church, the school and the social center. 
If we are to instruct our youths and keep the light of faith burn- 
ing within their. souls, we must under the direction of the Church 
go out of our immediate field and foster social and athletic activi- 
ties, in order to influence to the fullest extent the hearts and minds 
of the growing generation. 

Generally, priests are very conscientious in preparing sermons 
that will teach youthful citizens the right way of living and their 
duties towards God, their neighbors and themselves; this is right 

pedagogy and, has always been the principal channel 
Practical through which the doctrines of Christ have reached the 
Methods multitudes. If in addition to this, we can use other 
licit and pleasant means to inculcate the Christian 
principles of right living, we should by all means do so. In this 
way we shall become real leaders and practical guides of youth. 

We have indeed invented all sorts of leagues to combat the pre- 
vailing evils of the day. But, unless membership in these leagues 
mean more than mere profession of certain principles, unless they 
develop an appreciation for the better things of life, our leagues 
will succeed for a while, but they may ultimately go the way of 
many reform movements and bear no lasting results. We must 
cultivate an appreciation of the right value of things in order to 
thwart all contrary influences. A mother that slaps the hand of a 
child for touching a dangerous weapon, is not fully accomplishing 
her end: when she is away, the child will instinctively seize the 
knife for the simple reason that it is forbidden. But, let the 
mother tell the child that a knife is a dangerous weapon, let her 
show the child the scar on her finger and tell the youngster how 
much blood came from the wound, and the child will begin to 
understand the danger, and the knife will remain where it lay 
even when the mother is away. 

The doctrine of fair play, the idea of codperation in the big- 
muscle activities, the respect for the accomplishments and the 
skill of others, taking a defeat with a level head and going for- 
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ward for greater and better conquests,—these are in- 
Value of calculable lessons which will influence, consciously or 
Recreation unconsciously, the future conduct of our young lads 

who are the men of tomorrow. The cultivation of 
good plays and dramas will be a powerful factor in doing away 
with the obscene stage in which the gentle situations of life are 
insidiously distorted in order to feed the animal passions of the 
patrons and fill the pockets of producers. It may be hard for us 
to change the savage orgies of jazz and to give to our modern dance 
something better than sensuous motions set to hypnotic rhythms; 
yet we can indirectly cultivate good social dances and insist on 
the semi-classical pieces. Dancing will then become a licit form 
of recreation; it will use the surplus energy of the body in pleasant 
motions and leave the person relaxed, instead of using it as a 
means to enkindling base passions. 


I. Puystcat RecrEatrion—ATHLETICS 


Little time need be devoted to explaining the play instinct in 
man. Some have held the surplus-energy theory in which the 
play of the child is described as the manifestation of the exuber- 

ance of animal spirits, an overburdened boiler that 
Theories needs to let off steam through a safety valve. Others 
of Play have explained play as a form of recreation which is 

necessary to man in order to refresh himself after 
strenuous labor. It is claimed that a certain amount of labor and 
rest is necessary, but beyond that, a change to an active and in- 
teresting occupation is more useful than complete idleness; that 
play is used as a restorative for an overtaxed body and mind. 
Still others have offered an instinct-practise theory, maintaining 
that nature has given the human organism a long period of ma- 
turity which naturally leads youth to play. 

No matter what our views on this point, we know that youth 
has much time for play, and that these play periods must be super- 
vised if they are to contribute any lasting results. We cannot 
expect fallen nature to take her course and arrive at complete 
adjustment in social life; nature needs direction. Desirable go- 
cial responses, neuro-muscular codrdinations and moral choices 
must be conditioned—taught, if they are to influence future man- 
hood. Therefore, we must furnish the right conditions and turn lei- 
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sure into something constructive by directing energy into the right 
channels. The problem is, how to effect a desirable and logical 
transfer of this energy into the right channel; how to direct this 
energy in order to build up the body and eventually the soul- 
values of our young people. The solution can be found in the 
sane and proper use of athletics. 

There are a number of desirable social traits that can be de- 
veloped through physical recreation. Especially in group games, 
such as in football, basketball, and baseball, we can develop the 

group spirit, the spirit of codperation and of unity. 
Social Of course, if this group spirit is carried too far, it 
Incentives may become one-sided and biased. From the fact 

that, success hinges on every man playing his part, 
the young man learns to shun personal interests and submit him- 
self to the commands of the coach; this is the first lesson of social 
life, which lesson is of inestimable value in the far-spun fabric of 
society. The young man begins to see how leadership without 
cooperation is a bane to society; while leadership with the full 
cooperation of all concerned makes for success. 

As a boy grows up, he may find himself a man with no one to 
introduce him into the social order: He may take it upon himself 
and perhaps make a choice in the wrong direction. Unless the boy 
gets out to do something, unless an interesting occupation is out- 
lined for him, the chances are that he will remain backwards and 
never become an integral part of the social fabric. Put him on a 
team, let him join an athletic club, throw him into various situa- 
tions, place him face to face with the realities of an opponent who 
is his equal, and whom he must try to outwit in order to win the 
contest; and you will make him a student of human character, you 
will show him how to work and live with other human beings. 

An athletic team can teach our youths the great lessons of self- 
sacrifice, self-forgetfulness and especially self-control. Every 
year the vote for the most popular and valuable player in the big- 
; muscle games has crowned not the star, but the less 
Self-Control conspicuous, more all-around, sacrificing player. 

Self-sacrifice means that a man must be ready to 
forego pleasure for the good of his team, his college or his ideal. 
Discipline, obedience to rules, following an ideal can be taught 
in the classroom; but the youngster sees the practical applica- 
tion of these maxims on the field, in the game. The laws of 
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training, the rules of the games, the authority of officials are 
maintained at all times by the athletic leaders; it is their duty 
to improve these influences and be themselves creditable examples. 
In this way, we may be able to develop good, respectful citizens 
on the one hand, and good leaders on the other. The problem of 
leadership in our democratic country, in which an ordinary citizen 
is given the power to direct and lead others, is one of vital im- 
portance: we need good citizens, but we also need leaders that 
are imbued with high ideals, men who know the mechanics of 
social life! 

Athletics offer great opportunities for practising ethical prin- 
ciples which become firmly grounded as habits that persist through- 
out the individual’s life. Man is defined as a bundle of habits. 

Good habits can be formed and refined by practical 
Ethical situations until they become permanent. The athletic 
Choices field is a testing ground of reality—and this is life 

itself. Therefore, we cannot overestimate how doubly 
important it is for our athletic leaders to strive in every way pos- 
sible to build up the habits of right ethical choices. 

With the habit of right choice, we have definite training in 
specific principles such as common honesty, veracity, fair play, 
equality of opportunities and many others. Will a man cut the 
bag if the umpire is not looking? Will he use his elbow and seek 
a deliberate opportunity to put a good man out of the game? Will 
a man retaliate when he is slugged? Fortunately, we have the 
student bodies and the public crowds who condemn any player 
guilty of such infractions; while the penalties imposed by the 
umpire put teeth into the law of fair play, making the guilty pay 
for their unsocial and unethical conduct. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists tell us that our present genera- 
tion is intensely neural: ‘ health comes in through muscles and 
flies out through the nerves.” ‘‘ High speed, the excessive use of 

the finer neuro-muscular codrdinations and the break- 
Emotional ing of inhibitions produce tense emotional states. 
Incentives Nervous fatigue and instability results.”* A study 
of neurotics has revealed that these poor creatures 
show a failure in controlling their nerves and the fundamental 
emotions; there is a lack of codrdination and muscular control. 


1Berry, Elmer, Ed. D., The Philosophy of Athlectics, (A. S. Bames & Co. 
New York City, 1927), p. xi. ’ 
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Modern physical education tries to correct this fault by producing 
a tough nervous system that will withstand the shocks of our in- 
tense fadasrial life. Once upon a time a person was required to 
exercise all his muscles in a heavy piece of work, e.g., spending 
hours behind a plow; now he has the tractor which will do ten 
times as much work with the least possible muscular exertion but 
with nerve-racking application. Machines have lightened muscu- 
lar-labor, but they have heightened neural strain. Our indus- 
trial age demands men that are skilled in the small things which 
require a concentration of the finer neuro-muscular codrdinations 
accompanied by the dulling neural-fatigue of monotony. By the 
exercise of the big-muscles in recreational activities, we can supply 
this deficiency and build up the finer adjustments of muscle and 
nerve to our industrial age. In this way, we may hope to build up 
a strong human body with a straight-thinking mind: for, a de- 
generate mind frequently goes with a degenerate body. 

From the foregoing considerations we may conclude that athle- 
tics help to build up men of good character: a sound mind in a 
sound body. ‘Taking the natural make-up of man and trying to 

perfect the body so that it will become a pliant tool of 
Character the mind; developing the physical influences; codrdi- 
Building nating muscle and nerve; training the mind with good 

moral principles and demonstrating in recreational 
activities how these principles should be practised, we invariably 
get a certain balance of power in the human personality which ex- 
presses itself in an ideal man. With these pleasant means of train- 
ing our youths in the realities of life, we may expect better men, 
and greater success in our religious endeavours: the soil will not 
be very hard or stony, it may be a little rough and will need con- 
tinual care, yet the seed will have a better chance, to strike root, 
to grow and mature. 


II. Tuer Dance 


One of the best forms of recreation which makes for social life, 
and offers an opportunity of bringing our young people together 
is the social dance. Dancing used to be something sacred in 
tribal customs; in fact, it was invariably united with primitive 
religious worship. The body moves to the rhythm of song; the 
union of the spiritual element with corporal movements satisfies 
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pent up emotions and thus it becomes a form of recreation. At 
present the social dance has taken on itself a degenerate form: 
instead of being “ motion animated by a sense of beauty,” it has 
become grotesque and dominated by the purely sensuous. A good 
critic blames the character of our music for this degenerate form 
of dancing: “ If the music could be strictly censored, the dancing 
would change its character. The music is the kind of noise which 
is used to heighten the intensity of orgies among savage tribes. It 
is not adapted to civilized society and should not be admitted least 
of all as an accompaniment to the dancing of the young people.” * 
It is quite easy for us to pass over the discussion of a thing that 
we may not foster directly, yet we have an important problem to 
solve. For most people, especially the young ladies, this is their 
sole and preferred mode of recreation; if social 


Music dances are not given to them in the parish socials, 
Determines or under good auspices, they will invariably go to 
Dance commercial dance halls where they are free from 


regulation; and where, generally speaking, the pa- 
trons are at liberty to determine their own conduct. If we keep 
these social dances within the boundaries of our parishes, with 
indirect supervision, we may hope to raise the standard of the 
music that determines the dance and perhaps bring about a better 
spirit in our immediate social life. A few semi-classical pieces 
might be dispersed among the savage and hypnotic howls of the 
orchestra: these pure notes may be a spark to enkindle in the 
hearts and minds of the participants something of the aesthetic 
sense for good music; they may sound the depths of their better 
selves and perhaps bring about a change in their future demands. 
If we can cultivate a taste for better music, we can change the 
character of the dance. 

Much may be said about aesthetic-dancing which aims at grace- 
ful codrdination of movements. It is an art in itself; it must be 
given consideration and respect for it invariably aims at lift- 

ing the standards of taste. Some success has been 
Aesthetic achieved by training aesthetic dancers; when these spe- 
Dancing cialists are dispersed in a drama, they help to refresh 

an audience and put it into a pleasant mood. A com- 
petent teacher is a prime prerequisite for aesthetic dancing. 


* Lee, Joseph, Sew and Social Hygiene (American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion). 
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III. Music 


There is great relaxation in music; it captivates the ear and it 
enchants the soul. How many a time have people changed their 
blue moments into happy hours while singing an old favorite! If 

there is such a demand for good music why not culti- 
Mass vate glee-clubs and mass-singing to satisfy this great 
Singing hunger? For some time, it has been customary to hand 

out song sheets and to encourage all the people to sing at 
community socials and suppers. This custom works wonders; it 
puts the participants into a jovial spirit. It should be used more 
extensively in our churches where we usually find cards in the 
benches, but hear only a few bold voices joining in the hymns. 
Good choirs and glee-clubs should be cultivated in order to supply 
well trained voices to help the rest of the people. 

Classes in instrumental music have accomplished much in many 
parishes; they generally supply the community with a decent or- 
chestra and a good band. In the social activities for our young 

people nothing is more desirable than a good orches- 
Instrumental tra and band leader who understands music and who 
Music has good taste. A community band, which may 
- begin with a fife and drum corps and end in a full 
size brass band is a desirable asset in every parish. In some places 
children are selected from the grade school and trained for a 
juvenile band. It is hard to instruct youngsters in the technique 
of music, but with patient effort on the part of instructors, real 
success has been attained in some large parishes. The effect, too, 
is often seen on the parents who have become more attached to 
their church, since they see that others, besides themselves, love 
and help their children. 

Besides developing the community’s taste, the teaching of music 
in a parish will also mean better choirs. As we all know, many of 

our church choirs are full of worn-out vocal instruments 
Choirs because the new instruments are not given a chance for 

employment. If we develop singers, we can inject new 
blood into our present over-exaggerated important group of 
choristers. 


TV. Drama 


After athletics, I think that the most popular form of modern 
recreation is the stage. Man is a born story-teller: he likes to 
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listen to stories of human life to see how characters react in vari- 

ous circumstances. It is not hard to see how this 
Power of _ereat instrument in the hands of an unscrupulous pro- 
the Drama ducer can be so twisted that right reason and morality 

will be sacrificed at the altar of cash returns. The 
stage is a double-edged sword; it can be used to kill at one stroke 
the innocent public mind, or it can be used to advantage to instill 
high ideals into its heart. We need not go into greater detail on 
this point; we know this problem too well, we have cautioned our 
people against bad presentations. 

Much might be done in this field in order to bring about a 
healthful note in this captivating form of recreation. By develop- 
ing a taste for good legitimate plays, we can create such a dislike 
for those that cater to the cheap and sensuous that our people will 
instinctively withdraw their patronage. Why cannot we present 
something worth while in our own parish halls? Comedies which 
relax the tenseness of life, serious dramas with a substantial plot 
and a natural moral, will go a long way in reforming the bad taste 
of patrons of the theater. 

It is not very hard to get the young interested in a dramatic 
society: as a rule, most people think they can act, and they will 
take a great interest in their work if they know that a play is to be 

presented before their friends who turn out to be 
Dramatic severe critics. The young players derive great bene- 
Societies fits from their work; in their efforts to portray a part, 

they begin to see how others react in various circum- 
stances; they are unconsciously initiated into a world of reality 
where they begin to understand the subtle points in human nature 
and ultimately the realities of life itself. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


It is invariably true that the success of a project depends 
primarily upon the administration of the same; hence a good or- 
ganizer, a man who has logic and foresight, one who has a great 

interest in his work, should be made the director ot 
Organization extra-church activities. The man best suited for 
this position is the young priest. It is desirable 
that the director have a full hand in the recreational activities, 
although he should be under the vigilant eye of the pastor whose 
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duty it is to intervene in case of a deadlock and to correct abuses 
which may creep into such work. 

It is not advisable that the priest-director be the coach of these 
activities, even though he may have been a star in any particular 
field. In the first place, he cannot take care of everything; at 

times he may be called upon to discharge some sacred 
Priest duty of his ministry, consequently, he may not be 
Director able to attend the regular practises or rehearsals. In 

the second place, if he were to coach a team or other 
activities, the players may soon consider him just “a regular 
fellow” and gradually lose respect for his sacerdotal dignity. 
Therefore a competent and good coach should be placed at the 
head of each activity: these coaches must be under the immediate 
supervision of the recreation director. 

It stands to reason that good coaches are to be paid if we expect 
them to give their time for the benefit of the community. Few 
churches assign a budget for recreational activities: the income 

from the games, dramas and socials will generally 
Financing take care of this. Many pastors use the proceeds of 
Recreation socials and dances to reduce the church debts; while 

others provide no extra-church activity unless it 
brings them a substantial income. To my way of thinking it is 
better to have a modest church with loyal youths who become more 
attached to it through such activities, than to build immense cathe- 
drals only to see people stray away from such grandeur and lose 
faith in their spiritual leaders. 

The test of a good director is in organizing the various activi- 
ties: his success will depend to a great extent on the method of 
organization. At first he should try to create enthusiasm, then 
call for candidates. Next, he should select the best as the leaders, 
and keep the rest to give the society its moral support. He may, 
if he deem fit, select only a few for the immediate organization 
and by working with this select group create a strong desire for 
others to join. This method is not very inclusive for a community, 
but it has been employed successfully. 

With the necessity of recreational activities comes also the need 
for a suitable center. Parish halls, school halls and club-houses 
are of prime necessity if we are to achieve our end: they provide 
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for indoor activities under the vigilant eye of the 
Recreation director. Fortunately the average hall has been so 
Center constructed as to be easily turned into a basketball 

court, or into auditoriums for dramas, dances and 
musicales. These parish centers should also provide assembly 
rooms for society meetings which should generally precede all 
activities, and during which the director and coaches may point 
out many useful lessons and do much constructive work. Un- 
fortunately, many parish-centers cannot afford a full-equipped 
gymnasium, nevertheless, arrangements may be made with the 
city authorities for periodic use of public halls and fields. 


VI. Resctittrs OsTarneD 


By means of recreational activities we may hope to have a 
stronger hold on our young people and to make them more at- 
tached to their parish. In the administration and supervision of 
these activities, the influence of the Church will naturally be in- 
creased. She will become a real factor in the moral and physical 
regeneration of the people. By holding out to our youths the 
facilities which others use to advantage, we may be able to lessen 
the proselytizing influence which other denominations exert over 
those who come to their centers for recreation. As the father of a 
family provides his children not only with the needed sustenance, 
but also with a good education and proper recreation; so, too, the 
pastor should be a real father to his flock by providing moral edu- 
cation and healthful recreation for the children of his parish. 
Recreational activities bring about a better understanding amongst 
the various groups in a parish; when parents come to see their 
children struggle for the glory of their team and the honor of 
their community, their class distinctions are tempered because 
their hearts are united in a common love for their children. Mixed 
marriages are becoming very prevalent. One explanation is be- 
cause many people of the same parish do not know one another 
sufficiently well to recognize that they need not go to public dance 
halls and road-houses to find a partner for life; that there are 
plenty of eligibles within their district who will understand and 
know the circumstances under which they are brought up, and 
perhaps be more indulgent with their failings, thus making for 
happy Catholic marriages. Finally, recreational activities will 
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help people to be more loyal to principles, more attached to their 
spiritual leaders, and probably, more loyal to God and country. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. UBALDUS DI PRIZIO, O.F.M.:—The paper on Recreational Activities 
covered the subject very nicely, giving us some theoretical and practical 
matter, culled, no doubt, from the writer’s experiences in parish life. The 
paper flows very smoothly on the axiom of “a sound mind in a sound body ” 
which makes for the ideal man of society. 

We all recognize that recreational activities are an important means to an 
end, and that if they are to succeed, they need good supervision. Therefore, 
the important question is, how can we supply the right men for this important 

task? We always turn to the young priest! I think that we 
Recruiting expect a little too much from the young priest: he may have 
ead all the good will possible, he may have these activities at 
eaders heart; yet, many a young priest lacks the mellow maturity 
that comes only through experience in the various branches of 
extra-church activities. But why cannot we prepare our Clerics while they 
are still in the seminaries? I would suggest that the superiors give more 
consideration to these extra-curriculum activities, and that they cultivate a 
practical appreciation of the fine arts, especially drama and music. In this 
way the religious student will learn to face critical audiences and be soberly 
interested in dramas and music. On special feasts, when the whole commu- 
nity rejoices, let the Clerics try to make these days memorable by presenting 
short plays, dramas and sonatas; thus we shall strike a real Franciscan note 
in rejoicing always in the Lord. If feasible, let the Clerics write their own 
plays; perhaps we may unearth some hidden talent to supply the dearth of 
good plays. In preparing themselves for their own programs, our students 
will acquire some very practical experience. 

Some have objected that these activities interfere with the regular course 
of studies, and that the Clerics become too distracted with these activities. 
Of course, “ Virtus stat in medio.” With moderation and careful supervision 

on the part of the director, such activities have not inter- 

ARES fered with the regular studies in many seminaries: in 

An Objection fact, they have become an important adjunct in the train- 

ing of our young men for their future work. It is natural 

that out of the many Clerics that take part in these extra-curriculum activi- 

ties only a few will derive much benefit; nevertheless, we need these few 

leaders in our parishes in order that like St. Paul, our Franciscan priests 
may become all things to all men to save all. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ORGANIZATION: 
I. GENERAL 


Fr. Hyactnru Buocxer, O.F.M. 


In a recent 138-page bulletin issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, entitled Youth: A World Problem, the 
compiler, W. Thacher Winslow, remarks: “ Modern youth’s dif- 
ficulties have their roots in idleness. The hours of leisure created 
by the machine age have, from a lack of educational, recreational, 
and vocational-training opportunities, become a burden rather 
than a blessing.” * 

Not only have today’s young people more leisure time, con- 
sidering the shorter daily school periods and longer mid-term and 
summer vacations, but also a correspondingly restricted space for 

legitimate recreational activities, our numerous 
The Problem parks and playgrounds notwithstanding. Origi- 
of Leisure nally, the United States had a population predomi- 

nantly rural. They were a stereotyped collection of 
small towns and villages. For the most part, families lived in 
separate houses, not, as today, indiscriminately wedged together, 
tier upon tier, in frowning tenements, or consigned to a cluster of 
miniature rooms in an apartment building. Private yards, afford- 
ing secure, if not always ample, space for play, were the general 
rule, not the exception as now. The “ wide open spaces” were 
then literally a reality. 

For a long time, even subsequent to the mass exodus from 
farms to industrial and manufacturing cities, boys and girls had 
considerable chance to romp unmolested, free from today’s con- 
tinual danger to life and limb symbolized by blaring claxons and 
screeching brakes. Until the “horseless carriage” graduated 
from the luxury to the necessity class, even the city streets were 
comparatively safe for the games and gang escapades of youth. 

But “the old order passeth, yielding place to the new.” Apart- 


1Youth: A World Problem, by W. Thacher Winslow. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1937, p. xi. 
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ments have supplanted private homes. Yards are disappearing. 
Playgrounds, especially in the congested areas of our larger cities, 
are at the proverbial premium. Our problem, then, becomes one 
of finding a suitable and satisfying outlet for the increased leisure 
alloted energetic and red-blooded youth. To keep young people 
from mischief and mistakes, we, their elders, must see that their 
leisure does not degenerate into dangerous idleness, but that it 
becomes appropriate and profitable recreation. And by recrea- 
tion I here imply what someone has, with shrewd aptitude, called 
“interest, motivated activity, what we choose to do when we 
don’t have to.” 

Before progressing further with statements that are hoped to be 
provocative rather than conclusive, it may be advantageous to 
draw attention to a distinction often muddled in the minds of 

those concerned with youth. We hear much 
No Youth today of the so-called “‘ Youth Movement” in 
Movement in the United States, the “‘ Youth Movement ” in 
the United States the Catholic Church. Both appellations are 

misleading. ‘There is no youth movement in 
the United States, no youth movement in the Catholic Church. 
Youth movements there were, manifold and varied, in European 
countries following the late and lamentable World War. A move- 
ment implies spontaneity, something propelled from within. It is 
a free and natural resurgence of the spirit, like the wave of hate 
that runs through an infuriated mob and drives it to lynching. 
Tt is a sudden articulate expression of hitherto concealed aspira- 
tions and ambitions. Often groping, nebulous, uncertain, usually 
wildly idealistic and fantastic, it is the manifestation of a militant 
group on the march. To qote again from the United States Goy- 
ernment Bulletin, mentioned earlier: “In its original and 
strictest sense, a youth movement is the outward expression of a 
spontaneous reaction on the part of youth to existing conditions. 
Usually vague in purpose because of youth’s inherent idealism, it 
is completely divorced from adult inspiration and leadership. 
Thus the associations of the Jugendbewegung in Germany were 
genuine youth movements until political and religious organiza- 
tions gained control of many of them and turned youth’s thoughts 
and energies into very definite and specific channels.” ” 


2 [bid., p. Xv. 
” 
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In the United States, save for a few sporadic and abortive 
attempts, we have never had, nor do we have today, a youth move- 
ment. But, and this is the important distinction I wish to empha- 
size, we have had, and still have today, various youth organiza- 
tions—definite, specific, workable programs prepared by federal, 
state, civic, religious, non-sectarian groups, adult in conception 
and adult in direction, that seek to guide, control, enlighten, 
coordinate, unite, or benefit young people. Some of them, like the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and 
the 4-H Clubs have been solidly established for years. They have 
been capably planned and efficiently managed. But the point to 
recall is that they did not begin as youth movements, but as youth 
organizations conceived inaugurated and controlled by adult 
leadership. Paralleling them in the Catholic Church might be 
listed our Young Men’s and Young Ladies’ Sodalities, and the 
Junior Holy Name Society. 

Latest youth organization under the auspices of the Catholic 
Church in the United States is that popularly known as the 
C. Y. O. Still a fledgling, not thoroughly tried and tested, the 

Catholic Youth Organization has succeeded ad- 
The C. Y.O. mirably and astonishingly well in the dioceses of 

Chicago, New York, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati, and Fort Wayne, to cite a few specific cases. It has failed, 
I am informed, in the archdioceses of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, as well as in other large cities with a proportionally strong 
Catholic population. According to the Reverend Vincent A 
Mooney, C.8.C., Director of the Catholic Youth Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the C. Y. O. is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. Consequently, its future, while promising 
splendid achievements, is unpredictable now. Only time’s impri- 
matur and posterity’s beneplacitum will testify to the worth and 
wisdom of the C. Y. O. 

Among other ardent advocates, the Reverend Walter H. Chel- 
minski, Director of the Scouting Division of the C. Y. O. in 
Chicago, is glowingly optimistic of the future of the Catholic 
Youth Organization in the United States. In a recent communi- 
cation to the writer of this paper, he says: ‘‘ It is my firm belief 
that the materialization of the plans formulated at the National 
Conference of OC. Y. O. leaders in Chicago, May 17-18, which 
formally recognized the Catholic Youth Organization as a national 
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coordinating agency, subject to diocesan supervision and based 
upon the fundamental structure of Catholic philosophy and the 
teachings of our Holy Father in his encyclical on Christian 
Education of Youth, holds the key to the youth situation and the 
solution of the youth problem in America.” 

It is essential to note that the C. Y. O., while it may eventually 
have a national executive and directive board, must by its very 
nature remain basically a diocesan and parochial undertaking. 
As the C. Y. O. Manual of the Diocese of Fort Wayne declares: 
“The Catholic Youth Organization is a co-ordinating agency ” 
and “should definitely tend to promote Catholic solidarity in any 
given parish, community, and in the diocese.” ° 

The Reverend William O. Labodie, Executive Secretary of the 
Catholic Youth organization for the Cincinnati diocese, maintains 
that, since conditions vary in different localities, it will be prac- 
tically impossible to formulate any kind of a national plan for 
the C. Y. O. that will be thoroughly adaptable everywhere. What 
may seem a primary and imperative requirement for a Catholic 
Youth Organization in one section of the country, in another may 
be secondary, optional and even disadvantageous. 

According to Father Labodie, wherever the Y. M. C. A., with 
its fundamental emphasis on athletics, is strong in a locality, the 
C. Y. O. must stress sports in order to counteract the influence of 
the former and retain Catholic boys in the parish. On the other 
hand, in localities that are preponderantly industrial and where, 
consequently, Communist propaganda may be widespread, the 
C. Y. O. may have to curtail athletic activities and concentrate 
upon Study Clubs. Again, in rural centers, the so-called 4-H 
Clubs, with their simple slogan, “ My head to clearer thinking; 
my heart to greater loyalty; my hands to larger service; my 
health to better living for my club, my community and my 
country ” will doubtlessly achieve more good than an elaborate 
and expensive C. Y. O. setup. 

Judging from correspondence with the Secretary of our Con- 
ference and from the topics for discussion listed after my paper 
in this Symposium on Organization, I am expected to touch upon 
the advisability of introducing scouting into our Catholic youth 
programs. 


20,Y.0. Manual of the Diocese of Fort Wayne. Prepared by Tess Marie 
Gorka. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 1937, p. 10. 
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Father Kilian Hennrich, O.M.Cap., founder and director of 

The Catholic Boys’ Brigade, who is present here for the Con- 

ference, will be able to explain, far better and 

The Catholic more luminously than I, his nationally endorsed 

Boys’ Brigade scouting program that has proved so successful 

in the United States since its inception in 1916. 

I shall consequently limit myself mainly to general comments on 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

A national organization affiliated with the International Boy 
Scouts founded by Major Baden-Powell, in 1908, the Boy Scouts 
of America, Inc., are exceptionally well systematized and present 
a program of activities that adequately embrace the leisure time 
at youth’s disposal today. No doubt, all of you know that the 
Boy Scouts of America have been officially approved by Cardinals 
Hayes of New York, O’Connell of Boston, Dougherty of Phila- 
delphia, and Mundelein of Chicago. 

Perhaps no where and at no time has Catholic hierarchical 

commendation of the Boy Scouts been more pronounced 
The Boy than in Westminster Cathedral during the solemn high 
Scouts Mass of thanksgiving, Sunday, August 4, 1929, in 

celebration of the World Jamboree. His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, preached 
the sermon. Among other laudatory remarks the Cardinal de- 
clared: 


“Tt may be well now to recall to you the attitude which I have 
always held towards the Boy Scout movement. Almost at the out- 
set I was honoured by being consulted by: its founder, the Chief 
Scout, who very courteously sought my advice. I discussed the 
whole matter at considerable length with him, and I was assured 
that Scouts would always be taught to follow the voice of their 
conscience and to worship God as they best knew how; that those 
who had well-defined religious convictions would be helped and 
encouraged to worship God in accordance with those convictions ; 
that there would be no attempt to gather all Scouts together in 
some newly conceived form of worship; above all, that Catholics 
would have full freedom for that worship of God which is set 
before them as a duty of conscience by the Catholic Church; and 
that neither directly nor indirectly would any attempt be made 
to hinder or impede their complete religious freedom. 

“ After twenty-one years I am glad to bear testimony that, 
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except in some rare and isolated instances—due to the unwitting 
mistakes of subordinate officials, and always promptly checked 
and corrected when brought to the knowledge of higher authority— 
these very definite assurances have been loyally observed. Thus 
it has been possible for me to give all the encouragement in my 
power to the Boy Scouts here at home; and, in addition, whenever 
my opinion has been sought by Catholics in foreign countries, or 
in the British possessions, I have invariably spoken of the move- 
ment as one deserving of Catholic support and interest; for I have 
been able to convince myself that its motives and practices are in 
no way contrary to the teaching of the Catholic Church; nay more, 
that they may be shown to be wholly in accordance with it. In 
other words, there is no difficulty in proving that a Catholic Boy 
Scout may lead a truly Catholic and supernatural life, if only 
he will base his Scout training on the teaching of the Gospel and 
the traditions of the Catholic Church.” 


Concluding his sermon, the Cardinal said: “I am glad, there- 
fore, to have this most public opportunity of testifying once again 
to my esteem and deep appreciation of the Scout Movement; and 
of encouraging the Catholics of every nation to give it their warm 
sympathy and support... .” 


Father Chelminski of Chicago, whom I quoted earlier, writes: 
“T have naught but praise for the work and fruits of toil in the 
Catholic Boy Scout Movement. In America and particularly 
in this area, large numbers of active members prove conclusively 
that the Scout Movement is an essential and integral part of any 
youth movement.” 


The success of scouting depends almost exclusively upon capable 
volunteer leadership. Father Labodie of Cincinnati maintains 
that scout troops rise or fall, depending upon the caliber of 
efficiency and enthusiasm possessed by the volunteer leaders. Un- 
less it is possible to obtain such dynamic and adept leaders in the 
parish, pastors might prudently refrain from inaugurating a scout 
troop. Leadership means sacrifice, labor without any remunera- 
tion save the knowledge that one is pursuing a noble work. 

In this connection, an observation made in the 1937 Report of 
Girl Scouting in the Archdiocese of New York might not be amiss. 
“To the volunteer leader,” the Report reads, ‘‘ must go the credit 
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for the success of the whole Girl Scout movement, 
Girl Scouting for without her no organization is possible. The 

popularity of the program among Catholic girls 
in New York is undoubtedly due to the zeal, energy, and imagina- 
tion that the leaders have brought to the local interpretation of the 
national program.” * 

The same statement doubtlessly can be made of every efficient 
and energetic Boy Scout troop in the United States—in fact, 
throughout the world. 

Moreover, scouting is inadvisable as a youth activity unless 
adequate meeting facilities can be prepared for them. In the 
Archdiocese of New York during 1937, “ inadequate troop meet- 
ing places were a constant problem. This is a serious matter and 
frequently results in the loss of leadership and in curtailed troop 
programs.” ° 

It is often said that affiliation with the Boy Scouts is fraught 
with danger, particularly that Catholic boys, through contact with 
those of other religious creeds, will gradually grow negligent in 
the practice of their Catholic Faith. Since the Boy Scouts’ or- 
ganization by its very nature is non-denominational, there is likeli- 
hood, we are told, of religious indifferentism spreading among 
our Catholic troops. While this danger may exist, I feel as 
Cardinal Bourne, that it can be checked so long as the Catholic 
leaders and the parish priests keep their fingers on the pulse of the 
troop under their jurisdiction. Moreover, it is possible to give a 
distinctive Catholic tone to the Boy Scout troop. It can be 
sponsored by the Holy Name Society or some other Catholic parish 
group. ‘Troop members should receive holy Communion in a 
body, dressed in full uniform, one Sunday of every month. An 
annual spiritual retreat, ranging from one to three days, will 
prevent back-sliding. Members can codperate with the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, particularly at Christmas time, in the distribu- 
tion of clothing, food and toys to the underpriviledged. 

A prominent Catholic priest, for five years chaplain of a juve- 
nile jail in a large city, who requests that I do not mention his 
name, eloquently endorses Boy Scout troops in our parishes. He 
says that while he was chaplain, only six Boy Scouts, over a period 


‘Report of Girl Scouting in the Archdiocese of New York, 1987. Catholic 
Youth Organization, New York, p. 2. 
5 [bid., p. 3. 
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of five years, were brought into court. That record, he maintains, 
speaks for itself. Among his other reasons for approving the Boy 
Scouts are these: 

“On account of the expenses connected with providing good 
scout trainers, I am in favor of affiliation with the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

“Secondly, it is difficult to see how a program as versatile and 

interesting can ever be provided by those in 
An Endorsement charge of a newly formulated and projected 

Catholic Boy Scouts organization. In the last 
ten years every purely Catholic activity for youth has starved to 
death for want of funds. Even the donations of Catholic litera- 
ture to the OC. C. C. camps have died of starvation. There are so 
many church assessments and collections now, and so many men 
and women out of work who helped financially with such activities, 
that it seems the future holds little and, I dare say, right now, no 
hope of financing an original Catholic Scout movement. On 
account of expenses, though they are reasonable, there are very 
few Scout troops in the districts and neighborhoods of the work- 
ing classes and poor. These localities need the scout movement 
badly. 

“‘ So I conclude as I commenced—it is my humble opinion that 
the Boy Scouts of America have had the best success and, as far 
as my knowledge goes, have treated our Catholic boys fairly and 
squarely. An independent Catholic scout organization, not affili- 
ated with the Boy Scouts of America, would require heavy financial 
backing and you cannot expect Catholic people to do anymore 
than they are doing right at present.” ° 

This paper, I am aware, is sketchy because of time limitation 
and platitudinous because so necessarily general. If I have suc- 
ceeded in advancing a few statements that will stimulate additional 
discussion, I feel that it will not have been in vain. 


® From a letter to the writer. For other opinions expressed in this short 
paper, the writer is very grateful to the Reverend William 0. Labodie, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Catholic Youth Organization, Cincinnati, and to the 
Reverend Walter H. Chelminski, Director of Scouting Division of the Catholic 
Youth Organization, Chicago. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. PLACID LINESCH, 0.F.M.:—In listening to the paper of Fr. Hyacinth, 
it must be remembered that he is trying to be practical, being stationed at St. 
Francis Monastery, Cincinnati, which is very poor. In advocating the Boy 
Scout movement he is not losing sight of the high ideals of the Third Order 
and of Antonian Youth. He has developed his paper from the viewpoint of 
the conditions of his locality. In other words, he is choosing between either 
having a Boy Scout troop, or no troop at all. 

It has been quite clearly established several times in this convention that 
the success of every youth organization, regardless of its spiritual objectives, 
depends principally on the zeal of the director, and that well-established 

Catholic youth organizations have come to naught when an 
Necessity of enthusiastic spiritual director was transferred to another 


Spiritual parish. Therefore, I think we can safely say that since the 
Pp a Lt ae success of any youth movement depends three-fourths on the 
Objectives director, it does not matter so much what the nature of the 


organization is, so long as the spiritual objectives are a 
conditio sine qua non. We have an analogy in our Catholic High School sys- 
tem. In Cincinnati, the archdiocesan high school system, of which our Fran- 
ciscan Roger Bacon High School is a part, has adopted the state public high 
school system which is recognized in itself as materialistic and hedonistic. 
To be able to obtain an abundance of this world’s goods and the resulting 
pleasures therefrom seems to be its ultimate purpose. In the archdiocese, this 
materialistic program has been Christianized by adding religion and by plac- 
ing religion above all other studies to such an extent that no boy failing in 
religion is permitted to graduate. Ten years of experience have proven this 
system to be not only practical but a source of great spiritual good. What 
will prevent anyone, then, from having a Boy Scout troop and giving it 
Catholic objectives? This has been satisfactorily carried out in several of our 
parishes for a number of years, and has never been the source of complaint 
as long as the assistant priest remained in charge of the troop. 

The C. Y.O. and other youth organizations require a substantial financial 
outlay which our parishes do not possess. There are the expenses of leaders, 
dues, and equipment. Our city parishes which were once flourishing with as 

high as fifteen hundred families and more have now dwindled 

Impossible considerably. The cost of maintenance of these large buildings 
E is the same as when the parishes were flourishing, so that the 
xpense income does not cover the expenses which have to be made up 
by card parties and the like. In a survey made in our school 
by the pastor several years ago, it was found that more than fifty per cent of 
the mothers of the children had to work in order to support the family. The 
type of youth living in our city parishes today needs direction more than 
ever before. Therefore, if financial conditions prevent us from adhering to 
the highest ideals of a strictly Catholic youth group, we must choose a lesser 


evil. The Boy Scout troop, properly conducted under Catholic auspices, can 
fill this need. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ORGANIZATION: 
Il. IN OUR SERAPHIC SEMINARIES 


Fr. Arvin Hueuss, O.F.M. 


The Catholic Youth Movement has been in the Church since the 
day when our Blessed Lord said: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not; for of such is the Kingdom 
of God.” This same Movement has been in the Franciscan Order 
since the time when Saint Francis first gathered the youth of 
Assisi about him to teach them a greater love of God through the 
voluntary renunciation of this world’s goods. 

The purpose of the Catholic Youth Movement is to bring Catho- 
lic Youth closer to the Church in all of its activities, and by this 
closer association to make the individual a real and better Catholic. 
Our seraphicates, of course, offer the ideal situation for the Catho- 
lic Youth Movement. The contact is complete. The boys are 
entirely under our care and jurisdiction. Through leadership 
and direction we may, in fact we must, inspire them with a love 
for sanctity and learning. 

As a matter of fact, the history of our seraphicates and the 
results obtained therefrom testify gloriously to the effective Catho- 
lic Youth Work carried on by the Order. Today the fact cannot 
be questioned that the Order spares neither effort nor expense 
in the training of the seraphic youth. 

The Fourteenth Franciscan Educational Conference, held in 
1932, had as its topic, Our Seraphic Seminaries. The published 
Report of that Conference may well serve as a handbook for any- 
one interested in our Seraphic Seminaries. In that Report every 
possible aspect of our seminary life will be found expertly treated. 
If the words Catholic Youth Movement were sprinkled through- 
out the Report, we should have before us a full Conference Report 
on the Catholic Youth Movement in our seraphic seminaries. 

This Educational Conference will no doubt sponsor and ap- 
prove for Catholic Youth educational opportunities of every 
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variety. This variety of opportunity must not be denied our 

youthful students. In our seraphicates we 
Special Educational cannot lose sight of the final end, which is 
Opportunities the Priesthood in the Franciscan Order. 

And the end in Education is very high. 
The standard has been set by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in 
his Encyclical Letter, on The Catholic Priesthood, in which he 
says: 

The priest must be graced by no less knowledge and culture than is 
usual among well-bred and well-educated people of his day. That is to 
say that he must be healthily modern, as is the Church, which is at home 
in all times and all places, and adapts itself to all; which blesses and 
furthers all healthy initiative and has no fear of the progress, even the 
most daring progress, of science, if only it be true science. 

The range of human science has become so vast that no man can com- 
prehend it all, much less become distinguished in each of its numberless 
branches. Nevertheless, wise encouragement and help should be given to 
those members of the clergy, who, by taste and special gifts, feel a call 
to devote themselves to study and research, in this or that branch of 
science, in this or that art; they do not thereby deny their clerical pro- 
fession; for all this, undertaken within just limits and under the guidance 
of the Church, redounds to the good estate of the Church, and to the glory 
of her divine Head, Jesus Christ. And among the rest of the clergy, none 
should remain content with a standard of learning and culture which 
sufficed, perhaps, in other times; they must try to attain—or, rather, they 
must actually attain—a higher standard of general education and of 
learning. It must be broader and more complete; and it must correspond 
to the generally higher level and wider scope of modern education as 
compared with the past. 


If we as Franciscans are to fulfill the hopes of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI, then our educational opportunities will have to be 
broader than those offered by a standard curriculum. Any given 
curriculum cannot possibly take care of each and every specialized 
talent. The possibilities are too many and varied. Nor can a 
given seminary faculty reasonably be expected to fulfill all the 
needs of this ideal. Our faculties would have to be staffed with 
a thousand and one experts. This discovery and development of 
special talent will have to be taken care of by extra-curricular 
study clubs, and by invitation lecture and instruction from non- 
members of the faculty whenever it is found necessary and de- 
sirable. Affiliation with diocesan youth organizations would 
afford us the service of lectures by their expert instructors. The 
favors could be repaid by closer faculty codperation and help in 
their own diocesan activities. 
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At what time should our students start the study of the liturgy 
of the Church? Should this subject, which is of such importance 
in the life of a priest, be left entirely to the course in sacred 

theology? If a knowledge of this subject is delayed, 
Liturgy mental habits that are passive and negative will develop 

with regard to the liturgical actions. These habits may 
bridge the period of liturgical study in sacred theology, and so 
carry over into the priestly life—to the great loss of the individual 
priest and to the souls under his care. 

This paper does not mean to suggést that the liturgical course 
should be taken out of sacred theology and placed in our seraphi- 
cates. It does mean to state that our students, from the very first 
day that they enter the seminary chapel, should begin to get a 
deeper and more appreciative understanding of the liturgy of the 
Church. Their calendar must be the liturgical year, and the great 
feasts of the year must mean much more than a free-day and 
special meals. As soon as possible they should be made familiar 
with the liturgy of the Mass; and by instruction they may be given 
a more thorough understanding of the sacramentals they use, such 
as, the Sign of the Cross, holy water, blessed ashes, blessed palm. 
The devotions of benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, the 
Way of the Cross and the rosary may be enhanced by further 
explanation. 

It may be impractical to try to find a place for liturgy in the 
crowded curriculum of our seraphicates. The need may then be 
supplied through conferences by the spiritual director, or the 
field may be embraced as part of the Christian Doctrine course. 
The students will joyously welcome as part of their Latin course, 
the liturgical Latin with which they may be only casually familiar. 
Since Gregorian Chant is prayer sung—and not music rendered— 
some explanation of the liturgy will be a necessary part of Gre- 
gorian Chant class. 

Our students may not wait until philosophy or theology to begin 
a correct approach to literature, and to start forming reading 
habits that are sound. They will read, and they may expect their 

lives to be closely associated with books. Their entire 
Literature intellectual and spiritual life will be deeply affected, 
if not actually governed, by what they read and by 
the manner in which they read. In literature our students will 
need considerable direction and help. The bulk of our English 
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literature is not Catholic, nor is it Catholic in viewpoint. Our 
students must be warned of the fallacies and unsound viewpoints 
in the books that they may read, and the Catholic viewpoint must 
be thoroughly stressed. The best in Catholic literature must be 
at hand, and an appreciation of the best Catholic books should 
be encouraged. Reading for pleasure and relaxation constitutes 
a very important service from literature. Our students should 
learn though, that this is not to be the sole or primary motive 
in their use of books. Direction in this regard is very necessary. 

Just as the chapel is the heart of the spiritual life of the semi- 
nary, so the library will be the heart of its intellectual life. It is 
gratifying to know that in recent years our libraries have availed 
themselves of modern library technique and have reached a plane 
that is a credit to the Order. The physical set-up of our libraries 
will require constant care. The office of librarian will continue 
to rank among the most important posts in the seminary. The 
fundamentals of our library plan must be part of the general 
knowledge of the student, so that he may make effective use of the 
library. 

The professors of English and the librarian will have the princi- 
pal responsibility in giving direction in literature and reading. 
The work may be aided greatly by the other professors, particu- 
larily by the professors of history and religion. Outside the class- 
room this training may be supplemented by study clubs or reading 
clubs. 

At no time in life is direction so important as during the period 
of adolescence. In this passing from youth to early manhood the 

young man encounters many new and deli- 
Spiritual Direction cate problems, so that unless there be con- 

siderate and enlightened direction youth may 
glide into more mature years without proper balance and perhaps 
with a stunted and uninspired outlook on life. 

The most superficial contact with boys and especially with those 
who are motivated by ideals of a high order, such as the desire to 
become a priest, manifests that this time of life 4 is beset with many 
difficulties. In our seraphicates, the confessors or directors should 
realize that patient and kind consideration together with prayerful 
direction and enlightenment will achieve manok good not only to 
the individual youth but also to the souls of men. In time, by 
God’s grace, these young men will be given the cura animarum 
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and their success in dealing with men will greatly depend upon 
the direction given them. . . . Kind sterness will help correct any 
evil tendency. Manly consideration will inspire confidence. 
Prayerful direction will inspire the young man to strive towards 
heights that should characterize every priest of God. . . . All the 
knowledge of all the world will never make one holy. The wisdom 
of the ages is a powerful incentive toward that which is good, but 
the grace of God alone can inspire a man to will and to do that 
which is good. 

Attendance at daily Mass is obligatory in every seraphicate. 
Daily reception of the Holy Eucharist is encouraged, and in 
fact practised, in all our seraphicates. It must be our unbending 
purpose to keep these means of grace fresh and vivid before the 
minds of our youth. Quotidiana vilescunt must not obtain here. 
The spiritual directors of our seraphicates must in their con- 
ferences or sermons keep the sacredness and holiness of these 
means ever before the minds of our young men. ... For the 
rest, youth is inspired by the deeds of great men and in the 
galaxy of the saints, we friars have so many heroes of our own 
that inspiring examples are almost inexhaustable. 

In matters spiritual the maxim non multa sed multwm should 
hold sway. But no way of Christian life is perfect without a 
tender devotion to the Mother of God. We may admit that, by 
God’s grace, our students do cherish a love, deep and sincere, 
for God’s Mother. There need not be a Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin, although wherever it is established it should be retained. 
An understanding of Mary’s place in God’s plan should be given, 
and love and devotion toward her will follow. 

The Third Order stands, by personal approbation of the Popes, 
as a powerful means of Christian perfection and in our seraphi- 
cates it should flourish in all its pristine glory. What means it 
offers to unfold the spirit of Saint Francis! Appreciation of the 
rules, fidelity to the daily Paters and Aves, and the monthly 
meetings—carried out not perfunctorily but with enthusiasm— 
can bear but the best of fruits for genuine manly progress in 
things of the soul. 

In our seraphic seminary—St. Joseph’s, Callicoon, N. Y.—all 
of our extra-curricular activities are carried out under the auspices 
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of one of these four organizations: the Third Order, the Study 

Club, the Foreign Mission Unit, the Staff of the 
Student Student Publication. These are strictly student 
Organizations organizations, with a moderator chosen from the 

Faculty. We find these organizations a great aid 
in developing a spirit of responsibility among the students. We 
recognize the need of strict regulation and supervision in seminary 
life, but realize that if this holds in everything, personal initiative 
may have no chance to develop. . . . On the other hand, athletics, 
music, choral work and dramatics are arranged and directed by 
faculty members. 

The purpose in the seraphic seminary is not only to train 
Catholic Youth, but to train Catholic Youth who are to be future 
priests, priests in the Order of Saint Francis. The seraphic 
seminaries, therefore, represent our best efforts in the Catholic 
Youth Movement. One may think of the marvelous opportunities 
for training Catholic Youth in the highways and byways of the 
world, but these opportunities are as nothing compared with those 
offered in our own seraphicates. The work done by our pioneer 
Fathers is bearing abundant fruit in these days. By fidelity to 
their noble example of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, together 
with many present day advantages of which they never even 
dreamed, we, priest-teachers of today, may hope for the best results 
in the production of truly zealous priests of God, and sincere 
religious. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. CANISIUS CONNORS, O.F.M.:—In his paper, Father Alvin merely 

mentions one of the most important phases of any Youth Movement. I refer 

to an organized system of athletics, which is necessary if 

Importance we mean to have a sound body for the sound mind. We must 

¢ not forget that the boys in our colleges, though we eall 

of Athletics them seraphic students, are still boys—boys whose bodies 

need development and in whom there is still embedded the 

spirit of competition, despite the fact that their eyes are set on an exalted 

oal. 

- The fundamental purpose of athletics is health; exercise which develops the 

body. Consequently, as has been mentioned before in these conferences, the 

system of athletics should be so varied as to suit the capabilities of the least 
athletically inclined student. 

It should be pointed out here that men and boys look at athletics from a 
different standpoint. A man will participate in some form of physical exer- 
cise because he realizes that it is necessary to preserve bodily health. The 
idea of health generally does not enter into the boy’s viewpoint. He plays 
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because he likes it, and he likes it because of the spirit of competition. It is 
plain, then, that if we wish the boy to preserve a healthy body, we must not 
entirely extinguish that spirit. 

The question which I would ask is this: “Are Intramural games alone 
sufficient to keep the boy’s interest and the spirit of competition alive?” I 

think not, because continual contests between the 
Intramural Only? same groups tend to take the “edge” off the com- 

petitive spirit with a consequent loss of interest. As 
the boys would say, “there is no fun in knowing beforehand what your 
opponent’s next move will be.” 

I would advocate, within reason, athletic contests with Catholic clubs, high 
schools or other teams outside our seraphicates. I realize that there are 
many arguments which can be set forth against this procedure, but I think 
the harm done, if any, is negligible, and is nothing which could not be pre- 
vented by correct disciplinary measures. The danger of over-emphasis would 
not then be a disturbing factor. This procedure is being followed in some 
diocesan preparatory seminaries without apparent harm. 

Some view contact with those outside the seminary walls as a source of 
harm for the student, yet these same boys experience this same contact when 
they are away for other various and valid reasons, and more often than not, 
they are without even parental supervision on these occasions. The super- 
vision which would be given students during these athletic contacts would 
prevent any harm. More than that, it would give the one in charge an oppor- 
tunity, which he would not get in any other way, of viewing the real character 
of any boy. This, in the last analysis, is what we are endeavouring to discover 
in our seraphicates. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ORGANIZATION: 
Ill. IN THE STREETS AND LANES 


Fr. Lzonarp F. Bacteatupo, O.F.M., L.G. 


In a recent address delivered before the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
former President Herbert Hoover made the interesting statement 
that out of 17,000,000 boys in the United States, about 3,000,000 
spend their outdoor lives in the streets of the congested areas of 
our large cities. He also pointed out that of these only about 
300,000 are being cared for by the various boy organizations 
throughout the country.*. The remainder are left entirely to their 
own initiative in matters of health and morals often with dis- 
astrous results. If to these we add the many hundred thousand 
boys in the small cities and towns and in the ccuntry who because 
of unwholesome environment have become an acute problem to 
the communities in which they live, we have the summarized story 
of the neglected boy, the boy in the streets and lanes. 

Of all boy problems that of the neglected boy is the most im- 
portant and demands immediate attention. The social betterment 
of these three odd million boys is the tremendous task that con- 

fronts us. How to give them a helping hand so that 
A Most their religious, intellectual, social and physical life be 
Important an asset to themselves and their communities, is the 
Problem perplexing problem that deeply concerns all those 

agencies whether public or private, which have the 
education and training of boys at heart. Herein lies the real boy 
problem, for the neglected boy of today is the wayward boy of 
tomorrow. The making of good Christians and worthy citizens of 
this vast army will do much in solving the many social evils of 
our times. 

It is true that the parish and parochial school have done a noble 
work in the spiritual uplift and social training of boys, but they 
have reached only a limited number of them the majority of whom 
are under good home influence and consequently well equipped to 


1The New York Times, New York, May 20, 1938, p. 15. 
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cope with the vicissitudes of life. There may be some truth in 
the statement that they succeed not so much in making bad boys 
good as in making good boys better. The neglected boy has been 
out of the pale of influence of the parochial school and until re- 
cently, due mainly to lack of proper organization, has not been in 
contact with the activities of the parish church. This is a serious 
situation that needs remedying. Within the past few years a very 
good attempt has been made along these lines, but very much 
remains to be done. The Church has always interested herself in 
the great social problems of the past especially in those things 
affecting the welfare of the young. She will not be found wanting 
today. 

On the other hand much work even along scientific lines has 
been done in behalf of those neglected boys known as juvenile de- 
linquents. Their problems are given every consideration by the 

Church, the State and social agencies. Already many 
Scientific excellent studies have appeared thoroughly investigat- 
Work ing the background of the wayward boy. Through her 

juvenile courts the State has made much progress in 
her treatment of juvenile delinquency. Now that the clinic is 
working hand in hand with the court, she has changed her attitude 
from that of policeman to doctor. By means of her numerous 
organizations the Church has given wholehearted codperation to 
all these agencies as can be seen from the efficient work performed 
by such units as the Big Brother Associations, the Holy Name 
Societies and the Catholic Charity Bureaus. Because of these 
factors juvenile delinquency has ceased to a great extent to be the 
perplexing problem it was a few years ago. 

Between these two groups, the good boy on the one hand, and 
the juvenile delinquent on the other, stands America’s forgotten 
boy, the many hundreds of thousands of stray and neglected boys 
who are fast becoming the social menace of the nation. The well 
behaved youngster is already being properly taken care of by the 
home, the school and the parish church. The problem of the de- 
linquent boy, because of careful study and proper treatment has 
become less acute. The neglected boy, with the exception of a few 
bovs’ clubs established for him here and there, has not been given, 
at least till recently, the attention he and his problems deserve. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. The wayward 
boy must be reached before he starts on his career of delinquency 
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and crime. Dorothy Williams Burke in a recent study of de- 
linquency among boys over juvenile-court age in Chicago has this 
to say concerning crime prevention: “ As in all studies of de- 
linquency and crime both the statistical and the case studies showed 
the urgent need of expansion and improvement in the work of 
agencies dealing with behavior problems in their early stages and 
of recreational and character-forming agencies in the com- 
munity.” * 

In the study of the neglected boy three questions naturally 
present themselves. Who is the neglected boy? Why is the neg- 
lected boy? What can be done for the neglected boy? Before 
inquiring into the causes of his failure, then, and offering sug- 
gestions that might prove useful in remedying the situation, let 
us endeavor to form a mental picture of his make-up. 

Who is the neglected boy? In the city he is the boy who is 
running the race with a handicap. From infancy he has been 
familiar with the noise and bustle of congested street life. His 

first pleasurable experiences are so intimately 
The Boy With associated with the streets that they soon become 
a Handicap part and parcel of his life. The pavements are 

his playground, and here he finds companion- 
ship. In due time his life is swallowed up in the lure they offer 
with the result that the very atmosphere of street life permeates 
his whole existence. Home to him means nothing more than the 
place he desires most to keep away from. And even where home 
life is not entirely squalid and disjointed, it lacks sympathetic 
understanding so that he must seek elsewhere for guidance. If 
he is made of sterner stuff, he will be able to keep his head above 
the crowd and eventually become a good and useful citizen; but 
more likely than not, he lacks the will-power and ultimately ends 
up in the juvenile court. If the roaming instinct gets the better 
of him, he follows the line of least resistance by floating about 
from city to city, stealing rides in box cars, sleeping in alleys or 
barns or doorways, begging food from door to door, becoming 
finally the small counterpart of the ubiquitous hobo. 

In the small town or the country side he is the neglected boy of 
the lane. The mistaken notion that this great social problem is 

* Dorothy Williams Burke, Youth and Crime (United States Department of 


Labor, Children’s Bureau, Bureau Publication no. 196), Washington, 1930, 
p. 35. 
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peculiar to the large cities, should be corrected. Granted that 

large and crowded population centers are the greatest 
The Boy of contributors to the vast army of stray and neglected 
the Lane boys, it does not follow that small cities and towns 

and even the country side are immune from this evil, 
and do not have boy problems of their own. It is true that they 
do not possess the large hoodlum gangs of big cities nor are they 
subjected to the many evil influences of congested districts, but 
where the gang spirit is developed, it becomes even more dan- 
gerous in those places because it usually works unrestrained by 
efficient and organized police. Many of the evils of city life often 
pass by the city boy unnoticed because of the variety of other in- 
terests to occupy his mind, but due to lack of such distractions, 
bad environment exerts a stronger influence on the rural boy. 
Nearness to nature can be for him a source of evil as well as of 
good; for it develops independent action which, when subject to 
evil influence, can become an even greater menace than the re- 
strained hoodlum activity of city gang life. Not all juvenile mur- 
derers are products of large cities. The town and country side 
have also contributed their quota, though in a less degree, to the 
nation’s dark spot of boy failures. Yet it remains perfectly true 
that the ideal home life is more easily found in the small city and 
the town than in our large metropolitan areas. Because of better 
home conditions it is a less difficult task to codrdinate and har- 
monize a well-rounded human development program not only for 
the boy but for all other members of the community. 

The neglected boy has often been described as the juvenile de- 
linquent in the incipient stage. By those who take a pessimistic 
view of his doings, he is placed in his most tragic réle of drifter, 

parasite, and failure. Between him and the sun, 
The Juvenile they tell us, are not the iron bars of prison, but the 
Delinquent more terrible bars of moral instability, lack of char- 

acter, criminal tendency, cowardice and stupidity. 
This exaggerated picture is counterbalanced by those who would 
minimize the seriousness of the situation by passing over the mis- 
chievous actions of the neglected boy as an effervescence of ex- 
uberant spirit, a prime necessity in adolescence. According to 
this view he is the carefree boy who is merely sowing his wild 
oats, and if left to himself will ultimately develop into a good 
citizen. Some go so far as to say that a period of semi-criminality 
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is normal for all healthy boys. Such an optimistic attitude with 
its consequent inertia has been one of the main causes for the in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency. The middle course of describing 
him neither as a criminal nor an angel but in whom the potentiali- 
ties of both are present, the one or the other predominating accord- 
ing as he is left to shift for himself or properly taken care of, is 
the sane and true picture of the neglected boy of today. 

Why is the neglected boy? Through an analysis of the causes 
of his failure and an examination of his background, we are able 
to come into possession of valuable information that will help us 

apply suitable remedies. In general we can say that the 
Causes same causes that make for juvenile delinquency are re- 

sponsible for the anti-social conduct of the neglected boy. 
A brief study, therefore, of the background of the juvenile de- 
linquent will give us the causes of boy neglect. That these causes 
are many and varied can be seen from the excellent studies made 
on the subject. Of the great number of cases scientifically ex- 
amined, hardly two are alike in background and causation. Some 
definite conclusions, however, have been reached. 

In general the underlying cause for bad boy behavior can he 
found in the great change that took place in society after the 
World War. Materialism and communism were a few of the evils 

that came as an aftermath of this terrible conflict. 
Changed The economic depression that soon followed with its 
Conditions financial crisis and unemployment problems, added 

its enormous weight to an already unbalanced world. 
Traditions were cast to the winds so that-new trails had to be 
broken and new outlooks on life planned. The inhuman demands 
of a machine age tended to make the world even more complex 
and more confused. All this could not but have a sad and harm- 
ful effect on the normal development of the boy. He was no longer 
dealing with the ordered society of bygone years. In its place he 
saw an utterly disjointed world in which even the most staid 
adults were floundering for light. acts and freedom entirely 
unknown to his forefathers, were placed at his feet opened to full 
view. This is the condition in which he finds himself today, a 
condition not limited to one section of the country, nor to one race, 
nor to one religion. It is wellmigh universal, as widespread as 
human society itself. 

The notion that social adjustment is a thing peculiar to our 
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foreign-born population, is false. A careful examination of the 
public records shows conclusively that the criminal tendency 

among foreigners is no greater, in fact less, 
The Foreign-born than among the average native-born. Usually 

foreigners are law-abiding; and contrary to 
popular belief, there are comparatively few gangsters among them. 
After an extensive survey of crime among the foreign-born, the 
Wickersham Commission was forced to conclude “ that in propor- 
tion to their respective numbers the foreign born commit con- 
siderably fewer crimes than the native born.” ® 

However, that they are at a disadvantage socially, is evident 
from the words of Maurice Davie in his World Immigration: 
“The immigrant does not start the race fair with the American. 
His ignorance of the language is a tremendous handicap. In the 
second place, he has little or no knowledge of the laws he is ex- 
pected to obey in the new country. Except among friendly peo- 
ple who speak his own tongue, he is helpless in the matter of 
securing needed information.... Parental control, exerted firmly 
in the old country environment, here breaks down. Owing to the 
more rapid, though superficial, Americanization of the children, 
there develops in the immigrant home, in addition to the uni- 
versal conflict between parents and children, a conflict between 
two cultures. The younger generation is less bound by Old World 
traditions, which they have received second-hand in a country 
where they are not accepted.” * 

Can this be the reason for the anti-social tendencies sometimes 
manifested by boys born of foreign parents? From the very be- 
ginning they are surrounded by influences which no longer re- 
spect the traditions of their parents. Many of them must fight 
against economic stringency; and too often are denied the social 
and educational advantages of their more fortunate brothers. Be- 
cause of the necessity of pecuniary aid some are forced to leave 
school at an early age. Confronted with these disadvantages, it 
is small wonder that in certain localities a larger proportion of de- 
linquent and neglected youngsters are of foreign-born parents who 
have lost control over the activities of their wayward children. 


3 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report on 
Crime and the Foreign Born, Publication no. 10, Washington, Government 
intine Office, 1931, p. 195. , 
See Rene R. Davie World Immigration, New York, The Macmillan Co., 
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This does not mean, however, that delinquency is a natural 
trait of some nationalities. Crime is entirely devoid of racial 
significance. The problem of bad boy behavior is social and not 
biological. The fact that there is proportionately a larger number 
of native-born sons of foreign-born parents among the ranks of the 
lawless, and that in some instances there is an increased number 
of neglected boys in sections where the foreign-born element pre- 
dominates, should not be taken for more than a passing phase of 
the problem of the boy in the street. The real causes are deeper 
and more permanent. 

These causes are usually reducible to three: bad home influ- 
ence, defective education, and poor neighborhood environment. Of 
such harmful elements is composed the unwholesome atmosphere 
making up the background of the neglected boy. The influence of 
environment is recognized by all as an essential factor in char- 
acter building. When this influence is bad, it stands to reason 
that the evil effects will be manifested in the habits and activities 
of the boy. 

There can be no question that the most vital factor in boy be- 
havior is the home. Precisely to the absence of healthy family 
life must be traced in the last analysis the undoing of the normal 

boy. In a thoroughly scientific survey of 500 Crimi- 
Bad Home nal Careers made by Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. 
Influence Glueck, the following statistical conclusion was 

arrived at: “In 60% of the cases an abnormal, 
often unhealthy, home situation existed by virtue of a long or 
complete absence of one or both parents, and in 70% of these 
cases the rift in the home occurred when our young men were 
fourteen or under. Death disrupted the family in 60% of the 
cases; separation, divorce, or desertion in 25%. In addition to 
the 60% of abnormal, unhealthy homes noted above, the children 
were not given suitable parental oversight in 24% of the cases 
because the mother worked out or was intemperate or immoral.” ® 

If to this we add that in the consideration of the same five hun- 
dred cases over 81% of these boys “left home for such length of 
time, or under such circumstances, as to constitute a serious, if 
not a permanent, breach in the familial relations,” © we have a 


’ Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Oriminal Careers, New York 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1930, p. 122. ; 
° Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Oareers, New York 
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graphic picture of just what the breakdown of good home influ- 
ence means. Neglect in family or home training or the total 
freedom from any home influence, is the greatest single cause for 
delinquency among boys. The first requisite of wholesome boy- 
hood is an environment that promotes good spiritual, social, and 
physical development in the home. This institution and no other 
fulfills by divine right the function of proper boy training. To 
bring about a morally sound and physically fit boyhood is the duty 
of the family. Where that ideal environment is shattered, even 
the normal boy becomes a grave danger to himself and a menace to 
society. 

Another important factor that must be taken into consideration 
in examining the background of the neglected boy, is the lack of 
proper schooling. Defective education, especially in the absence 

of moral and religious instruction, is often the de- 
Lack of ciding factor in boy misbehavior. In a study of Juve- 
Schooling nile probation made by Belle Boone Beard, an analysis 

of the case records of five hundred children disclosed 
the fact that two out of every five delinquents showed signs of 
school maladjustment.’ Some of the causes given were unsuitable 
curriculum, improper placing, and lack of understanding on the 
part of the teacher. In another survey of One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents conducted by the same authors of the 500 Criminal 
Careers, it was discovered that a large percentage of the children 
left school before time either of their own volition or because they 
were forced. ‘ Two-thirds of the delinquent boys—almost twice 
the proportion of Boston school boys—left school for reasons of 
economic necessity; about a fourth because of dissatisfaction with 
school, commitment to some correctional institution, or expulsion; 
the remainder for other reasons.” * 

These studies, however, and other similar ones, make the fatal 
mistake of not considering the lack of religious instruction in the 
school as a most essential factor of juvenile delinquency. They 
speak of unsuitable curriculum, lack of proper guidance by the 
teacher, and so on, but not one word about the moral and religious 
training so necessary in the formation of good Christian char- 


7 Belle Boone Beard, Juvenile Probation, New York, American Book Co., 
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acter. The truth of the matter is that the neglected boy has had 
some schooling, but because of the absence of sound religious 
training in his education, he is unable to cope with the many 
serious problems that confront him. In this regard the public 
school system is entirely at fault. It may help to build character 
by placing the boy under the restraint of consistent authority. It 
may teach him civility and a good deal of self-control, at least as 
long as he is under the school roof. It may cultivate in him the 
habits of punctuality and orderliness. But, since it does not 
touch the spiritual and moral side of his make-up, it fails miser- 
ably in its endeavor to mold character. Is it any wonder that 
under such circumstances the boy becomes a ready prey to his 
passions and is easily led astray by bad companionship ? 

This brings us on to the third cause of boy misbehavior, un- 
wholesome neighborhood environment. Boyologists like to argue 
back and forth as to whether bad traits of character are generally 

acquired by a boy’s association with bad com- 
Bad Environment panions or whether he goes with bad com- 

panions because of existing bad tendencies in 
himself. That question we shall leave to expert students of de- 
linquency problems to settle. All that matters in this discussion 
is that evil companionship plays a most important part in the 
undermining of character and the eventual casting off of all moral 
restraint. Mr. Beard in the study already referred to, has this to 
say concerning bad companionship: “‘ Nine-tenths of the delin- 
quents have companions who are also delinquent. More than three- 
fourths of all offenses are committed in the company of delinquent 
allies, or at the instigation of older persons. ... Offenses are most 
often committed during leisure time or when unemployed. . . . 
Two-fifths of the entire number report ‘ street life’ as their chief 
pastime.” ° 

Concerning the nature of the spare-time activities of delinquent 
boys the authors of the One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents con- 
firm this view and point out that “ of 972 youngsters, only 38 had 
neither bad companions nor bad habits.” *° This does not mean, 
that they all held membership in some gang. In fact, the gang 
affiliation in the boy problem has been. over emphasized by psy- 


® Belle Boone Beard, Juvenile Probation, New York, American Book Oo., 
1934, p. 151. 

10 Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934, p. 93. 
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chologists of late, as can be seen from the following statistics in 
this same study of the thousand juvenile delinquents: “In the 
978 instances in which this factor (gang environment) was de- 
terminable, 722 of the boys (73.8%) did not belong to either 
crowds or gangs; 185 (18.9%) indulged in ‘ crowd’ activities, 
and 71 (7.3%) were members of gangs. We have already seen 
that most of the youngsters had undesirable companionships; this 
does not, however, mean that they necessarily partook in crowd or 
gang activities.” ** 

All will readily admit that the street is the fundamental cause 
for the moral breakdown of thousands of boys. It is the danger- 
ous environment that supplants the influence of the home even 

when it is good. It tends to nullify the training of the 
Street school, and permits boys to run wild at a time when the 
and exuberant spirit of youth needs mostly to be curtailed. 
Slum When this third great factor becomes dominant in a boy’s 

life, its power and attraction offset all the good that is 
done in other quarters for character formation and spiritual 
progress. ‘The darker and more demoralizing aspect of street life 
is usually found in those sections of our large cities called the 
slums. Increase in population brought about by social and eco- 
nomic conditions, is the main reason for this overcrowding and 
congestion. The great social problem of these sections is the gang. 
The gang spirit itself is not always bad since it often can be a 
source of social development for the boy. When, however, it has 
degenerated into a group made up of present day gangsters, it is 
synonymous with the worse and most debased side of city life. It 
becomes a force for recklessness and irresponsibility, and implies 
all that is low and degrading in the mob spirit. The gangster of 
today-is on the lowest rung of the nation’s social ladder. 

The words of Pauline Goldmark written a number of years ago 
regarding certain slum sections of New York, find an echo in the 
bad gang neighborhoods of today: “ What chance has the best of 
boys who must spend two-thirds of his school days in such a play- 
ground? What wonder that he becomes a callous young criminal 
when the very conditions of his play lead him to crime? The 
whole influence of such conditions on a child’s life can never be 
gauged. But just as apart for his traditions and background he is 
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incomprehensible as a boy, so, as a wanton little ruffian, he is un- 
intelligible apart from his playground. This develops his play 
into mischief and his mischief into crime. It educates him super- 
ficially in the worse sides of life, and makes him cynical, hard, 
and precocious. It takes from him everything that is good; almost 
everything that it gives him is bad. Its teachings and tendencies 
are not civic but anti-social, and the boy reflects them more and 
more. Every year he adds to a history of lawless achievement 
which the court, police, and institutions alike have proved power- 
less to prevent.” ?” This is the picture of the neglected boy at his 
worst. Unless preventive measures are taken in time, his ulti- 
mate ruin through bad companionship within or without the gang 
will be the disastrous result. 

What can be done for the neglected boy? From a brief study of 
the background we come to the remedies to improve the situation. 
We have examined the three major phases in the physical, moral 

and social development of the boy—his home life, edu- 
Remedies cation, and his neighborhood environment. When all 

three are good, it almost infallibly follows that the boy 
is good. When all three are bad, just as infallibly does it follow 
that the boy is bad. When one or the other of these causes is bad, 
the chances are against the boy, although boys have made good in 
spite of bad neighborhood environment, or bad home influence, or 
faulty education. In these three factors, then, the solution of the 
problem must be found. 

Some social agencies have failed to recognize the home as the 
starting point on the road to complete readjustment of the neg- 
lected boy. Its influence is of such vital importance that nothing 

else can adequately take its place. Sending the child 
The away from home; having the family move into better 
Home neighborhoods; making use of probation treatment for 

the boy, will not remedy the appalling situation that 
we have here in the almost complete breakdown of family life. 
A recent writer sums up the problem in these words: “ The effect 
of the industrial revolution has been to modify the character of 
the home. Particularly in the city it has ceased to have any in- 
dustrial significance and it is rapidly losing its character as a 
social center. People go away from the home today for every- 


* P. Goldmark, West Side Studies, New York, Survey Associates, Inc., 1914, 
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thing save food and rest. Youth seeks entertainment in the 
movies, the dance halls, the athletic fields, to say nothing of the 
street corner and the pool room. Married women are employed 
outside the home in ever increasing numbers. Divorce has become 
more or less the order of the day, and the feeling of responsibility 
for the children on the part of parents is alarmingly on the 
wane.” *® 

The organization of recreational centers whether non-sectarian 
or religious, will solve the boy problem only for the time being. If 
the solution is to be lasting, the home and the family must be re- 
stored to the position it should hold by divinely appointed right. 
To bring this about, a more sublime conception of family life, 
more serious parental responsibility, are the essential requisites. 
The lack of proper home training is the root of the social evils of 
today. Pope Pius XI in his celebrated Encyclical on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, clearly states the position of the Church 
in this regard: ‘‘ We wish to eall your attention in a special 
manner to the present-day lamentable decline in family educa- 
tion. The offices and professions of a transitory and earthly life, 
which are certainly of far less importance, are prepared for by 
long and careful study; whereas for the fundamental duty and 
obligation of educating their children, many parents have little or 
no preparation, immersed as they are in temporal cares. The 
declining influence of domestic environment is further weakened 
by another tendency, prevalent almost everywhere today, which, 
under one pretext or another, for economic reasons, or for reasons 
of industry, trade or politics, causes children to be more and more 
frequently sent away from home even in their tenderest years. . . . 

For the love of our Saviour Jesus Christ, therefore, we implore 
pastors of souls, by every means in their power, by instructions 
and catechisms, by word of mouth and written articles widely dis- 
tributed, to warn Christian parents of their grave obligations. 
And this should be done not in a merely theoretical and general 
way, but with practical and specific application to the various re- 
sponsibilities of parents touching the religious, moral and civil 
training of their children, and with indication of the methods 
best adapted to make their training effective, supposing always the 
influence of their own exemplary lives.” ** 


18 George Johnson, “The Needs of Youth,” Catholic Educational Review, 
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To these words of his Holiness permit me to add a striking 
quotation from the writings of Cardinal Gibbons concerning 
parental responsibility: “The home is the primeval school. It is 
the best, the most hallowed, and the most potential of all the 
academies; and the parent, especially the mother, is the first, the 
most influential, and the most cherished of all teachers. No 
human ordinance can abrogate or annul the divine right of parents 
to rule their own household, neither can any vicarious instruction 
given in the day school or Sunday School exempt them from the 
obligation of a personal supervision over their offspring. If 
Christian training is eliminated from the home and relegated to 
the classroom, the child, when emancipated from his studies, may 
be tempted to regard religious knowledge as a mere detail of 
school work, and not, as it should be, a vital principle in his daily 
life and conduct.” *° 

If the necessity for religious home training was so keenly felt 
during the life time of Cardinal Gibbons, when family life in 
general was less involved and less complex than it is today, how 
much more is there need of sound Christian home education in 
our own day when the very principles upon which family life 
rests, are being openly attacked. In times past ordinary parental 
guidance with a modicum of Christian education was quite sufli- 
cient for the proper rearing of children; but today, because social 
conditions have so radically changed, added effort must be made 
on the part of the parents to bring about a wholesome Christian 
atmosphere in the home. 

In recent years much has been done to interest parents in child 
guidance. The Parent Education Movement has made rapid 
progress through agencies erected for the purpose, in imparting to 

parents the necessary knowledge to equip them for 
The Parents the task. The danger, however, lies in this that up 

to now Catholics have given comparatively little 
attention to the Movement so that Catholic parents are receiving 
their information from non-Catholic sources, devoid as it is of 
all moral and religious teaching. Here is a large field of activity 
for the Church. She has always staunchly defended the divine 
doctrine of the unity, sanctity and indissolubility of the marriage 
tie. She must now redouble her efforts in bringing back through 


** James Cardinal Gibbons, The Ohristian Home, New York, The Paulist 
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parental education a much needed renewed interest in family life. 
It must not be left entirely to the school to impart knowledge to 
the child. The schools are intended only to supplement and de- 
velop, not supplant home training and education. Since the 
foundation for all later developments are laid in the pre-school 
days of the youngster, parents should see to it that in the early 
plastic years the child’s character is molded by a proper religious 
and moral training. 

However, no permanent remedy of the boy problem is possible 
without effecting a radical change in the American idea of edu- 
cation. Education without religion will always be incomplete and 

defective. Books, many of them, try to solve the 
Education problem of boy behavior without taking into considera- 

tion the vital necessity of religion in education. The 
lack of religious instruction is not even listed as a contributing 
cause of delinquency. Pius XI in the Encyclical quoted above de- 
cries naturalism in education in no uncertain terms: “ Every 
form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes or 
weakens supernatural Christian formation in the teaching of 
youth, is false. Every method of education founded, wholly or 
in part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, 
and relying on the sole powers of human nature, is unsound. 
Such, generally speaking, are those modern systems bearing vari- 
ous names which appeal to a pretended self-government and un- 
restrained freedom on the part of the child, and which diminish 
or even suppress the teacher’s authority and action, attributing to 
the child an exclusive primacy of initiative, and an activity inde- 
pendent of any higher law, natural or divine, in the work of his 
education.” *° 

It is true that some sort of moral training is given in the public 
schools; but without a religious basis these attempts must always 
prove futile. Moral instructions in the form of ethical lectures 
based on the ancient philosophers and moralists, cannot take the 
place of God and the Gospel. Morality is inseparably united to 
religious truth. A constructive program for the rehabilitation of 
the neglected boy must remedy the defective training in our public 
school system. When home influence is good or when the parish 
church can exercise her spiritual power over the boy, the lack of 
religious instruction can be counterbalanced; but in the case of 
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the neglected boy, who is not a church member, and who in most 
cases is subject to bad home influence, the only remedy is a good 
Christian education in the school. ) : 

As long as legislators insist on the absence of religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, the solution to the problem will be most 
difficult. A brighter day, however, is dawning if proposals such 
as that made by Mr. Murray at the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention, can become effective: ‘‘ Nothing in this con- 
stitution shall prevent the Legislature from permitting religious 
instruction, under the direction of a duly constituted religious 
body, for pupils in the free common schools by instructors of the 
same religious faith as the pupils instructed. The religious in- 
struction so permitted shall be given to a child only with parental 
consent and at the times prescribed by the Legislature; but no 
compensation shall be paid from public moneys for such instruc- 
tion.” ** Under limited conditions this proposal would authorize 
the Legislature of New York to permit religious instruction of 
public school children in the buildings where other studies are 
taught. 

Happily too, some educators in the public schools are beginning 
to open their eyes to the deplorable effects of education without 
reiigion. Joachim R. Scoppa, public school principal and presi- 
dent of the Bronx Borowide Association of Teachers, in a speech 
before the Teachers’ Alliance in New York City, took a decided 
stand against the lack of religious training in public schools: “ It 
is impossible,” he said, “to turn out a socially conscious human 
being unless we turn our attention to the spiritual make-up of the 
human being.... I cannot believe that American education is 
so frothy, bereft of all reason, that we, as a people, would set up a 
system to develop physical giants and spiritual pygmies.” ** But, 
alas, the majority of public school educators do not agree with Mr. 
Scoppa. Some will readily admit the importance of religion in 
education, but they insist that it should be taught exclusively in 
the home or by the Church. They fail to realize that under 
present conditions this cannot be adequately done for a great 
number of normal boys, let alone those whose upbringing has been 
neglected. In how many American homes is religion being sys- 
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tematically taught today? And as for the Church taking over 
the task, she would gladly do so, but the fact is that the neglected 
boy together with a large number of others, has reduced his church 
attendance to a minimum. Religious instruction, to be effective, 
cannot be separated from school life. 

Catholic educators have always had definite convictions on this 
point. They believe that the whole nature of the child should be 
trained, physical, mental, and moral. A mind trained in secular 

pursuits without a corresponding training in virtue 


The based on sound principles of moral conduct is alto- 
Catholic gether one-sided. The parochial school system for this 
View reason has always played an important part in the 


education of Catholic youth. Against the advocates of 
the complete secularization of the schools, the parochial school has 
always been staunchly defended and rightly so, for it is the corner 
stone of the Church in America, as Dr. Furfey so aptly states in 
his book entitled The Parish and Play: ‘“ The interest of Catho- 
lics in the child has never stopped at the church door. Anything 
which affects the welfare of the young, at home, in school, or out 
of school, is of supreme importance in the eyes of the Church. 
This is the fundamental reason for the parochial school. These 
schools are almost sacramental; for the Church knows that educa- 
tion is so intimately connected with the child’s character and with 
his whole welfare that it is a thing which she cannot afford to 
neglect. ‘Therefore there has always been a strong Catholic in- 
terest in education. Outside of the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, the Church in America has no more important duty than to 
care for her parochial school system. On this fundamental point 
there can be no hesitation, no misgivings, no quibbling. The 
parochial school is the corner stone of the future of the Church 
in America.” *° 
“ Every Catholic child in a Catholic school” has become the 
slogan of our educators. The complete realization of this program 
would entail tremendous expense, but, since it would save a goodly 
portion of the neglected boys of today, it is well worth the sacri- 
fice. The Catholic Church through her two thousand years of ex- 
perience knows too well that in the formation of true character, 
appeal to the natural motives alone is not enough. A deeply reli- 
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gious spirit that permeates the mind and heart of the boy, is the 
prime requisite for manliness in action and nobleness of character. 
Only then will he be able to contend successfully with the per- 
plexing problems that beset him on every side. 

We now come to the greatest problem in the rehabilitation of the 
neglected boy, the neutralizing of the unwholesome environment 
of street and lane. If any solution is to be found at all, some 

thing must be done to counteract the bad in- 
Counteracting fluence of neighborhood environment. The boy 
the Environment in the street is what he is because home and 

school are not in themselves sufficient to over- 
come the evils of bad companionship. It is well to speak of the 
God-given rights and duties of family hfe. It is very proper to 
insist on the religious element in education. But when good 
home influence and sound education are lacking, or when their 
presence are not strong enough to take the boy off the street, other 
ways and means must be devised to remedy the situation. 

There can be no doubt that a good home is a better place for a 
boy than a boys’ club. To reform the home, however, is a long 
and tedious task, while the neglected boy problem is acute and de- 
mands immediate attention. As to wholesome education, if school 
teachers were in a position to round out the education of a boy 
in such a way as to provide for religious and moral instruction, 
there would be no need of boy organizations; but the public school 
system being what it is with no immediate relief in sight, the or- 
ganization of the neglected boy has become an absolute necessity. 
For this reason the Church and State as well as many public and 
private agencies have taken the work in hand with the hope of 
solving the great social problem. 

Through the juvenile court system now in successful use 
throughout the United States, the State has endeavored to 
diminish delinquency. The remarkable spread of this system dur- 

ing the past three decades is one of the successful ac- 


The complishments of the American courts. Its success 
Juvenile was due to the realization that juvenile offenders should 
Court be separated from other lawless groups and kept apart 


from the ordinary workings of police stations and 
prisons. Apart from the stigma connected with such institutions, 
the risk of moral contamination by the association of young boys 
with all classes of criminals, made the present system of juvenile 
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court procedure a necessity. The policy coming in use more and 
more is to bring about needed reforms by prevention rather than 
court conviction. The question as to whether or not the present 
probation system is an adequate remedy for the prevention of de- 
linquency, still remains to be settled. So also is the problem of 
overcoming the harmful effects of reformatory commitment espe- 
cially in so far as the reformatory is often regarded as a school of 
crime where the younger learn from the more experienced 
criminals. 

What is of special interest to us here, are the agencies both 
public and private, known as child guidance clinics, which work 
hand in hand with the children’s courts. A very good example of 

a child guidance clinic is the Judge Baker Founda- 
Guidance tion of Boston. Since it is a model of its kind, a very 
Clinics _ brief description of the workings of this clinic, will 

give some idea of the good accomplished through these 
foundations. The Judge Baker Foundation was established in 
1917 in memory of Judge Harvey Baker, the first juvenile court 
judge of Boston. Its purpose is to aid the court by an intensive 
study of those cases that present more than the ordinary difficulty. 
The judge and probation officers are often handicapped because of 
the lack of complete information concerning certain cases. The 
Foundation makes a complete study of these cases and hands the 
findings to the court. This study usually includes a medical, psy- 
chological, and social investigation. Under competent doctors 
the youngsters undergo a thorough physical examination for any 
bodily aliments or diseases. Mental aberrations are discovered 
through psychological tests. The complete background of the 
child, his social habits, his relations to the home, the school, and 
the neighborhood, are the subject of the social investigation. After 
this material is presented to the judge, he is in a better position 
to sit in judgment over the case. The Judge Baker Foundation 
has proved a valuable adjunct to the Juvenile Court of Boston. 
Through its investigations much material of inestimable value con- 
cerning delinquency and child neglect has come to light. 

Though much remains to be done, the Church has given a help- 
ing hand to the juvenile court system in the United States and to 
the deserving organizations established to aid the courts. Catho- 
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lic boys appearing before the court, have been placed 
The Church under the care of Big Brothers who visit the homes 

to ascertain conditions there and who investigate the 
boy’s relations to the church and school. Big Brother organiza- 
tions are functioning successfully in many dioceses. This is not 
enough, however. For every Catholic boy committed to an insti- 
tution, adequate provision should be made to have him so placed 
that he will receive a good Catholic training under proper Catho- 
lic supervision. Foundations similar to the one just described 
should be the ambition of every Catholic bishop so that the neg- 
lected Catholic boy be given the necessary help not only of mind 
aud body, but of soul as well. 

Unfortunately, the success of the juvenile court and its adjunct, 
the child guidance clinic, is limited only to those boys known as 
delinquents, though the tendency today, even in juvenile courts, is 
to contact the boy before he enters on a career of waywardness. If 
the problem of the neglected boy is to be all-embracing, organized 
effort on a much larger scale is necessary. The excellent example 
of what can be accomplished by the proper care of stray and 
vagrant boys, is the highly successful work of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Flan- 
nagan at Boytown, Nebraska. According to a recent article ap- 
pearing in a secular magazine, he has housed with remarkable 
success over 4000 boys during the twenty years of the existence 
of the institution. Boytown is run by the boys themselves who 
thereby learn the lesson of responsibility. Many of the boys 
trained in this model village, have already tasted success in the 
various business and professional walks of life. From the con- 
gested streets of our large cities, from the lanes of the country side, 
from the courts and reformatories, come boys of all creeds. Under 
the loving care of Fr. Flannagan they are given a good Christian 
education. However, only a small percentage of the neglected boys 
have been fortunate enough to find admittance to Boytown. For 
the vast majority we must look for some other solution. 

This solution has been offered in the form of boys’ clubs. A 
busy boy is a happy boy. Dedicated to the idea of controlling his 
spare time habits, the boys’ clubs make use of all kinds of recrea- 

tional activities to keep the boy off the street. “A 
Boys’ Clubs healthy mind in a healthy body” is the guiding 
principle of the boys’ clubs. Sport is the great 
attraction of youth and when properly supervised, it has a good 
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influence on character, just as unwholesome recreation on the 
street corner or in the alley makes for waywardness and delin- 
quency. The boys’ clubs take a variety of forms. Some are non- 
sectarian, called community clubs; others, church clubs, are under 
the supervision of a religious organization. Some, known as mass 
clubs, endeavor to provide recreational care for as large a number 
of boys as possible; while the group clubs restrict their activities 
to a limited few. Some are strictly local, having no dependence 
whatever on a central organization; others are units of a more or 
less national organization, preserving their independence to a 
greater or lesser degree according as the organization is highly 
centralized or is just a federation. The Boy Scouts of America, 
the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, The C. Y. O., the Y. M. C. A., are 
outstanding examples of centralized organization. 

The two problems confronting the Church in the matter of boys’ 
clubs, are, first, should the Church keep apace with the rapid 
development of the boy club movement; and if so, secondly, should 
she codperate with non-sectarian agencies to the extent of merging 
her work in theirs. To the first question the answer must be an 
emphatic affirmative; for the boys’ club is the surest means of 
keeping the boy under the watchful eye of the Church at the time 
of great need for the boy, during the period of adolescence. We 
are living in the age of athletics. Whether or not we lke it, 
physical activity must be made the basis of social work among boys. 
The only way that the Church can hope to attract the neglected 
boy, is to provide for his recreational needs. It goes without say- 
ing that a religious program must be joined to the recreational 
so that by the happy combination of both, the moral and spiritual 
interests of the boy as well as the physical and social, will be taken 
care of. The welfare of the young, as can be seen from the lives 
and activities of Saint John Don Bosco and Saint Philip Neri, 
has always been uppermost in the mind of the Church. If today 
the recreational side of a boy’s life must be stressed in order to 
keep him safely within the fold, the Church will make use of this 
method, and will exercise the same zeal that characterizes all her 
other activities. 

Dr. Furfey in the book already quoted is in full agreement on 
this point: “ Recreational work, surely, is not a means of grace. 
Neither volley ball nor summer camping works ex opere operato. 
Since this is so it might be reasonably asked why the Church 
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should be interested in recreation at all. The answer is simple. 
Such activities do not directly help supernatural virtue, but they 
do so indirectly, and this in two ways. 

‘‘ First, recreation sponsored by the Church keeps the boy close 
to her. The lad who is accustomed to spend his afternoons and 
his holidays playing in the school yard is not likely to forget about 
his religious duties. He lives, so to speak, under the shadow of 
the Church, and in all his play the presence of that institution is 
somewhere in the background of his consciousness. It is a subtle, 
silent influence which he can never quite forget. 

“ Secondly, the Church is interested in anything which reduces 
temptation. Therefore she is interested in recreational work be- 
cause this keeps the child busy with healthy occupations and away 
from sin. The boy who is playing baseball is not stealing rides 
on freight trains, and the boy who is attending a Scout meeting is 
not throwing stones through windows. It is known, too, that 
healthy play fosters the development of a wholesome personality 
and the supernatural virtues take root there more readily. The 
selfish, queer, self-centered child is not likely to become a saint. 
The normal, healthy individual is a more promising subject. It 
is not without reason that the founders of religious orders have 
included a period of recreation in their rules, and looked upon that 
time as extremely important in the pursuit of holiness.” *° 

The answer to the second question, whether the Church should 
cooperate with non-sectarian organizations and merge her work in 
theirs, cannot be given outright without considering the conditions 
in which she finds herself in different localities. ‘The ideal situa- 
tion, of course, is that in every diocese, in every parish, the Church 
have her own boy clubs; but since for the present the financial 
burden of such an undertaking would be too great for our Catholic 
people to bear, she must be content with rubbing shoulders with 
non-sectarian agencies in those places where independent Catholic 
clubs cannot be fully organized ; however, always on condition that 
these agencies are above reproach, and that they do not foster 
religious indifference. Again Dr. Furfey says on this matter: 
“ Although purely Catholic club work is without doubt the ideal, 
it is an ideal which can be only partially realized in actual prac- 
tice. . . . The boy in a non-sectarian boys’ club is surely much 
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better off than the boy playing in the dumps or in the railroad 
yards. Therefore the Church has encouraged and should encourage 
the activities of non-sectarian recreational organizations. She is 
interested in them as she is interested in any good work.” * 

Fortunately, the ideal of a Catholic boys’ club in every parish is 
fast becoming a reality through the marvellous growth of the 
Catholic Youth Organization. Although it began but eight years 

ago, in Chicago alone it has an enrollment of about 
The C. Y. 0. 100,000 boys. Its main activity is sport, although 

it is doing pioneer work in other lines of social 
endeavor, such as boy guidance, the operation of vacation centers 
for needy and underprivileged children, the management of 
lodging houses for neglected boys and young men. Through the 
generosity of friends the organization has succeeded in opening 
free trade schools, even conducting a school of aviation for boys 
interested in the work. Bishop J. Sheil, the founder of the or- 
ganization and its guiding spirit, is at present working out a pro- 
gram that will extend the C. Y. O., already firmly established in 
several dioceses, to embrace every juvenile Catholic organization 
in the country. 

Its original purpose, as expressed by the Bishop himself, was to 
offer ‘a spiritual, mental and physical mooring for the boy who 
is anchorless and adrift.’’*? It has grown so rapidly that today it 
is one of the greatest social organizations in the United States. 
In some dioceses youth itself takes a hand in its government: 
“ Being truly a Catholic organization, the C. Y. O. provides for 
direction by the Clergy. It also calls for guidance of capable 
adults. It has been designed not only to give youth a properly 
directed program that will provide an outlet for its energies, 
strengthen its character, train future leaders; but also to give 
youth a definite voice in planning and developing its own pro- 
gram.” *® The Catholic Youth Organization to my mind is the 
nearest approach to the solution of the neglected boy problem in 
America. Other organizations, Catholic and non-sectarian, are 
doing an excellent work; but the comprehensive program of the 
C. Y. O., the prodigious success of its accomplishments within 


21 Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., The Parish and Play, Philadelphia, Dolphin 
Press, 1928, p. 23. 

22 The Boston Sunday Globe, Boston, June 5, 1938, p. 10. 

28 Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind., May 22, 1938, p. 1. 
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the comparatively short time of its existence, make it the outstand- 
ing Catholic social achievement of recent years. Much remains 
to be done but with such a promising beginning the future looks 
bright indeed. 

The Catholic Church, always interested in the moral and social 
regeneration of man, will not be found wanting in this present 
crisis of the neglected boy problem. We Franciscans, as true 

followers of our Seraphic Father, St. Francis, the 
Pledge of Social Reformer of his time, will do our bit to help 
Franciscans the Church extend her influence into the streets and 

the lanes to redeem the neglected boy. Pope Pius 
XI, in his Encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth, speak- 
ing of the educational environment of the Church, rightly extols 
the social as well as the spiritual blessings she has conferred upon 
mankind: ‘“‘ This educational environment of the Church embraces 
the sacraments, divinely efficacious means of grace, the sacred 
ritual, so wonderfully instructive, and the material fabric of her 
churches whose liturgy and art have an immense educational 
value; but it also includes the great number and variety of schools, 
associations and institutions of all kinds, established for the train- 
ing of youth in Christian piety, together with lterature and the 
sciences, not omitting recreation and physical culture. And in 
this inexhaustible fecundity of educational works, how marvelous, 
how incomparable is the Church’s material providence! ” 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SOLANUS CROWLEY, O.F.M.:—From the background of the neglected 
boy, presented in Father Leonard’s paper, it is easy to see that practical 
means and methods are peremptory as a matter of both prevention and remedy. 
Of the three million American boys placed on the “ bad environment” list, a 
very substantial number are undoubtedly of the Catholic faith. These are 
the lambs of the flock, not as yet black sheep, which Our Lord would want us 
to save even in preference to the well-tended sheep who are in no danger of 
straying off the good pastures. The “Good Shepherd” picture fits in admir- 
ably here. What can, what should, the pastor-priest do to shield this neg- 
lected part of his flock from the wolves that prey upon them in the form of 
all manner of handicaps to good living? 

First of all, he should and can know these neglected sheep. They are his 
as well as the goody-goodies he meets in the church, the school and the hall. 


** The Catholic Mind, XXVIII (February 22, 1930), pp. 82-83. 
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But too often he neither knows them, nor they him. A visit to their homes, 
a talk with their parents, would reveal to him the causes of 
Know the their tending in the wrong direction. An observant stroll 
Neglected along the streets of his district would show him many an 
& urchin waiting to be transformed into a Raphael-like cherub 
by a kind word or the call of a first name by him. To most 
boys, if he doesn’t cause them to scamper away by a scolding, the priest is a 
natural-born hero, All boys consider him their best friend when they get to 
know him. To gain their confidence is to gain their souls. An honest-to- 
goodness “Let’s Get Associated” campaign between the neglected boy and 
the sometimes neglectful priest would go a long way toward solving the 
forgotten boy problem. 

First get the boy and then you can get him into better environment. But, 
of course, you can’t get him off the street and away from evil influences unless 
you have somewhere better to put him. Most parishes have some sort of hall 
or gathering place. It doesn’t need to be pretentious. Fine furniture won’t 

last long anyway with a crowd of boys around. The main 
Improve the attraction is a priest who understands boys, who can enter 

: into their spirit. 

Environment Nearly all boys are interested in some form of athletics. 
All they need to keep them from mischief is a chance to 
play. Given that, they can be easily interested in more important things, 
even in discipline and instruction. The very presence of a priest in their 
midst exercises a beneficial influence on their attitude toward life and its 
responsibilities. They will be inspired to make good as much out of pride 
for a friendly priest leader as for the honor of their club. 

Sports flourish best under the auspices of some sectional or national organi- 
zation that promotes wide competition and affords greater recognition. The 
C. Y. O. has proven itself a veritable godsend along this line. An editorial by 

a prominent sports writer recently pointed out the splendid 
Provide results of this organization in salvaging the boy of the street 
corner. 
Sports Catholic Boy Scout troops appeal to another class of boys. 
But only too often the mistake is made, as it is in other boy 
movements, of being too select in the choice of recruits. The object of boyology 
should not be confined to making good boys better; its prime task is to keep 
the underprivileged boy from becoming bad or worse. 

By whatever medium the overlooked boy is to be safeguarded or rehabili- 
tated, the priest, usually the younger priest with a heart for boys, remains 
the paramount factor. Whether it be as an independent director of his own 
parish groun or as the local representative of a larger organization, it falls 
to him either to lay out his own program of activities or to carry out the 
details of the uniform plan of wider scope. Laymen may be utilized in the 
capacity of assistants, but the priest director must always act as the main- 
spring to every activity. It is up to him, single-handed most of the time, to 
gather the boys together, to win them first and hold them afterwards, to super- 
vise, if not actually to provide, programs of recreation and wholesome amuse- 
ment, to stimulate interest when enthusiasm lags, to encourage progress when 
results are gratifying and not to be discouraged, much less impatient, with 
the most unpromising, for these are the prize fruits of the crop, the ones who 
need assistance most. 

Even where parish recreational facilities are limited or utterly lacking, 
public playgrounds, neighborhood gymnasiums and summer picnic grounds are 
generally available to the priest engaged in boy work. Catholic groups are 
a bit too shy in availing themselves of these municipal provisions for all 
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classes of youth. With a priest in charge there should be 
Recreational 0 difficulty in reserving an afternoon or evening for a group 

of Catholic boys. $ 
Centers A pastor with a heart for the boys of his district can do 

much to promote the recreational facilities of his neighbor- 
hood. Municipal authorities are ordinarily more responsive to suggestions 
for playgrounds and parks coming from the Catholic clergy than to those 
from other sources. In more than one city priests have served splendidly as 
advisors to playground commissions. 

Catholic settlement centers, such as are established in some cities for the 
children of crowded nationalities, under the guidance of Catholic social 
workers, should be encouraged to the utmost. A display of interest and 
coédperation on the part of priests of such districts would not only add 
stimulus to the work but would also bring the priests in touch with many a 
problem boy whose existence in their parish they would not otherwise suspect. 

The real solution of the evil environment situation lies, of course, in doing 
away with the conditions under which these boys are forced to live in homes 
unconducive to wholesome living and to make the streets their daily rendez- 
vous. But as long as these and other untoward conditions continue to exist, 
only one watchword is left: Go out into the highways and byways and 
compel them, by any and all means at our disposal, to come in to the House 
of the Lord. 


RECLAIMING THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT 
Fr. Artuur Bropuy, O.F.M. 


The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
held its first meeting in 1909; the National Catholic Charities 
held its first meeting in 1910; and at both these first meetings, the 
subject of juvenile delinquency occupied a prominent place, and 
has occupied a prominent place in all their subsequent meetings. 
Now what is true of these two organizations, is equally true of all 
conferences and agencies of a like character, because every agency 
that deals with children is confronted at times with the problem 
child. The officials of these agencies are often “at their wit’s 
ends ” to devise ways and means of coping with the peculiar situa: 
tions. Sometimes they succeed and just as frequently they fail, 
so that around this problem of the behavior child there has grown 
up an enormous bibliography, covering the fields of social case 
work, juvenile court records, class-room situations, psychological 
and psychiatric clinics and mental hygiene. [From all these 
agencies, much important data has been gathered dealing with 
the problem child. 

No phase of juvenile delinquency has been left unexplored. 
The physical needs of delinquents have inspired specialists in 
many fields of research; their intellectual needs and handicaps 

have become the concern of a host of educational ex- 
Thorough perts; their emotional maladjustments have been 
Study studied by sociologists, psychologists and psychiatrists 

and their spiritual guidance has always been fostered 
by the Church. And as if these were not sufficient, social welfare 
and economic training have been the subject of widespread legisla- 
tion in favor of the child. So keen is our appreciation of the child 
problem, that the period in which we live, has been called the 
“ Children’s Century.” 

In deference to the pioneers in this field, it is only right to admit 
that the progress which we see is but the fruition of their thoughts 
and struggles. And, be it remembered that the Catholic Church, 
in this movement as in all movements for the betterment of man- 
kind, has always shown herself not only an interested spectator, 
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but also a leader, a promoter, a constructive critic and an adviser. 
Witness those organizations of youth with their social and civic 
activities approved by Pope Pius IX! These youth organizations 
were first founded in France and Italy and “ they represented the 
Catholic reaction against the de-Christianized work of the French 
Revolution and the paganistic tendencies of the latter half of the 
18th century.” Under the guidance of Pius IX and of the other 
Sovereign Pontiffs whom we now term the Popes of Catholic Ac- 
tion, these organizations have been directed along definite lines of 
activities. Their pronouncements are plain. 

In his encyclical Rite Hxpiatis Pope Pius XI says: “St. 
Francis by his vow of obedience consecrated gladly and submitted 
fully his will, the greatest gift which God has bestowed on human 

nature, to the will of the Vicar of Jesus Christ ” 
The Popes (p. 14); and in his encyclical Divini Illius Magistri, 

the Pope again says: “ First of all education belongs 
preéminently to the Church by reason of a double title in the 
supernatural order conferred exclusively upon her by God Him- 
self; absolutely superior therefore to any other title” (p. 40). It 
is true that “ the training of youth, most conducive to the defense 
of True Faith and religion, and to the preservation of morality, 
must find its beginning from the earliest stages within the circle 
of the family ” (Leo XIII. ‘ Inserutabili,’ p. 17), nevertheless, it 
is to the priest that the family itself must look for its religious 
education, and so we as priests and dutiful sons of St. Francis 
have a double obligation to teach and labor for the salvation of 
Catholic Youth because of our special vow of obedience “ to the 
will of the Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

Institutions, public and private, are daily receiving delinquents 
and a goodly number of Catholic boys and girls are among them. 
This fact alone should cause us to pause and ask ourselves seriously 
whether we have used all the religious, social and educative 
agencies and possibilities at our disposal. We must spur ourselves 
on to more intensive activity, to the utilization of newer and better 
methods of approach and to a wider and fuller recognition of our 
responsibilities. Says the prophet to us: “ Son of man! I have 
made thee the watchman to the house of Israel; and thou shalt 
hear the word out of my mouth and shalt tell it them for me. 
If when I say to the wicked; Thou shalt surely die; and thou 
declare it not to him nor speak to him that he may be converted 
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from his wicked way and live, the same wicked man shall die in 
me ae but I shall require his blood at thy hand” (Ezech. 
stay 

A priest by his training and vocation should be a social worker 
par excellence. As the highest “ product of Christian education 
he is the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly 

and consistently in accordance with right reason 
Work of illumined by the supernatural light of the example 
the Priest and teaching of Christ” (Pius XI, Divini Illius 

Magistri, p. 69). A priest must always bear in mind 
that he has a responsibility both religious and social which cannot 
be evaded. He must not confine his efforts to waiting in church 
for his parishioners to come to him, but he must go after them. 
He cannot play the réle of an oriental despot who summons his 
subjects before him, but he must be like the Good Shepherd who 
seeks diligently after the lost sheep until he finds it. 

If anything, the priest should be a man who is the delinquents’ 
pastor, one who is sympathetic to these poor unfortunates. He 
should be able to understand the young people of to-day, who are 
irreverent without intending irreverence; who lacking chastening 
experience, brush aside all sanction; who are excessively inde- 
pendent and over-confident, or who are retarded and handicapped 
mentally and physically, and hostile to society and its sanctions. 

Surely there is need in this ‘‘ Century of the Child,” not only 
to side complacently with children but also to speak up openly and 
with full publicity for them. Of all people who do not find their 
own level in life and are failures; who see that they are in danger 
of breaking down completely in the struggle and invoke the doctor 
as the last resort, fully ninety per cent. owe their lot to their 
childhood impressions and to the mistakes and misunderstandings 
in their upbringing. Juvenile delinquency has always been a 
serious problem. Even Solomon long centuries ago complained 
that “there is a generation that curseth their father, and doth not 
bless their mother. A generation that are pure in their own eyes 
and yet are not washed from their filthiness” (Prov. 30, 11). 
The basic problems of life do not change. Youth still faces the 
same adjustments that the ancients faced. The habits, attitudes 
and impressions formed in early childhood tend to persist and 
‘control the whole course of life. 

There was probably plenty of delinquency in the days of St. 
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Francis with such heresies as Manichaeism, Albigensianism and a 
host of others burrowing secretly and deeply beneath the surface 
of social and religious life. ‘‘ The terrible condi- 
The Days of tions existing in the times when St. Francis lived, 
St. Francis are well known to you... . The cities of Italy 
were torn by internecine wars because one party 
desired to rule, refusing to recognize the rights of the Barons to 
govern, or because of the struggle for supremacy between political 
parties in the same city. Horrible massacres, conflagrations, de- 
vastations and pillage, exile, confiscation of property and estates 
were the bitter fruits of these struggles ” (Pius XI, Rite Hxpiatis, 
6, 7). What was happening to the children born during those 
times? The Reformation might be an adequate answer. 
Considerable controversy wages around the question of the in- 
crease or the decrease in deliquency. Some take the pessimistic 
view that every year our prison population increases. Other 
statisticians and social workers claim that it is well- 
Increase or nigh impossible to ascertain whether delinquency is 
Decrease? on the increase or decrease because the state only 
takes cognizance of overt acts; and furthermore, 
because numerous new laws have been added to the statutes books, 
making certain acts illegal now, which were permissible or at least 
tolerated in yesteryears. Thus Judge Cabot, speaking for this 
group, declared: “that we do not know to-day, the extent of 
delinquency, the measure of its seriousness or indeed whether its 
menace is appreciably increasing or decreasing. This much it 
seems fair to say; that each year 200,000 different children are 
handled as delinquents by our Juvenile Courts; that this is but a 
fraction of all apprehended delinquency, much of which is handled 
by the police and that apparently there has been no such diminu- 
tion of the problem as all our efforts at amelioration would seem 
to have justified ” (White House Conference, 1930, p. 341-342). 
It will be noted that there is a tone of apprehension in Judge 
Cabot’s statement, optimistic as he would otherwise like to be. 
The view seems to be growing that child delinquency is rapidly 
increasing and that we are in the midst of a sort of crime wave. 
It is extremely difficult to get accurate statistics on the incidents 
of delinquency, but the United States Children’s Bureau seems to 
support the view that there is a very slight decrease in juvenile 
deliquency during the last decade or two. In any case the fact 
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still remains that delinquency is a serious problem and challenges 
all our social and religious endeavors. Various studies have shown 
that criminal careers can very frequently be traced to youth, the 
reasons being that the necessary ounce of prevention was lacking 
in, youth. 

While the causes of deliquency are manifold, they may be 
grouped under three general headings; Ontogenetic, Phylogenetic 
and Environmental. Some criminologists tell us that criminality 

is the result of unfortunate heredity; others, that it is 
Causes the result of a lack of adaptation of the individual to 

his social group, and others, that it results from basic 
disharmony between human behavior patterns and the whole social 
structure. There is some truth in each of these views, because 
criminality cannot be pinned down to one definite cause to the 
exclusion of all others. There may be a specific cause which stands 
out more clearly than others, nevertheless, around that one cause 
will cluster a number of contributing causes, none of which can 
be overlooked. It is not my intention to attempt a criticism of 
the various theories of criminality, because that is a study in 
itself. A brief explanation, however, may not be amiss. 

The Ontogenetic theory that crime is attributed to inheritance 
was chiefly propounded by an Italian named Lombroso who main- 
tained that a criminal has no control over his actions because he 

is influenced both externally and physically. His 
Ontogenetic theory was that criminals inherit a predisposition 

to crime so that they belong to a criminal class dis- 
tinguished by marked physical characteristics. Such a theory in 
its extreme form is materialistic and would destroy all freedom of 
the will. Later in life Lombroso modified his views so that now 
there are many who follow his school. However, since the findings 
of the English physician, Charles Goring, most scientists are now 
of the opinion that criminality itself is not inherited, although 
one may inherit a predisposition to criminal acts and this is par- 
ticularly true of the epileptic and the insane. It must always be 
remembered that all men are born with a predisposition to evil 
by reason of original sin, “ for the imagination and thought of 
man’s heart are prone to evil from his youth ” (Gen. viii. 21). 

The Phylogenetic theory is based on nationality and home- 
relationship, and it explains crime and delinquency in these terms. 
This theory is widely held, though here again we must remember 
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that even if national temperaments and home-rela- 
Phylogenetic tionships do aid in explaining crime and deliquency, 

nevertheless, there are other contributory causes 
which are equally accountable for crime. This theory incidentally 
is very convenient for those who would build up their own national 
superiority at the expense of other nations. Thus, they explain 
that the Irish are a pugnacious and “ gangy ” bunch; the negro is 
a “congenital thief”; the Italian is a murderer; the Jew is a 
miser and an usurer; and so on until we have found something 
wrong with every nation under God’s sun. 

That home-relationships and back-ground do play a definite réle 
in the formation of a saint or sinner, is admitted by all. Factors 
that stand up very definitely are: lack of companionship, too much 
parental control, doing nothing, crowded and bad housing, too 
many home duties, lack of play equipment, family quarrels and 
divorce. Much has been written on the “Only Child,” The 
“ Mamma’s Boy ” and the “ Abused Child.” Much, too, has been 
said about “ bad housing” and “ street-play-grounds,” but perhaps 
the child of divorced parents is the most seriously handicapped, 
because he is unable to overcome it and so breaks down under it 
either in school or in later life. It is sufficient to note that in all 
these causes, even in ‘‘ too much parental control,” there is a cer- 
tain lack of control and this lack seems to be one of the most 
prevalent accompaniments of delinquency. Where parents are 
shiftless, ignorant, lacking in self-restraint, emotional, immoral, 
and for these reasons neglect to train their children in habits of 
virtue, their children who are very impressionable, will almost 
surely be susceptible to these evil influences and to crime. 

Again, let it be repeated—the priest must be a social worker. 
If the parish census means anything, it must make its influence 
felt in these cases and conditions. The parish priest should know 
his people and the difficulties with which they are confronted. He 
must be solicitous for their eternal welfare. He should see to it 
that the children of such parents are baptized and confirmed, 
realizing that these sacraments work opere operato, and bestow on 
these unfortunates, benefits which cannot be matched by all the 
contrivances and methods of the scientists, whether these scientists 
be trained social workers, physicians or psychiatrists. Scientists 
themselves acknowledge the confidence that our people have in us 
as priests. 
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The Environmental theory explains delinquency in terms of the 
general state of civilization. The theory is chiefly used to explain 
such phenomena as trends, simply because civilizations are seen by 

ordinary observations to be changing. However, 
Environmental what really happens in the explanation of this 
theory is that certain conditions and factors that 
exist in any given locality are taken as the whole or partial 
explanation for crime. Thus, crimes against property have for a 
long time been known to be correlated with economic conditions 
and certain other types of crimes are related to the same factor. 
However, it may not be the economic condition at all, it may be 
the community’s attitude towards economics, which is entirely 
different, or there may be other factors which are either overlooked 
or ignored. 

Seasonal fluctuations of crime will be made to depend in part on 
difficulties of life in cold seasons. It will be found, however, that 
some of the largest contributory factors in any locality will be 
economic conditions and the police system. Most cases of delin- 
quency come from the city and from that part of the city called 
“the transitional area,” and not the “slums” strictly so-called. 
It has been found that one of the social implications of the waste 
trade is its intimate association with delinquency. In the large 
city to “go junking” is one of the most lucrative pastimes for 
boys, offering no end of adventure. To steal lead pipes from a 
vacant building, brass boxings from a freight-car, or milk-bottles 
from a rear porch, are money-making tricks challenging the in- 
genuity of the police. 

The rate of delinquency in the country districts appears to be 
relatively low because the following conditions prevail: (1) there 
are fewer laws and ordinances to disobey; (2) existing laws are 

not strictly enforced; (3) if a child in the country commits 
Rate a delinquency, he is more apt to be caught and punished 

by his own parents; (4) there is no one to whom delin- 
quents can be readily reported. All of this tends to prove that 
there is a good deal of truth in the environmental theory, so much 
so, that some scientists have attempted to measure neighborhoods 
on the scales of “ goodness” and “ badness.” These studies take 
into account such facts as neatness, sanitation, improvements, 
playground facilities, institutions, social status of the residents, 
average quality of the homes and incomes, and the moral attitude 
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and conscience of the community. In pursuance of these studies, 
maps have been drawn showing clearly “ statistically ” that certain 
areas are more delinquent than others. Thus, in certain large 
cities the delinquency rates are greatest in those near down-town 
disorganized areas known as “ transition areas.’ According to 
these studies, delinquency is not correlated with density of popula- 
tion or with crowded home conditions but rather, as they say, with 
the general disintegration of social life. However, this fact must 
be emphasized that the police in their solicitude for the protection 
of property are much more active in the “ transition areas” than 
in the “slums,” much as they tend to deny this fact. And so in 
this connection also, it has been found that all areas of delinquency 
and crime are not urban, but that a decadent agricultural com- 
munity is sometimes the center of a criminal population. Often 
these communities are the places where outlaws foregather and 
where the better elements recognizing this condition tend to depart, 
leaving only social dregs. 

The treatment of criminals, either juvenile or adult, has passed 
through four definitely recognizable stages : 


1. Retribution. Under the early Talic Law, retribution was 
the dominant idea in dealing with criminals. If the offense was 
considered grave by the community the tendency was to annihilate 

the offender either by death or exile; both methods 
Treatment of rendered the offender non-existent as far as the 
Criminals group was concerned. The tendency to annihilate 

the offender grew out of three attitudes—war, so- 
cial hygiene and sacrifice. If the offense was considered minor, the 
miscreant was meted out the same punishment as he had given to 
others, in accordance with the well-known non-Christian maxim: 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. It is an evidence of 
weakness on the part of the group to rely too much on punishment 
for the enforcement of its rules. 


2. Repression. Then came a period when it was thought that 
repression was the best way by which to punish crime, would-be 
criminals being deterred by fear of the consequences of being 
discovered. This was the time of horrible tortures, when ex- 
cruciating pains were inflicted on the suspect in order to force 
him to confess to a crime which he had not committed; it was a 
time when the judges were allowed to pass arbitrary sentences 
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of the most severe kind. Neither this method nor retribuvion 
were very successful. 


3. Reformation. In the earliest times as soon as more peaceful 
days had dawned, the Church endeavored to free prisoners from 
jail, to punish and correct them in other ways than by the inflicting 
of pain. For this she employed three means. 


(1) The Paschal Indulgence. By virtue of an edict of Valen- 
tinian I in 367, all prisoners were set at liberty at Easter, with the 
exception of those arrested for sacrilege, poisoning, treason, 
adultery, rapine or murder. Later recidivists were also excluded. 


(2) The Right of Asylum. Under Constantine, the Church 
had the right of asylum which was granted also by his successors. 
This privilege was intended for those who were unjustly pursued. 
But this privilege like the Paschal Indulgence, in the course of 
time was abused and consequently abolished. 


(3) The Right of Intercession. The bishops had the right to 
ask the civil judge to pardon condemned prisoners, especially those 
condemned to death, Frequently, they petitioned to have the 
prisoners discharged. In the course of time, through the influence 
of the Church, the lot of the prisoner was greatly improved. 
However, with the Reformation, many countries reverted to their 
old pagan and cruel treatment of criminals and so it was that in 
his book Crimes and Punishment published in 1764, Beccaria an 
Italian, challenged the whole system of crime and its treatment 
as practised in his day. He suggested that certain fixed and 
speedy sentences would have greater deterring effect than severity. 
This aroused the Western World and brought about a reform in 
prisons and crime-treatment. Meanwhile the Popes continue 
silently their influence in regard to the treatment of criminals. 
Popes Eugenius IV (1435), Paul V (1611) and Innocent x 
(1655) passed regulations improving the conditions of criminals 
and finally Clement XI (1703), by constructing St. Michael’s 
prison, introduced the most essential change needed to ameliorate 
the penal system; the construction of a house of correction for 
youthful offenders. The methods employed to reclaim culprits 
were separation, silence, work and prayer. In 1735 Clement XII 
erected a prison for women on the model of St. Michael’s. | If 
Clement XI is considered the creator of the modern penitentiary 
system, it must be pointed out that at Amsterdam, the principle 
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of separation at night and work in common during the day, had 
been introduced in 1603 and that the work of the Dutch inspired 
many in Germany and Italy where it was proclaimed by juris- 
consults that the reformation of the criminal was the object of 
punishment. 

A general change in prison discipline and treatment was effected 
through the efforts of John Howard. Having visited the prisons 
of England, Italy, Germany, France, Portugal, Turkey and North 
America, he published a remarkable work in 1744 on the state of 
prisons in these various countries. Howard describes the wretched 
conditions of the prisons, imprisonment in common without regard 
to age or sex, want of space, bad food, damp and vitiated air, 
want of light, filth and immorality. Howard might be regarded 
as the interpreter of the opinion of the civilized world. In 
America, William Penn influenced the formation of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Relieving Distressed Prisoners in 1776. The 
Pennsylvania penitentiary system was developed and later worked 
out more fully by this group. They also agitated a movement for 
the construction of several special prisons in Pennsylvania from 
1817 onward. This idea was worked out also by New York at 
Auburn in 1816. The famous Sing-Sing prison adopted this 
method and it was taken up by many of the other states and by 
England and Canada. 

In 1810 Elizabeth began an agitation for separate prisons and 
treatment for women, but women prisoners were not housed in a 
separate building until 1868 when Rhodo Coffin induced the 
governor of Indiana to set up a special prison for them. 


4. Prevention. The Fourth phase in the treatment of crimi- 
nals was the realization that ‘“ prevention is better than cure” 
and that society owed it to itself not merely to punish and reform 
the criminal but to prevent crime, for the complete protection of 
its citizens. The first step toward this end was the inauguration 
of the “ Irish System ” in the British penal colony in Australia. 
This system was imported into America with the foundation of 
the Almira State Reformatory for youthful offenders in 1876. 
The main idea of this system is that the criminal should be re- 
formed and made fit to return to society through scientific indi- 
vidual treatment, education, work and religion. It embodies the 
indeterminate sentence, the merit of progressive stage system of 
rewarding good conduct and conditional release of the prisoner on 
parole. 
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The common law, following the Roman law, presumed a child 
under the age of seven as incapable of committing a crime, on the 
theory that it could not distinguish between right and wrong in 

any particular act and so was not considered as amen- 


The able to the law. Between the ages of seven and four- 
Common teen, a child was brought before the court, tried and 
Law punished as an adult. However, the possibility of dis- 


cernment and responsibility might be raised and would 
then have to be decided in accordance with the evidence. As long 
ago as the reign of Athelstane in the tenth century when death 
penalties in England were common, it was enacted that efforts 
should be made to reclaim minors found guilty of serious offenses 
against public security; “ If his kindred will not take him nor be 
surety for him, then swear he as the bishop shall teach him that 
he will shun evil and let him be in bondage for his price. And if 
after that he steal, let men slay him or hang him as they did to 
his elders.” Beyond the age of fourteen, the law recognized no 
distinction between the treatment of a child and an adult. In 
some of the early colonies, the law was exceedingly harsh. Thus 
in Connecticut, the law provided that if any child of sixteen years 
and sufficient understanding should “curse or smite his natural 
father or mother” such a child should be put to death. And it 
might be added by way of emphasis that many of these laws «ere 
actually enforced. 

More human and humane views on the nature of crime and 
punishment began to prevail towards the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century and this was particularly so with regard to chil- 

dren. As early as 1812 John Stanford of New York 


More made an attempt to provide specialized treatment for 
Humane juvenile offenders and though he was not entirely suc- 
Views cessful, he nevertheless interested such men as Dr. John 


Griscom and Hugh Maxwell in the problem. In 1817 
a committee of which Griscom was the chairman began to inquire 
into the conditions in the city penal institutions. The members 
found them shocking; children housed and associating with 
thieves, prostitutes and “lunatics”; no proper classification of 
offenders; crowded and unsanitary quarters. Hugh Maxwell, 
then district attorney of New York, had seen lawless children, 
too young to send to prison, discharged by the court, and who from 
lack of the right kind of guardianship, later developed into dan- 
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gerous criminals. In reply to numerous inquiries he said: ‘‘ Many 
notorious thieves infesting the city were at first idle vagrant boys, 
imprisoned for a short period to keep them from mischief. A 
second and third imprisonment is inflicted, the prison becomes 
familiar and agreeable, and at the expiration of their sentence 
they come out accomplished in iniquity. . . . I regret to state that 
lately high crimes have been perpetrated in several instances by 
boys not over sixteen who, at first were idle street vagrants and 
by degrees thieves, buglars and robbers” (Peirce, B. K., A Half 
Century of Juvenle Delinquency, 1869, p. 43). 

The result of these agitations, investigations and recommenda- 

tions was the establishment in 1824 of a separate institution for 

children convicted of offenses. It was called the 
Separate New York House of Refuge and was the first of 
Institutions its kind for the special care and training of those 
for Children unhappy boys and girls who had offended against 

the law. ‘‘ Six unhappy wretched girls and three 
boys, all clothed in rags and with squalid countenance ” constitutes 
the original population. 

In 1826 Boston and in 1827 Philadelphia followed the example 
of New York and established houses of refuge. These three houses 
remained for many years the only institutions in the United States 
for delinquent children and they all were entirely municipal in 
upkeep and population. Children elsewhere were sent to the com- 
mon city or county jail, and still are in some places. 

The next institution of this type was the establishment of a 
home for boys only in New Orleans in 1845. The reason for this 
arrangement was partly French tradition and the fact that the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd were contemplating opening a house 
in that city. This they did in 1850. Incidentally it might be 
well to mention here the fact that these good Sisters had come 
to the United States in December of 1842, and opened a house in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1843. The work of these Sisters was some- 
thing entirely new in the United States. It represented an idea 
utterly at variance with the Puritan tradition which hardly ex- 
tended to the woman or girl who had become the victim of sex 
vice, anything but contempt, to say nothing of constructive aid and 
encouragement. No matter how depraved a woman might be, 
these nuns do not give up hope for her. ‘They are inspired by the 
thought that with the assistance of divine grace, she might one day 
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become another Magdalen. This might explain why one never 
hears of a mutiny or “break” in any of the Good Shepherd 
houses. At present there are about fifty-five such houses in the 
United States. 

In 1847 Massachusetts established the first State Reform School 
for boys, and in 1854 founded the first State Industrial School 
for girls. Now practically every state in the Union has industrial 
schools for boys and girls. But what has the Catholic Church and 
its agencies done for its destitute and delinquent children? I 
have just mentioned the work of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
but more needs be said on the subject. Nothing made a stronger 
appeal to Protestant philanthrophy between 1840 and 1860 than 
the placing of the children of Irish and German Catholic parents 
in Protestant homes with the very definite purpose of weaning 
these children away from their parents and their Catholic faith. 

During this period in the development of social work, many 
organizations that now command positions of leadership in social 
work were unscrupulous in regard to destroying the faith of the 
Catholic children placed under their care. The fundamental 
thought was to remove the children from the influence of the 
Church under the guise of removal from the slums and place them 
in homes of transplanted New Englanders in the middle west. 
The Church in those days was none too well-organized, priests 
were few and Catholics were poor, especially was this true of the 
Irish immigrants who fled Ireland between 1845 and 1848 because 
of the potato famine of those years. Nevertheless, to offset the 
evils of proselytizing, strenuous efforts were made by Catholic 
priests in those localities where children were offered for place- 
ment. 

One of the most important contributions to the protection of 
Catholic boys before 1860 was made by a zealous convert Rev. 

Father Haskins of Boston. Haskins as a Protes- 
Catholic tant, had become disgusted with the methods em- 
Contribution ployed in public institutions to win the children of 

Trish Catholics away from their faith. As soon as 
he entered the Church he decided that he would devote himself 
to counteracting this harmful influence. About 1854 he estab- 
lished the House of the Angel Guardian for homeless and wayward 


boys in Boston. 
Tt was in New York that these Protestant agencies were most 
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active in winning Catholic Children away from their faith. There 
the need for a Catholic program for the care of the children of 
immigrants was most urgent. A number of active St. Vincent de 
Paul men, under the leadership and inspiration of Dr. Levi Ives, 
organized a society for the protection of destitute Catholic children 
in New York in 1863. Within a few weeks after its organization, 
the Society for the Protection of Destitute Catholic Children 
rented two adjoining houses. In these two houses the boys’ de- 
partment of the New York Catholic Protectory had its beginning. 
A few months after the boys’ department had been under way the 
Board of Directors of the Catholic Protectory was able to an- 
nounce the opening of the girl’s department. 

Since that date a number of Catholic Industrial Schools have 
been established throughout the United States. However, these 
institutions, instead of remaining places of protection for the faith, 
have become in part, if not entirely, institutions for delinquents. 
This is the case with the institutions at Indianapolis and Muil- 
waukee. It were much better if these institutions gave themselves 
entirely to the care of the delinquent, otherwise there results a 
divided discipline that is not good for either the destitute or the 
delinquent. 

Many dioceses excel in educational and charitable facilities, 
but have no place for the delinquent. And yet many children are 
deprived of Catholic training to the detriment of their faith. We 
rise in righteous indignation against the proselytizing methods of 
Protestant organizations of the past, but it behooves us now to 
look to our own house. Taken away from our schools and for 
some slight deed sent to a State reform school, these children never 
say they are Catholics and religious practices are abandoned, or 
not looked after as well as they should be. Very few of our dio- 
ceses have industrial or training schools for the delinquent boy or 
girl and I venture to say more souls are lost to the Catholic Church 
in the United States on this account than by any other—mixed 
marriages excepted. We should also check our State institutions to 
see that our children are receiving all the religious training that is 
due them and above all that the right kind of chaplain is ap- 
pointed for these schools. It must be noted that these public insti- 
tutions have changed their attitude entirely towards religious 
training since the days when the first protectory was established. 
They now seek Catholic codperation. They welcome any program 
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of religious training and we have ourselves to blame if the de- 
linquent Catholic child in a public institution does not receive 
some measure of religious training. 

The first clinics for children were organized with special types 
of problems in mind. In 1891, a weekly clinic was started in 
connection with the State School for the Feeble-Minded at 

Waverly, Massachusetts. The patients seen there were 
Clinics mostly deficient children who had become problems on 

account of anti-social behavior. The organization of this 
clinic to some extent foreshadowed that of the child Guidance 
Clinies of recent years, in that the diagnostic study included a so- 
cial history, and medical and psychological examinations. The 
psychiatrist was also called upon to make the final diagnosis upon 
the basis of these examinations. 

The first clinic for juvenile court cases was organized in Chi- 
cago in 1909, and other juvenile courts soon introduced this 
procedure. 

The background of the child-guidance clinic lay in the develop- 
ment of modern psychiatry, psychology and professional social 
work. Prior to the late nineties, psychiatry concerned itself with 
the care and classification of mentally diseased persons in insane 
asylums. With the establishment of the Psychiatric Institute, 
originally the Pathological Institute, in New York City in 1896, 
researches into the causes of mental disorders were inaugurated. 
Some years later this beginning of the modernization of psychiatry 
was augmented by the establishment of the Psychopathic Hospital 
at the University of Michigan (1906), the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital (1912), the Phipps Psychiatrie Hospital at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital (1913) and the organization of out-patient clinics 
and observation wards for mental cases in several hospitals 
throughout the country. Then in 1921 the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and the Commonwealth Program for the 
Prevention of Delinquency formed a Joint Committee and co- 
operated to establish child guidance clinics for the diagnosis and 
correction of behavior difficulties in children. Thirty-four states 
now have child guidance clinics, chiefly urban in character, though 
there are travelling rural units also. In all these movements let 
us avail ourselves of the facilities presented to us by science but 
at the same time let us never forget that we have the greatest 
clinic for mental health and crime-prevention that the world has 
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ever seen in the Sacrament of Penance. We should, however, be 
solicitous to devote the proper time to each case even where chil- 
dren are concerned. 

As to the juvenile court, England was the first country to recog- 
nize the advisability of summary dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents, and the Juvenile Offenders Act of 1847, amended by the 

Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1877, gave judges 
History of power to give summary trial to all juvenile delin- 
Juvenile quents other than those accused of homicide. Simi- 
Court lar laws were also passed in other countries and 

judges sometimes tried children’s cases separately 
from ordinary court sessions. In 1890 South Australia provided 
for separate children’s courts. Massachusetts and New York 
about this same time passed statutes providing for the separate 
hearing of children cases. J.J. Kelso of Toronto, Canada urged 
the establishment of such courts at a meeting of the Waif Saving 
Congress held in Chicago in 1893. Following the general lines of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island passed an act in 1897, providing 
for the separate hearing of juvenile offenders, the act becom- 
ing a law in 1898. However, the first consistent effort was the 
establishment in July 1899 of the Juvenile Court of Cook County, 
Illinois. It was due to the agitation on the part of the Catho- 
lic Visitation and Aid Society, the women’s clubs of Chicago 
and the Chicago Bar Association that a bill was successfully pre- 
sented before the Illinois Legislature for the establishment of 
this court. The bill was drawn by Judge Harvey H. Hurd of 
Chicago, though the original draft had been written by Dr. Hast- 
ings H. Hart. From the example of Chicago, the movement 
spread rapidly. Judge Ben. B. Lindsey of the Denver Court and 
Judge Julian W. Mack of the Chicago Court have been instru- 
mental in the establishment of juvenile courts in more than half 
the states in the Union, in England, and her Dominions and on 
the continent of Europe. 

Juvenile Courts usually have several departments dealing with 
(1) the placing of delinquents, orphans and neglected children in 
foster homes and institutions; (2) the supervision of pensions to 

mothers of dependent children; (3) the super- 
Departments vision of families which look after foster children, 
or where children have been neglected but are not 
taken from the parents; (4) the investigation, trial and super- 
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vision of children charged with delinquency and placed on proba- 
tion, on parole and in foster homes or institutions. The great 
contribution of the juvenile court has been the socialization of the 
procedure for dealing with maladjusted individuals. Protection 
and guardianship rather than punishment are the objectives. 

The jurisdiction and procedure of the juvenile court have been 
primarily chancery and equity rather than criminal, yet in spite 
of the chancery jurisdiction and the idea of guardianship and pro- 
tection for the delinquent as well as for the dependent, the juve- 
nile courts still retain certain hang-overs of criminal procedure; 
complaints against delinquent children filed by the police officers; 
the prevalent notion in the minds of children, parents and neigh- 
bors that an appearance in the juvenile court is as stigmatizing as 
an appearance before a police or criminal court; the right of jury 
trial if demanded; specific phrases defining delinquency in the 
language of the criminal code; the use of fines and short sentences 
by less enlightened judges, who have a magistrate’s rather than a 
social conception of their office. All these are some of the linger- 
ing criminal-court procedures. 

The Committee on Juvenile Court Standards recommended that 
... “the age limit under which the court may obtain jurisdic- 
tion in children’s cases should not be lower than eighteen years. 
Marriage of the child should not terminate jurisdiction. Jurisdic- 
tion once obtained should continue until twenty-one years of age 
unless the case is sooner dismissed or passes out of the jurisdiction 
of the court.” However, nearly every state in the Union has a 
different age-limit. Fourteen states limit the age to sixteen, thir- 
teen states to seventeen, seventeen states to eighteen, and one state 
to twenty-one. Some make a distinction of age for boys and girls, 
though there is no valid reason for this difference, except the 
traditional one. 

Some of the characteristics of the juvenile court are, (1) sepa- 
rate hearings for children’s cases; (2) informal or chancery pro- 
cedure; (8) regular probation service both for investigation and 

for supervisory care; (4) detention separate from 
Characteristics adults; (5) special court and probation records, 
both legal and social; and (6) provision for 
mental and physical examinations. Moreover, juveniles who come 
to the attention of the court are allowed to stay at home if this 
be feasible, until they are brought to the court for examination 
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and trial. If it is impossible to keep them at home they are 
placed in special Juvenile Detention homes, although some towns 
in America place delinquents in foster homes wherever these are 
available. 

As soon as possible after notification of an offense, Juvenile 
Court officials study the case from the point of view of social his- 
tory; they also give psychiatric, psychological and physical ex- 
aminations where these are necessary. If the child is physically 
or mentally defective, steps are taken to remedy these defects. If 
possible, an attempt is made to adjust the child to normal be- 
havior by placing him on probation or in a foster home. Proba- 
tion is preferred as in this way the child does not become a charge 
on the community and he also continues a normal home life. 

In as much as the judge of the juvenile court determines the 
particular functions, the policies and the procedures of his or her 
court, the qualifications, tenure of office and duties of such judges 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Many of our Catholic chil- 
dren, sorry to say, will come before these judges and we should 
acquaint ourselves with the character of these men or women before 
we allow them to hold this most important office. I do not think I 
am biased or making too broad a statement when I say that the 
judge of the juvenile court should have a Catholic attitude to- 
wards crime and delinquency, in all that we understand and mean 
by the word Catholic as used in this sense. 

Furthermore, it is my contention that there should be two 
judges, a man and a woman. It is desirable that girls’ cases should 
be heard by a properly qualified woman justice. However, since 

so many of female delinquencies are sexual and since 
Women women as a group are prone to be very stern and unfor- 
Judges giving towards sex-violations of their own sex, it seems 

advisable for a male judge to assist in the passing of 
judgment though not at the trial. Of course, I realize that this 
will mean added expense to the community and possibly mean 
also the slowing-up of the trial and the sentence but we should not 
stint ourselves in anything that will assist this particular class. 

For small boys, a female judge is probably better than a male, 
but for boys over twelve, the judge should be a man, because for 
one thing, our whole educational system is somewhat surfeited 
with women during the elementary school-period, and just about 
that time the boy begins to rebel against this system and the more 
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so if he has older sisters who in their solicitude for his welfare 
have indulged in what he considers “ nagging.” And so when he 
is brought into the juvenile court and finds there another woman, 
he will immediately “ sour” towards the whole transaction. His 
reaction will then be looked upon as incorrigibility whereas what 
he really needs psychologically rather than morally is understand- 
ing, assistance and encouragement. 

It might be interesting to note the peculiar character of the 
Juvenile Court in the City of Bradford, Pennsylvania, becaues it 
is so unique. This court is composed of a priest, a minister and a 

rabbi. It was started in 1936 by the mayor, the 
A Peculiar chief of police and some other socially-minded citizen 
Court of the city who in seeking some means of curbing de- 

linquency hit upon the idea of asking the various 
churches through their ministers to assist in this undertaking. 
However, there is this serious circumstance in connection with the 
court that it has no legal status. Consequently, individual adults 
have endeavored to disrupt the handling of particular cases in the 
court by challenging its legal authority. At times the police had 
to step in and threaten to indict the recalcitrant unless they com- 
plied with the procedure and dispositions of the court. 

The court also obtained the aid of an experienced psychiatrist 
from the Warren State Hospital and the regular medical examina- 
tion by a local physician. There is no physical coercion used as in 
the case of other Juvenile Courts, though these ministers do bring 
a certain amount of moral coercion to bear upon the parents or 
guardians of the delinquents, in order that these delinquents might 
be socially and morally corrected and re-directed. The whole 
set-up is very recent and deserves watching. Maybe it is showing 
us the way. Certainly the Catholic Church cannot hold aloof 
but must give to the Court the benefit of its long experience in 
dealing with violators of divine and civil law. 

Juvenile Courts would probably not effect as much good as they 
do, were it not for the system of probation; and yet there is no 
intelligent program for the treatment of crime and delinquency 80 

significant, albeit so little understood and so mis- 
Probation represented, as probation. To many, probation means 
letting the criminal off easy, a sort of judicial clem- 
ency exercised in favor of those who have influence in the com- 
munity. Probation does not mean coddling the criminal or giving 
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him a “soft snap.” It means the application of the best that 
social work, medicine, psychology, psychiatry and religion have to 
offer in the study and treatment of crime. 

Probation is a distinctly American institution. Its origin is 
accredited to John Augustus, a Boston cobbler, who in 1849 asked 
the court that a young man charged with drunkenness be com- 
mitted to his supervision and in turn pledged his responsibility 
for him. The judge consented and there and then probation 
began, for John Augustus, encouraged by his first success, con- 
tinued his function as self-appointed probation officer for many 
years. Later in 1878, Father Cook, a Catholic priest of the same 
city, asked the judge to give an offender another chance, promising 
to take the prisoner under his care. Again, the plan was a suc- 
cess and now thirty-four states and the Federal Government have 
adopted probation as a method of dealing with certain types of 
adult prisoners, while all the states save one include probation in 
their system of handling juvenile offenders. 

The method of granting and directing probation varies with the 
different states but in all of these states the probationer is under 
strict discipline. He must report at stated intervals and usually 
restrictions are placed on him as to his habits of association, 
recreation and retirement from the streets at night. If he fails to 
carry out these regulations, he is taken before the court again and 
usually committed. In large” cities, Catholic organizations pro- 
vide Catholic probation aficens In sdthien places the judge of the 
juvenile court, appoints a priest as nat ae officer for delinquent 
Catholic boys and girls. 

In conclusion, let me say, that there is no work that is more in 
harmony with the teaching of Christ and with the ideals and 
traditions of Christian charity than the reclaiming of the de- 
linquent. ‘“ Even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner 
that doth penance more than upon ninety-nine just who need not 
penance.” Delinquency is after all only another name for gin. 
The delinquent is one who has violated some law that is intended 
to promote the common well-being and since all just laws are an 
expression of the will of God, the delinquent has run counter to 
God’s will. The Church, as the divinely appointed exponent of 
Christianity, as the representative of Christ’s mission of mercy, 
has very naturally given a large share of her zeal and her efforts to 
the reclaiming of the offender against law and order 
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There can be no better means of preventing delinquency or of 
reclaiming the delinquent than the sacramental system of the 
Church, especially the sacraments of Holy Eucharist and Penance. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. PIUS BARTH, O.F.M.:—Reference has just been made to the factors 
of heredity and environment. Both, of course, are very important, as common 
sense and experiments testify. In my mind their relative importance will 
always remain controversial because we will never be able to isolate either 
factor completely. For this we would need two mythical human beings, one 
of whom is entirely without environment, and the other entirely without 
heredity. 

In his practical discussion of delinquency problems Father Arthur Brophy 
rightly emphasized the fact that slums and poverty do not cause crime. 

Indeed, evil culture patterns in transitional and other blighted 

No Cause areas to which the economic factor frequently sends our poor, 

umes entice the young to sin and vice, but these temptations can 

or Crime be resisted through the grace of God. Correlation coefficients 

between poverty and juvenile crime may be positive and high 

on juvenile court records but correlations are by no means necessarily causal. 

Fallacious, therefore, are the theories of those who propound social, economic, 

biological, geographical or environmental determinism. They virtually deny 
the freedom of the will. 

Just a word or two on child guidance clinics. They are not all that they 
are claimed to be, but they would seem valuable from the standpoint of pro- 
viding information on problem cases. I refer particularly to the results of 
testing programs utilized in these clinics. Mental, educational, achievement, 
vocational and personality tests are in their infancy; they have many faults; 
perhaps more flaws than good points; we can, however, make use of these 
good points. Mental and educational achievement test results frequently 
reveal conditions that clarify issues in our treatment of children who are 
behavior problems. 

One sometimes hears it said that the modern fad (sic!) of intelligence 
testing is all wrong because the intelligence being spiritual cannot be meas- 

ured by a material instrument. The point is, however, that 
Intelligence no reputable psychologist attempts to measure intelligence 

as such. An intelligence test is simply an instrument 
Tests designed (after painstaking labors on the part of experts 

in the field) to measure the products of intelligence in as 
far as the individual is able and willing to reveal those products. 

Father Brophy rightly recommended a woman judge to handle girls’ cases. 
In certain cities a movement in that direction is under way. In Cleveland 
Judge Harry L. Eastman is officially the only judge of the juvenile court; he 
has, however, appointed a woman known as a “Girls’ Referee” to handle 
many of the girls’ cases that come before his court. 
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FR. LAWRENCE KIDDER, O.F.M.:—The practical treatment of juvenile 
delinquency has awakened our interest, and one or the other observation may 
not be out of place. Many conclude that more delinquents hail from the city 

than from the country. It seems that children of the 
A Thought for country are exposed to far less dangers and tempta- 
: tions. Moreover, they are less apt to be apprehended 
the Middle Class if guilty. Again, many look to the slums as the 
most prolific breeding grounds for wayward youth 
whereas they should also consider the transitional sections of the cities which 
are neither business nor residential areas and are occupied chiefly by the 
middle class. It is this class which after all has most keenly felt the depres- 
sion. The real poverty-stricken are generally known and attempts are usually 
made to assist them, especially in the slums where social workers are busy 
and the W.P.A. projects work on a program of clearance. But the middle 
classes suffer, too, and frequently are entirely overlooked. Often they must 
say: “To dig I am not able, to beg I am ashamed.” Many a youth from 
this class has chosen the wayward path urged at times to help needy parents. 
Our priests and social workers should not fail to direct their efforts to this 
class. 

But what, in particular, can we priests do to conquer delinquency? It 
seems to me that we should take more to special sermons for youth. At the 
children’s Mass we frequently make great efforts to impress the small children 

of the grades and neglect to adapt our talks to the growing 

Preaching boys and girls in their teens. Youth needs sermons adapted 
Youth to its stage of life. Youth must be impressed with the treat- 

to Yout ment of such topics as faith, commandments, death, judgment, 
heaven, hell, devotion to the Blessed Virgin. To impress, to 

touch, to cause to think, demands preaching of that word “ more powerful 
than any two-edged sword,” so useful to teach, instruct and reprove to justice. 
Retreats for youth in grammar school and in high school would surely be 
profitable. What a blessing if all the youth of every parish were given the 
opportunity to make an annual retreat! The serious, fundamental topics 
mentioned above could be adapted especially to their stage of development 
and surely very definite and abiding results would be seen. Some may hesi- 
tate to preach in a serious strain to youth on the score that they may scare 
or shock them. Perhaps if youth were shocked a little more with the word 
of God there would be fewer shocks to civilization by juvenile delinquency! 


FR. RAPHAEL HUBER, O.M.C.:—The youth question is ever new and ever 
old. We need not recur to modern authors for a solution of the influence of 
heredity and environment on two boys born of the same parents, in the same 

Catholic faith and enjoying the same natural advantages. 
Augustine’s Let us but recall what we learnt in our theological course 
Testimony concerning the operations of divine grace—the mysteries of 

God’s predilection and eternal predestination or reprobation. 

So early a Father as St. Augustine, commenting on the 
words, “Jacob dilexi et Esau odio habui,” shows how two boys with equal 
early advantages have developed along completely different lines, the one 
becoming a saint, the other a pervert, the one eternally saved, the other eter- 
nally lost. The story is repeated time and again in everyday life. Boys and 
girls born of good-for-nothing parents and in the most unfavorable environ- 
ment at times become great saints, while others born of saintly parents and 
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in the most favorable environment become a disgrace to their family, a burden 
to the state and a scandal to the Church. 

Why the difference? No doubt heredity, environment and education can 
do much in molding character and in influencing one’s future, but let us not 
overlook the mercy and justice of God, the mysteries of his grace and predi- 

lection. Through our priestly solicitude, vigilance and minis- 


Power of trations, gratia Dei adjuvante, we can make veritable saints 
out of those whom psychologists and psychiatrists often destine 
Grace to inevitable failure. Grace is the best solution for every 


form of spiritual inferiority complex. Let us give more atten- 
tion to the under-privileged as did St. Vincent de Paul, St. Jerome Emilian, 
St. John Don Bosco, Ven. Pelletier, Foundress of the Good Shepherd Sisters, 
and all will be well. Even today Sauls can become other Pauls and Magdalens 
other “Apostolae Apostolorum.” 


THE DANGERS AND HOW TO COMBAT 
THEM 


Fr. Kru1ran J. Henneicu, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


The subject assigned to me is:. The Dangers (of Youth Move- 
ments) and How to Combat Them. This includes practically all 
the major organizations of youth, their analysis and classification. 
It might also be said to embody the further questions: What must 
we combat, and, What might we learn from others? Without 
going into further details, it is readily seen that the subject is so 
big and ramified as to demand rather a concentration on prin- 
ciples whose application is to be made to individual groups. 

It might best serve our purpose if we group all the different 
youth organizations or movements under three headings: Neutral, 
Anti-Catholic and Catholic. This covers them all. 

It is easy to judge what falls under the headings of Catholic 
and Anti-Catholic, but what is meant by Neutral needs further 
explanation. 

Under neutral organization, might be included, no matter 
under what auspices they are conducted, all organizations that 
have as their sole objectives physical or mechanical activities, 

like sports, gymnastics, bands, handicrafts, pro- 
Neutral vided they have no moral. or religious implica- 
Organizations tions, do not claim character-training value, and 

are not used for propaganda purposes in causes 
that are not acceptable to Catholics. Otherwise they are no longer 
neutral. Hence, organizations or institutions for youth needing 
further investigation as to their real neutrality are: Schools; 
political, recreational, character-training, crime-prevention, and 
similar organizations, whether under public or private auspices, 
whether charitable or commercial. 

No words need be wasted on the anti-Catholic or non-Catholic 
organizations. Some of them have been condemned by the Holy 
See, others are definitely against faith and morals, and some are 
objects of debate among Catholic authorities. It is not my task 
to settle these. It may not be opportune. Conditions vary in 
different places. 
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Our practical attitudes toward neutral organizations will be- 
come clearer if we briefly consider the real Catholic objectives in 
a youth movement for Catholics. I use Catholic Youth movement 

here as a general term. Asked by the Attorney 
Catholic General of the United States, head of the Federal 
Objectives Youth Commission, what I thought the objectives of 
a youth movement for the prevention of crime should 
include, I answered the question from a direct Catholic view- 
point, changing crime to sin. I began with the general and uni- 
versal objectives: “ Help youth to ‘ seek first the kingdom of God 
and everything else will be added unto them.’” As means to help 
youth in this endeavor and duty, I suggested the following: 


1. Join them to the earthly kingdom of God, the Church. 

2. Attach them firmly to the parish and its clergy. 

3. Encourage them to apply the means of grace frequently and 
regularly. 

4. Aid them to keep physically fit, in order that a healthy soul 
may dwell in a healthy body. 

5. Supply them with other profitable temporal means that con- 
tribute definitely to the welfare of soul and body. 


To this I added: ‘‘ Since these objectives cannot be reached, 
nor the means be applied except by a religious organization, the 
latter makes, therefore, a definite contribution to the furtherance 
of the good citizenship to which your committee aspires.” Hence, 
Religious organizations have good reasons to exist. The answer 
was: A grateful acknowledgment. 

But unless these aims are intended, a priest does wrong in wast- 
ing his time with physical activities among boys. Of course, I 
know all the excuses brought against this general statement, e.g., 
health, crime-prevention, leisure-time, keeping them busy, but all 
these cannot stand the test, if they are not the means for the prin- 
cipal objectives. Other means that help the young like employ: 
ment agencies, sports, boxing, and the like need not to be excluded, 
provided that these secondary activities are permeated by the 
Christian spirit. 

All this is clearly expressed in the encyclical on The Christian 
Education of Youth. Unless there is a missionary motive in these 
secular activities, priests are automatically excluded from engag- 
ing in them. It is for the laity to provide for them. 
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I am well aware that these Catholic principles are generally 
accepted, but I doubt very much whether they are applied in 
reality. Experience covering a quarter of a century does not in- 
cline me to believe so. This is the most important reason why so 
many pious priests and far-seeing bishops are hard to move in 
support of youth work for both sexes. ‘‘ Rackets” are, indeed, 
not as rare as they ought to be. It is remarkable how many con- 
sider themselves leaders of youth although they have no clear idea 
of objectives, defined principles, and workable ideals. Happily, 
the common sense of truly Christian parents protect their young 
against this type of leaders. I am not saying this as an indict- 
ment, I know that we must find our way under continually chang- 
ing conditions, I rather want to give you some idea of the situa- 
tion and the reason for the difficulties that still exist. 

Our objections to all non-Catholic youth movements are prin- 

cipally seven. They differ radically from Catholic 
Objections views and practices: 


1. Concerning Leadership. The leadership is 
mostly imparted by the parent organization or by training in a 
public educational institution. Any one who has read the text- 
books knows that the wrong philosophy of life is dominant. Asa 
rule, a partial leadership promoting the earthly well-being of 
youth, is taught. Occasionally some shallow ethics is added. The 
whole training is un-balanced and nothing good for the soul can be 
expected. 


2. Concerning Liberalism. Some of it is found in all of them 
and much in many of them. Practically all so-called neutral or 
inter-confessional movements are completely under the control of 
Masonry. I know no exceptions in our country. 

“ Radicalisms ” thrive well in a soil fertilized by liberalism. 
It would be interesting to know how many members of our highly 
praised youth groups are found among the radicals, but I am 
afraid none of our dangerous foundations would finance such a 
survey. 


3. Concerning Unfair Competition. Catholic movements can: 
not flourish if they are considered a mere commodity. All sects 
have been more or less socialized, do not support their own schools, 
and have buildings that can be used for social purposes. Catho- 
lics cannot compete with them except on the basis that a Catholic 
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organization can give to its members something that can not be 
computed in money or earthly values. The acceptation of neutral 
organizations under Catholic auspices increases the problem, al- 
though some deny it without offering proofs. 


4. Concerning Guidance. A shifting of backgrounds with dif: 
ferent views of life, implicitly or explicity, causes undue distur- 
bances in the developing minds. There is no danger in changing 
from one activity to another, but the change from one character- 
training organization to another is not wholesome unless they are 
both Catholic. As an example may serve an unnecessary transi- 
tion from a parochial school to a public highschool. The conse- 
quence will probably be, that within a reasonable time we will 
have but few educated Catholics interested in religious schools. 
Remaining for a few months or for a year in a secular organiza- 
tion and going over to another of the same type, is not stabilizing 
influence to act as a compass for drifting youth. 


5. Concerning Wrong Loyalties. Non-Catholic organizations 
(and also some diocesan organizations) try hard to create a loyalty 
to an organization that is intended only for a few years. Beyond 
that time it is no longer a factor in their life. What our youth 
needs is a loyalty to a permanent institution that accompanies him 
throughout life. There is only one such institution on earth that 
accompanies man spiritually and physically from the cradle to 
the grave, and this is the parish and its work. Catholic Action 
points also in this direction. The Church as a whole or even 
the diocese is much more vague to the individual. Loyalty to 
the parish and its clergy is the distinguishing mark of a good 
parishioner and, consequently, of the good Catholic. Anything 
that interferes with the creation, cultivation, and intensifying of 
this loyalty, is more or less evil. It would be little short of a 
calamity, if our youth should get the idea that if you want “ good 
things” you must go outside of the Church. 


6. Concerning Doubtful Claims. Some of us may have taken 
the crime-prevention and character-training qualities and values 
as accepted, without giving the matter further thought. However, 
there are actually many more who are convinced that the secular 
organizations do not prevent crime nor train character notwith- 
standing all statistics to the contrary. This view is getting to 
be so widely accepted among business men and executives that 
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some of the largest national organizations for youth are earnestly 
considering the removal of these references in their appeals for 
finances. Conferences on this proposition have been conducted 
privately for the past year in New York. Considering the matter 
from a Christian viewpoint, we all know that nothing prevents 
sin, but grace and faith. Removal of occasions is certainly good, 
but in actual cases, it amounts to making a boy stand on his head 
to prevent him from wearing out his shoes. The ultimate factor 
in preventing crime is that one says NO in the moment of tempta- 
tion, and that comes from within and not from without. In the 
assertions of some claims, there is more than little Modernism. 


7. Concerning Publicity. All secular organizations may be 
said to be commercial as they employ thousands of people with 
good salaries, who in turn must keep their income secure. Hence, 
they employ many of the un-ethical methods of publicity which 
big business sometimes employs. Their statistics, therefore, are 
about 75% out of the way, some reports are misleading, and others 
are incomplete. Minor infractions need not be mentioned. What 
is the consequence? They get members and money, and make 
miserable the existence of Catholic movements. Evidently, we 
cannot immitate them in what is wrong and say it is for a good 
purpose. A course in publicity as offered by many universities 
gives one a good insight into the publicity and advertizing situa- 
tion surrounding us. 


Our next question is: What can we learn from others? To 
deny that we can learn anything from non-Catholic 
What Can youth movements, would be untrue. There are sey- 
We Learn eral things worth learning and imitating. 
1. Interest in our Movement. Lack of interest in 
Catholic work is the main obstacle which Catholic Action should 
remedy. It is certainly surprising to see the interest of secular 
youth leaders. ‘Their directors and board members are active and 
often make unheard of sacrifices. They secure a sufficient num- 
ber of leaders. ‘They often make whole cities and even entire 
countries enthusiastic. Evidently, the things of the world have a 
greater appeal to the world than the things of the spirit, but 
Catholics also could do better even in spiritual things than they do 
at present. Our board members and directors could become much 
more enthusiastic about our cause, and more and better leaders 
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could be found if we had stronger and more general interest. But 
our attitudes and policies towards volunteer leaders must change. 
Pay is not a difficulty that cannot be solved in part by other means 
of recognition. 

2. We can learn from others methods in conducting our move- 
ments. Among these I class public relations, dealing with mem- 
bers and their problems. To methods might be added technique, 
covering office work, field programs, and case work. 


3. We might also learn from them the making of surveys en- 
abling us to find out what is most urgent, what gives the best hope 
of results, and what reaches and benefits the greatest number of 
certain types in need. 


4. The last and very important thing we ought to learn is a 
spirit of codperation. This needs no further explanation. 


The last question for our consideration is: How can we combat 
obnoxious and dangerous movements? I do not know how we can 
combat them unless we have something equally good or better to 

offer. Of course, on the question of good and better, 
The Combat we might become hopelessly divided, unless we hold 

the view that Catholic organizations, under the sole 
and exclusive direction of the Church, are the best and in prin- 
ciple the only ones for Catholic youth, notwithstanding the short- 
comings found in every human endeavor. I do not deny that in 
exceptional cases a Catholic organization may be impossible, but 
this general view must prevail, otherwise codperation is impos- 
sible. 

Taking this view for granted, we must organize our youth, but 
must avoid certain mistakes. An over-organizing is possible and 
detrimental. The Church was founded and destined for all and 
it is our duty to urge and invite all to join. From this we must 
not conclude that we must enlist all young people in societies 
(Catholic Action excepted) like we gather them into schools. Or- 
ganizations are not an absolutely necessary adjunct to Church, 
home, and school. Organizations are supplementary, a commodity 
to filla demand. But I do not think it correct to create such a 
big demand by extraordinary means, so that it could not be com- 
pletely or reasonably filled by Catholics. The physical, commer- 
cial, and big-business aspects should not be so much in evidence in 
Catholic movements. The point I desire to bring home is this: 
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Not all the young need organizations, but some organizations need 
all they can get to keep alive. 

Having sufficient Catholic organizations, we may turn our mind 
to the fighting of bad organizations and to withholding our youth 
from them. 

We may procede directly or indirectly. 

Directly, by education, prohibition and propaganda. 

Indirectly, by fostering the spiritual life. To do this, a Fran- 
ciscan will turn to the Third Order, and in this way prepare a 
leaven for the young at large. Education in Christian living is 
fruitless unless it is accompanied by exercise and good example. 
Of course, the Third Order goes back to fundamentals, and in this 
consists its incomparable greatness. Otherwise, the Papal pro- 
nouncements with regard to the Third Order become unintelligent 
and inexplicable. 

What I have summarized in these few pages, I have treated at 
greater length elsewhere. For supplement let me refer the reader 
to the following bibliography : 
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3. “Organizing Boy Work,” Hccles. Review, May, 1932, p. 518. 
4, “German Catholic Youth Movement,’ Commonweal, Jan. 19, 1934. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. WILLIAM LAVALLSE, O.F.M.:—The paper just read has recounted 
the principal dangers confronting the youth movement and at the same time 
has stressed the necessity of determined interest in all that will make for 
the betterment of youth and youth movements. In this connection it might 
not be out of place to give a brief exposition of J. E.C., or the Jeunesse Hstu- 
diantine Catholique, a movement for youth in schools, organized to counteract 
the evil influence of other secular movements in behalf of youth. 

The J. E.C. was founded in Paris in 1929 by a few students. It is a spe- 
cialized movement of Catholic Action whose purpose is to influence “the 
students by the students” for genuine Christian life. The organization is 

intended for all students and is usually started by the 
The J. E.C. chaplain, who selects a few students of suitable disposition 

to whom he explains the program and methods of the move- 
ment. Above all, he endeavors to train them spiritually. After a few months 
of training he will be able to select a leader from among the few and give 
him direction over the little group of soldiers or “ militants.” These soldiers 
will meet once a week to discuss ways and means of approaching and of win- 
ning new students to their cause. At each meeting one of the soldiers reads 
and comments on a suitable passage from the gospels. When their task is 
well outlined and their surroundings carefully studied each soldier is given 
charge of a certain section of the institution in which to exercise his apostle- 
ship. Here each tries to radiate the ideal and to promote real Christian 
living. 

Catholic Action, as everyone knows, is a sharing of the laity in the work 
of the apostolate. This is just what the J. E.C. does. It has a twofold pur- 
pose: first, to effect the spiritual formation of the individual by the individual 

rather than by the professors of the school; second, to establish 

Real in scholastic centers a movement toward integral Christian life. 
* By discreet investigation the “ jécistes ” try to learn the ideals, 
Catholic the aspirations, the deficiencies of their comrades and to neu- 
Action tralize all bad effects by inspiring Christian attitudes in all. In 
this way the “ jéciste” codperates with the teachers in the insti- 
tution in forming Christ in their charges. ‘“ Student-apostles 
for students”? remarked Pope Pius XI to Mgr. Olichon. This slogan can be 
applied in seraphic seminaries, in high schools and in other institutions in 
charge of the friars. In this way we can assist in counteracting some of the 
many bad influences of other secular organizations which sooner or later will 
capture our youth if we do not stand ready with a substitute organization. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference, respectfully submits the following 
Resolutions : 


1. To His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, whose Pontificate has been marked by a 
series of utterances that evince his constant solicitude for the youth of the 
world, and who in a special message to this Conference has blessed its efforts, 
the Conference pledges anew its filial reverence, love, obedience and adherence 
to the principles of youth guidance expressed in his Encyclicals. 

2. To the Members of the Sacred College and of the Hierarchy who have 
manifested their interest in our present and past activities, the Conference 
votes its heartfelt thanks. 


3. To His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to these United States, the Conference voices grateful 
appreciation for his encouraging and inspiring example in youth leadership. 


4. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three families of the 
Seraphic Order, we offer our sincerest gratitude for their continued interest 
and encouragement in the work of the Conference. 


5. To the Very Reverend Ministers Provincial and Commissaries of all the 
Provinces and Commissariats affiliated with the Conference, we offer our 
sincere thanks for their generous support of the Conference. 


6. To the Very Reverend Vincent Mayer, O.M.C., Minister Provincial of the 
Province of the Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, N. Y.; to the Very Rever- 
end Ferdinand Mayer, O.M.C., Rector of St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., and to all the Fathers, Clerics and Brothers of the friary, the Con- 
ference publicly avows its debt of gratitude for the truly Franciscan hospi- 
tality that has made the Twentieth Meeting an occasion long to be remembered. 


7. To the Capuchin Province of St. Augustine, one of the early units of this 
Conference, which has sustained a severe loss in the recent fire at St. Fidelis 
Seminary, Herman, Pa., the Conference tenders heartfelt sympathy and 
expresses the hope that the loss will soon be repaired. 

8. Whereas the Franciscan spirit contains within itself so many ideals 
which appeal particularly to youth, we ask our confreres who are engaged in 
youth work to seek to imbue their charges with this spirit and to propose to 
them for emulation the Franciscan heroes of both past and recent times. In 
particular we recommend: 


a, The Franciscan organizations, such as the Antonian Youth, the Arch- 
confraternity of the Cord of St. Francis, and especially the Third 
Order ; 

b. The presentation of the lives of Franciscan saints in a style that will 
appeal to youth; 

¢e. The establishment of junior fraternities in schools and colleges, particu- 
larly in minor seminaries. 
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9. Whereas many of our friars are engaged in parochial work, an important 
phase of which is youth guidance, we suggest that capable friars be appointed 
for such work in each parish and that they be encouraged and aided by both 
local and major superiors. 


10. Whereas the Franciscan Educational Conference considers higher educa- 
tion of youth in Catholic colleges as part and parcel of the traditional Fran- 
ciscan missionary apostolate, the Conference recommends, toward the solution 
of the Catholic youth problem, the establishment and proper maintenance of 
Franciscan colleges and universities for the Catholic higher education of young 
men and women. 


11. Whereas the corporal and spiritual works of mercy are recorded in 
the gospel as typical of the perfect Christian, we recommend to Tertiaries 


according to their position and opportunity to interest themselves especially 
in neglected and delinquent youth. 
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See also alphabetical list of friars in the bibliography, pp. xxv-ly. 
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